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“YO'S” PAWNEE BOOK. 


T is often interesting to know the motives which have 
prompted the writing of a book. The circumstances 
which led to the preparation of ‘*Yo’s” volume of Pawnee 
stories were such as, we are confident, should add to an 
appreciation of what he has done. 

Years ago, when the Pawnees lived in Nebraska, ‘‘Yo" 
camped and hunted with the tribe, and joined in their 
skirmishes with the Sioux. The evenings were given up 
to story telling; the Pawnees, like most Indian tribes, 
had a vast fund of stories; and some of these tales were 
written down by the fire light in ‘‘Yo’s” note book, for 
he recognized in them many things that were worthy of 
preservation. 

Last winter, when the story of the ‘‘Dun Horse” was 
written out for FOREST AND STREAM’S readers, conversa- 
tion turned one day, to the Pawnees and their native 
literature, the stories which had been transmitted from 
generation to generation, handed down from father to 
son, but which now, with the diminishing numbers of 
the tribe and its changed conditions of life, were destined 
to be forgotten. ‘'Those stories should not be permitted 
to perish,” said “Yo,” ‘‘they form the distinct, unique, 
characteristic literature of the Pawnee people, and they 
should be rescued from oblivion.” 

The suggestion led to a plan, which has since then been 
executed. Last March ‘‘Yo” made a literary pilgrimage 
to the Pawnee reservation in the Indian Territory, re- 
newed his acquaintance with Eagle Chief and other 
ancient men of the tribe, and spent a month in patiently 
recording the tales and traditions of the tribe. He brought 
back a rich store of veritable treasure—tales of daring 
and adventure, weird accounts of magic and mystery 
and the supernatural, relations of the ways of life in the 
old, wild days, stories of war and thecraft of war parties, 
the history of the tribe as treasured by the very old men 
and in short a fund of good things, so fresh and ingenu- 
ous—for that is'the only word that will express it—that 
the book into which he has put them will be a genuine 
surprise. 

Better than all else, the book is a faithful delineation 
of the Pawnee as he is; it presents a picture of Indian 
human nature, which is recognized as after all very 
much like human nature all the world over. It would be 
a mistake to regard this collection of ‘‘Pawnee Hero 
Stories and Folk-Tales” pureiy as a book for entertain- 
ment, however charming may be its pages; the higher 
value of Mr. Grinnell’s work lies in its true portraiture 

























of the indian as a human being, moved by the same im- 
pulses, swayed by the same passions, as other men. 


The chapter recounting a buffalo hunt with the Paw- 


nees, printed in our columns to-day, will be recognized 
by some of our readers as based on an account published 


in this journal some years ago. In our issue of Oct. 23 
we shall give one of the hero stories, ‘‘Comanche Chief.” 


TO RESTRICT THE NUMBER. 


ARIOUS are the schemes to restrict the killing of 
game. Ten years ago in these columns we dis- 
cussed the proposition some one made to impose a tax on 
shotguns. That was a newly discovered panacea. Tax 
aman so much for every gun he owned; that would be 
to discourage the possession and use of firearms. Justa 
grain of sense in that project theoretically, but it is not 
a plan that commends itself, nor would it accomplish the 
desired end. It is safe to say that the question of taxing 
firearms may safely be put to sleep, to slumber until all 
the guns of the present day have been handed down to 
succeeding generations. . 

There is, however, a scheme of restricting the destruc- 
tion of game which has worked well in several places 
where fairly tested. That is the limiting of the amount 
of game that an individual may kill in a season. Several 
of the States have placed such limitations on big game 
and feathered game destruction, and it has accomplished 
good results. To aver that these laws are not violated 
would be saying too much; they are no doubt set at 
naught in scores of cases, but in general they are 
observed, and their effect is good. Public sentiment 
approves of them. Take it in the Adirondacks, 
where the number of deer one person may kill is 
limited to three. This number is undoubtedly exceeded 
in many instances, but the law has struck at the very 
root of one abuse which bad grown up, the senseless 
killing merely for count. Men no longer brag of the 
number they have killed; and deer slaughterers like Mr. 
Polhemus, of Brooklyn, who used to hire retinues of 
guides and dogs and strive toscore the highest number of 
deer killed in a season, have perforce given over their 
campaigns. When mere magnitude of success is no 
longer recognized as the test of a sportsman’s achieve- 
ments, the incentive to reckless, wasteful and senseless 
butchery has been removed. 

That a better sentiment prevails is demonstrated among 
club members, on the large preserves where game is 
abundant, but where only that is killed which can be 
utilized. Sport like all other interests is so much governed 
by the dictates of fashion, that to make anything un. 
fashionable is to discountenance it with a large class. To 
frown down as unfashionable the wasteful slaying of big 
game is, in the Adirondacks at least, equivalent to put- 
ting an end to such killing, except of course among mar- 
ket hunters and others who have a purely mercenary in- 
terest in venison and antlers. 

It would be wise to extend this principle of restriction 
to the killing of small game. In scores and scores of vil- 
lages it is known that one or two gunners, who shoot for 
market, kill most of the game. They are at it from 
morning to night, week in and week out, shooting and 
shipping the game, while other gunners must need stick 
to business, blessing their stars for an occasional day in 
the field, and with equal warmth cursing the pot-hunters 
who have been ahead of them. It is manifestly unfair 
that the few should have all the benefits of the game 
supply, while the many are thus deprived of everything 
except liberty to tramp through depleted covers. 

Now, if in the localities thus afflicted with market 
hunters laws were enacted restricting the number of 
quail and grouse any one person might lawfully kill in a 
season, it would put an end to one agency of game de- 
pletion. There is little fear that such a law would not 
be enforced. Among sportsmen who have been thus de- 
prived of their legitimate sport year after year there 
would be no hesitation about bringing to book the mar- 
ket hunters; and we might look for something approach- 
ing enthusiasm in the congenial task of saving the game 
to be shared by all. 

We commend this method of game preservation to the 
careful consideration of those who dwell in pot-hunter 
infested regions. It is, as we see it, a just, practicable 
and efficacious system of enforcing equal rights and 
privileges for all. The man who hunts for market is all 
right in his place. 








His place is in a country where he ; such tendency, 


can hunt without robbing others of what belongs to them, 
In all other districts, where his persistent warfare de- 
prives others of their reasonable and fair share in the 
bounties of nature, he should be suppressed. The game 
is for the public, and the public ought not to be deprived 
of it. Restrict the number of birds to be killed by any 
one shooter and the supply will go around. [If this is not 
a common-sense method of game protection, where are 
its weak points? 


THE HUMAN EYE. 


bbs is a popular belief, more or less loosely formulated, 

that there is something so terrible and majestic in 
the human eye that man has only to fix his gaze on the 
most terrific denizens of the forest to inspire them with 
awe. Numerous and some well authenticated instances 
are on record of unarmed men, who have met the lion or 
the tiger in his native jungles, fixed their eyes on his and 
compelled him to turn tail, There is then some founda- 


tion for the popular belief, but if a man having unques- | 


tioned faith in the awe-inspiring power of the human 
eye proposes to put it to the test in his own person, con- 
siderable discretion is to be recommended, not only in 
the selection of his beast, but also in the selection of his 
locality. For example, he should not make his first ex- 
periment with a rampagious bull in a ten-acre inclosure, 
at any considerable distance from the fence, nor would 
we strongly recommend a trip to the Rocky Mountains, 
with the object of experimenting with a full-grown 
grizzly, for both bulls and bears are fighting animals, 
have the habit of meeting their foes face to face. 

The measure is successful only with the cat family— 
lions, tigers, etc., and by no means to be relied upon with 
them. Hope of success depends upon the fact that the 
members of the cat family are not to any extent fighting 
animals; they do not hunt in packs and quarrel over their 
prey; they very rarely quarrel with each other over the 
females at mating season, and in striking their prey they 
never attack in front. It is a beautiful provision of na- 
ture that the lion, the tiger, the panther, the leopards, 
and the whole family of Felide, are prompted by irre- 
sistible instinct to seize their prey from behind, springing 
on it with their whole weight, closing their powerful jaws 
on the neck of their victim, and dislocating it with one 
wrench, while their fierce claws penetrate the flesh and 
paralyze the muscular powers. The tiger pursues the 
same method whether his prey is a full grown buffalo or 
atimid fawn. The slender’doe, with her fawn at her 
heels, goes into cover for her mid-day siesta, and con- 
fronts the lurking tiger; she barks, stamps her foot, and 
endeavors to bounce him; the tiger fixing his eyes on 
hers, crawls a little nearer; paralyzed with terror the 
poor beast is incapable of flight, but unable to sustain 
the basilisk glance any longer, she turns, as if to essay 
retreat. At that instant the tiger. springs, grasps her 
neck in his vise-like jaws, and the victim dies without a 
pang. 

If the tiger comes unexpectedly on a powerful animal 
like a wild buffalo and it offers battle, the tiger declines 
it, but if hungry he will take advantage of what cover 
there is and maneuver to get at the tail end of the buffalo 
and make his fatal spring. 

With civilized men the tiger is more wary, for he 
stands in more awe of their appliances than of the brute 
strength of the buffalo. Many a hunter going through 
the jungles has passed within an easy spring of the tiger 
lying in wait for him, and before he has gone another 
two hundred yards the same tiger has again been in 
position, and yet has wanted the courage to spring; even 
a man-eatiug tiger, if familiar with firearms, might hes- 
itate to spring on a man that had the courage to confront 
him. In the jungle he would not attempt it; if brought 
face to face with a man he would crouch, and if the man 
did not turn to flee the tiger would disappear as suddenly 
asif the earth had swallowed him, but in a very few 
minutes he would have secured the desired vantage 
ground and made his fatal spring. 

This is not because the tiger is a coward. nor because 
the human eye is capable of dominating him. When it 
becomes a question of fighting there is nosign of quailing 
in lion or tiger, but when it is a mere question of taking 
their prey, the destructive instinct is a purely pleasurable 
one, the enjoyment of which would be marred if they 
attacked in front, and provoked their prey to battle; and 
it is a merciful provision of nature that they show no 
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A SUMMER HUNT WITH THE PAWNEES. 


From a forthcoming volume of “‘Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk- 









camping. They selected the young men who should act 
as scouts, and arranged all the details of approach and 
the charge when a herd of buffalo was discovered large 
enough to call for a general surround. All the men were 
under their control, and amenable to their discipline. 
They did not hesitate to exercise their authority, nor to 
severely punish any one who committed an act by which 






































































































ren cova” the success of the hunt might be imperilled. 
BY GEO. BIRD GRINNELL (“YO”). The scouts sent out by the soldiers were chosen from 
i among the younger men. They acted merely as spies, 


their office was to find the buffalo. They moved rapidly 
along, far in advance of the marching column, and from 
the tops of the highest hills carefully scanned the country 
before them in search of buffalo. If a herd was discerned 
they were not to show themselves, nor in any way to 
alarm it. Having found the game, their duty was to 
observe its movement, learn where it was likely to be for 
the next few hours, and then to report as quickly as pos- 
sible to the camp. The soldiers then determined what 
action should be taken. If the news was received late in 
the day, and the buffalo were at some distance, the camp 
would probably be moved as near as practicable to where 
the herd was feeding, and the chase would take place in 
the early morning. If, on the other hand, the scouts 
found the herd in the morning, the men would start off 
at once for the surround, leaving the women to follow 
and make camp as near as possible to where the dead 
buffalo lay. 

Day after day we traveled southward, crossing the 
Platte River, and then the Republican about due south 
of the present flourishing town of Kearney. South of 
the Platte a few scattering buffalo were found, but no 
large herds. had been met with—nothing that called for 
a surround. At length we camped one night on the 
Beaver, a small affluent of the Republican, emptying into 
it from the south. . 


T was in the month of July, 1872. The Pawnees were 
preparing to start on their semi-annual buffalo hunt, 
and only the last religious rites remained to be performed 
before the nation should leave the village for the buffalo 
range. 

Ph, idadi, whoop,” came from without the lodge: and 
as I replied, ““Hhya, whoop,” the sturdy figure of Le-ta- 
kats-ta'-ka appeared in the doorway, 

“Lau, idad, tit-ti-ta-rik ti-rah-rék—Come, brother, 
they are going to dance.” he said, and then he turned 
and went out. 

I rose from the pile of robes on which I had been doz- 
ing, and, after rolling them up, strolled out after him. 
The village seemed deserted, but off toward the medicine 
lodge, which stood upon its outskirts, I could see a 
throng of Indians; and a low murmur of voices and of 
footsteps, the hum which always accompanies any large 
assemblage, was borne to my ears on the evening breeze. 
The ceremonies, which comprised the consecration of the 
buffalo staves and the buffalo dance, were about to begin. 
The great dirt lodge was crowded. I pushed my way 
through the throng of women and boys, who made up the 
outer circle of spectators, and soon found myself among 
the men, who made way for me, until I reached a posi- 
tion from which I could see all that was going on within 
the circle about which they stood. 

For several days the priests and the doctors had been 
preparing for this solemn religious ceremonial. They 
had fasted long; earnest prayers had been made to Ti-ra’- 
wa, and sacrifices had been offered. Now the twelve buf- 
falo skulls had been arranged on the ground in a half- 
circle, and near them stood the chiefs and doctors, | ride off over the bluffs, leaving the squaws to take down 
reverently holding in their hands the buffalo staves and | the lodges, pack the ponies, and pursue the designated 
sacred bows and arrows, and other implements of the] line of march. Before we are ready to ‘‘pull out,” most 
chase. For a little while they stood silent, with bowed | of the ponies have been packed, and a long, irregular 
heads, but presently one and then another began to mur- | line of Indians is creeping across the level valley, and be- 
mur their petitions to A-ti-us Ti-ra'’-wa, the Spirit | ginning to wind up the face of the bluffs. The procession 
Father. At first their voices were low and mumbling, | moves slowly, proceeding at a walk. Most of those who 
but gradually they became more earnest and lifted their | remain with the column are on foot, the squaws leading 
eyes toward heaven. It was impossible to distinguish] the ponies, and many of the men, wrapped in their 
what each one said, but now and then disjointed sentences | blankets, and with only their bows and arrows on their 
reached me. ‘‘Father, you are the Ruler—We are poor— | backs, walking briskly over the prairie, a little to one 
Take pity on us—Send us plenty of buffalo, plenty of | side. These last are the poorer Indians—thcse who have 
fat cows—Father, we are your children—help the people | but few horses. They travel on foot, letting their horses 
—send us plenty of meat, so that we may be strong, and| run without burdens, so that they may be fresh and 
our bodies may increase and our flesh grow hard—| strong, whenever they shall be needed for running the 
Father, you see us, listen.” As they prayed they moved | buffalo. 
their hands backward and forward over the implements Side by side, at the head of the column, walk eight 
which they heid, and atlength reverently deposited them | men who carry the buffalo staves. These are slender 
on the ground within the line of buffalo skulls, and then | spruce poles, like a short lodge-pole, wrapped with blue 
stepped back, still continuing their prayers. and red cloth, and elaborately ornamented with bead 

It was a touching sight to witness these men calling] work, and with the feathers of hawks and of the war 
upon their God for help. All of them had passed middle] eagle. These sticks are carried by men selected by the 
life, and some were gray-haired, blind and tottering; but | chiefs and doctors in private council, and are religiously 
they prayed with a fervor and earnestness that compelled | guarded. Upon the care of these emblems, and the 
respect. They threw their souls into their prayers, and as | respect paid to them, depends, in a great measure, the 
a son might entreat his earthly father for some great gift, | success of the hunt. While borne before the moving 
so they pleaded with Ti-ra'-wa. Their bodies quivered | column, no one is permitted to cross the line of march in 
with emotion, and great drops of perspiration stood upon | front of them. 


Il. 

With the gray dawn of morhing, the camp, as usual, 
is astir. By the time our little party have turned out of 
our blankets some of the Indians have already finished 
eating, and are catching up their horses and preparing to 

























their brows. They were thoroughly sincere. 


out of the village on the hunt. 


about four thousand Indians in the camp. It was the 
summer hunt of the tribe. Twice each year the agent 
permitted them to visit the buffalo range. The meat 
which they killed and dried on these hunts, the corn 
and squashes which they grew on their farms, and the 
small annuities received from the Government, were all 
they had to subsist on from season to season. Thus 
the occasion was one of importance to the Indians. Per- 
haps only the older heads among them fully appreciated 
its economic interest; but for all it was a holiday time; 
a temporary escape from confinement. Life on the res- 
ervation was monotonous. There was nothing to do 
except to sit in the sun and smoke, and tell stories of the 
former glories of the nation; of successful fights with 
the Sioux and Cheyennes, and of horse stealing expedi- 
tions, from which the heroes had returned with great 
herds of poniesand much glory. Now, fora little while, 
they returned to the old free life of earlier years, when 
the land had been all their own, and they had wandered 
at will over the broad expanse of the rolling prairie. 
Now, for atime, it was as it had been before the corn- 
fields of the white man had begun to dot the river bot- 
toms, before the sound of his rifle had made wild their game, 
before the locomotive’s whistle had shrieked through 
the still, hot summer air. Half a year’s provision was 
now to be secured. The comfort—almost the existence— 
of the tribe for the next six months depended on the 
accumulation of an abundant supply of dried buffalo 
meat, and no precaution was omitted to make the hunt 
successful. It would not do to permit each individual to 
hunt independently. Indiscriminate buffalo running by 
six or eight hundred men scattered over the prairie, each 
one working for himself alone, would result in the kill- 
ing of some few buffalo, but would terrify and drive 
away all the othersintheneighborhood. This matter was 
too important to be trusted to chance. The hunting was 
systematized. 

The government of the hunt was intrusted to the 
Pawnee soldiers, These were twenty-four warriors of 
mature age, not so old as tobe unfitted for active work. 
yet with the fires of early youth somewhat tempered by 
years of experience: men whose judgment and discretion 
could at all times be relied on. These soldiers acted 
under the chiefs, but the practical guidance of the hunt 
was wholly in their hands. They determined the direc- 
tion and length of each day’s march, and the spot for 





After the last of the articles had been placed upon the 
ground, their voices grew lower and at length died away. 
A moment later a drum sounded, and a dozen or twenty 
young warriors sprang into the circle and began the buf- 
falo dance. This was kept up without intermission for 
three days, and as soon as it was over, the tribe moved 


From the village on the Loup, we traveled southward; 
for in those days the region between the Platte and the 
Smoky rivers swarmed with buffalo. With the Pawnees 
were a few Poncas, Omahas and Otoes, so that there were 


Close behind the staff bearers follow a number of the 
principal men of the tribe; the head chief, old Pi'ta Le- 
shar, and a dozen or fifteen sub-chiefs or head men, all 
mounted on superb horses. Behind them comes the 
camp at large, a fantastically mingled multitude, march- 
ing without any appearance of order. Here most of the 
individuals are women, young girls and children, for the 
men who accompany the camp usually march singly, or 
by twos and threes, a little apart from the mob. Most of 


those rich enough in horses to be able to ride at all times, 
are scattered over the prairie for miles in every direction, 
picking up the small bands of buffalo, which have been 


passed by the scouts as not large enough to call for a gen- 


eral surround. The hunters are careful, however, not to 
follow too close upon the advance line, whose movements 
they can readily observe upon the bare bluffs far ahead 
of them. 

At the time of which I am writing the Pawnees had no 
wagons, all their possessions being transported on pack 
horses. The Indian pack pony is apt to be old and sedate, 
requiring no special guidance nor control. A strip of 
rawhide, knotted about the lower jaw, serves as a bridle, 
and is either tied up to the saddle or held in the rider’s 
hand. In packing the animals a bundle of lodge-poles is 
tied on either side of the saddle, one end projecting for- 
ward toward the borse’s head, the other dragging on the 
ground behind. This is the travois. Cross poles are 
often tied between these two dragging bundles, and on 
these are carried packages of meat and robes. Often, 
too, on a robe stretched between them, a sick or wounded 
Indian, unable to ride, is transported. The lodge-poles 
having been fastened to the saddle, the lodge is folded 
up and placed on it between them, and blankets, robes, 
and other articles are piled on top of this until the old 
horse has on its back what appears to be about as much 
as itcan carry. The pack is then lashed firmly in posi- 
tion, and pots, buckets and other utensils are tied about 
wherever there is room. 

On top of the load so arranged one or two women, or 
three or four children, clamber and settle themselves 
comfortably there, and the old horse is turned loose. 
Each rider carries in her hand a whip, with which she 
strikes the horse at every step, not cruelly at all, but just 
from force of habit. If the pack is low, so that her feet 
reach down to the animal’s sides, she keeps up also a con- 
stant drumming on his ribs with her heels. The old 
horse pays not the slightest attention to any of these 
demonstrations of impatience, but plods steadily along at 
a quiet walk, his eyes half closed and his ears nodding at 
each step. If the riders are women, each one holds a 
child or two in her arms, or on her back, or perhaps the 
baby board is hung over the end of a lodge-pole, and 
swings free. If the living load consists of children, they 
have in their arms a lot of puppies: for puppies occup 
with relation to the small Indian girls the place whic 
dolls hold among the white children. Many of the pack 
animals are mares with young colts, and these last, in- 
stead of following quietly at their mothers’ heels, range 
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here and there, sometimes before and sometimes behind 


theirdams. They are thus constantly getting lost in the 
crowd, and then they charge backward and forward 
in wild affright, neighing shrilly, until they have again 
found their place in the line of march. Many of the 
yearling colts have very small and light packs tied on 
their backs, while the two-year-olds are often ridden by 
the tiniest of the Indian boys, who are now giving them 
their first lesson in weight-carrying. Loose horses of all 
ages roam about at will, and their continual cries mingle 
with the barking of dogs, the calling of women and the 
yells of boys, and make an unceasing noise. 

The boys are boiling over with animal spirits, and 
like their civilized brothers of the same age, are con- 
tinually running about, chasing each other, wrestling, 
shooting arrows and playing games, of which the fam- 
iliar stick game seems the favorite. 

Whenever the column draws near any cover, which 
may shelter game, such as a few bushes in a ravine, or 
the fringe of low willows along some little watercourse, 
the younger men and boys scatter out and surround it. 
They beat it in the most thorough manner, and any 
game which it contains is driven out on the prairie, sur- 
rounded and killed. The appearance even of a jackass 
rabbit throws the boys into a fever of excitement, and 
causes them to shriek and yell as if in a frenzy. 

All the morning I rode with the Indians, either at the 
head of the column, chatting as best I could with Pi'ta 
£e-shar and other chiefs, or falling back and riding 
among the women and children, whom I never tired of 
watching. Frequently during the day I saw at a dis- 
tance, on the prairie, small bunches of buffalo in full 
flight, hotly pursued by dark-skinned riders, and occa- 
sionally two or three men would ride up to the marching 
columns with heavy loads of freshly-killed meat. The 
quick-heaving, wet flanks of the ponies told a story of 
sharp, rapid chases, and their tossing heads and eager, 
— louks showed how much interest they took in the 
nunt. 

The report of firearms was seldom heard. Most of the 
Indians hunted with the primitive weapon of their fore- 
fathers—the bow and arrow. For buffalo running an 
arrow is nearly as effective as lead. The power of the 
bow in expert hands is tremendous. Riding within halfa 
dozen yards of the victim’s side, the practiced bowman 
will drive the dart so far through the body of the buffalo 
that its shaft may project a foot or more from the oppo- 
site side—sometimes, indeed, may pass quite through. 
Besides, the bow can be used very rapidly and accurately. 
I have seen an Indian take a sheaf of six arrows in his 
hand, and discharge them at a mark more rapidly and 
with more certainty of hitting his target than I could 
fire the six barrels of a revolver, 


III. 

It was nearly noon, and I was riding along at the head 
of the column. I had but one horse, and did not care to 
wear him out by chasing around over the prairie, pre- 
ferring to save him for some great effort. We were 
traveling along a smooth divide between two sets of 
ravines, which ran off, one to the east and the other to 
the west. Pita Le-shar had just informed me by signs 
that we should make camp about two miles further on, 
by a stream whose course we could trace from where we 
then were. Suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
the huge dark bodies of half a dozen buffalo sprang into 
view, rising out of a ravine on our left not a hundred 
yards distant. When they saw the multitude before 
them, they stopped and stared at us, 

They were too cloze for me to resist the temptation to 
pursue. AsI lifted the reins from my pony’s neck and 
bent forward, the little animal sprang into asharp gallop 
toward the game, and as he did so I saw half a dozen 
Indians shoot out from the column and follow me. The 
buffalo wheeled, and in an instant were out of sight, but 
when I reached the edge of the bank down which thev 
had plunged, I could see through the cloud of dust, which 
they left behind them, their uncouth forms dashing down 
the ravine. My nimble pony, as eager for the race as his 
rider, hurled himself down the deep pitch, and sped along 
the narrow broken bed of the gully. I could feel that 
sometimes he would lengthen his stride to leap wide 
ditches, where the water from some side ravine had cut 
away the ground, but I never knew of these until they 
were passed. My eyes were fixed on the fleeing hera; 
my ears were intent on the pursuing horsemen. Close 
behind me I could hear the quick pounding of many 
hoofs, and could feel that one of the horses, nearer than 
the rest, was steadily drawing up to me—but I was gain- 
ing on the buffalo. Already the confused rumble of their 
hoof-beats almost drowned those of the horses behind me, 
and the air was full of the dust and small pebbles thrown 
up by their hurrying feet. But they were still ahead of 
me, and the gulch was so narrow that I could not shoot. 
The leading horseman drew nearer and nearer, and was 
now almost at my side. I could see the lean head and 
long, slim neck of his pony under my right arm, and 
could hear the rider speak to his horse and urge him for- 
ward in the race. My horse did his best, but the other 
had the most speed. He shot by me, and a moment later 
was alongs.de the last buffalo. 


As he passed me the young Indian made a laughing 
gesture of triumph, slipped an arrow on his bowstring, 
and drew it to its head; but just as be was about to let it 
fly, his horse, which was but a colt, took fright at the 
huge animal which it had overtaken, and shied violently 
to the right, almost unseating its rider. At the same 
moment the buffalo swerved a little to the left, and thus 
lost a few feet. Truly, the race is not always to the 
swift. As I passed the Indian, I could not restrain alittle 
whoop of satisfaction, and then swinging my rifle around, 
I fired. The buffalo fell in its stride, tossing up a mighty 
cloud of the soft yellow earth, and my pony ran by him 
fifty yards before he could be checked. Then I turned 
and rode back to look at the game. The other Indians 
had passed me like a whirlwind, and, close at the heels 
of the herd, had swept around a point of bluff and out of 
sight. Only my rival remained, and he was excitedly 
arguing with his horse. The logic of a whip-handle, ap- 
plied with vigor about the creature’s ears, convinced it 
that it must approach the dead buffalo; and then the 
rider dismounting, and passing his lariat about the ani- 
mal’s horns, drew the pony’s head to within a few feet of 
the terrifying mass, and fastened the rope. When he had 
accomplished this, he grinned pleasantly at me, and I 
responded in kind, and in dumb show transferred to him 
all my right and title in the dead buffalo, At this he 
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and rose and fell with it in the rhythmic swing of its 
stride. The plain was peopled with Centaurs. Out over 
each horse’s croup floated the long black hair of his rider, 
eee out on the wings of the breeze. 

8 

showed here and there patches of wet, which glistened 
in the slanting rays of the westering sun. Eight, ten, a 
dozen miles had been left behind us, and we were ap- 
proaching the top of a high bluff, when the signal was 
given to halt. 
but not a pony of them all showed any sign of distress, 
nor gave any evidence of the work he ed 0 

by his wet flanks and his highly accelerated breathing. 
Two or three of the soldiers rode up nearly to the top of 
the hill, dismounted and then peered over, and a moment 
later, at another signal, all mounted and the swift gallop 
began again. Over the ridge we passed, down the smooth 
slope, and across a wide level 
dogs and the owls and the rattlesnakes had their home. 
Through the dog town we hurried on thundering hoofs, 
no doubt amazing the dogs, and perhaps even arousing 
some slight interest in the sluggish, stupid snakes. Bad 
places these to ride through at such a pace, for a little 
carelessness on your horse’s part might cost hima broken 
leg and you an ugly tumble. 
thought of dog town or horse or possible accident, for the 
minds of all were upon the next high ridge, behind 
which we felt sure that the buffalo would be found. 


smiled still more cheerfully, and set to work ‘*butcher- 


The animal was a superb specimen, just entering his 
prime, and was fat, round and sleek. His horns were 
symmetrically curved and beautifully polished. Not a 
scratch marred their shining surfaces, nor a splinter was 
frayed from their sharp points. The sweeping black 
beard was long and full, and the thick curls upon his 
hump and massive shoulders were soft and deep, while 
the short hair of his sides and hips was smooth as the coat 
of a horse. His size was enormous. It seemed that he 
would have turned the scale at quite two thousand 
pounds. Certainly his weight exceeded that of both the 
tifteen-hand ponies that stood beside him. 

A few moments later, I was again in the saddle, and 
riding on along the course taken by the remaining buffalo, 
for I was anxious to see what had become of them. On 
rounding the point of the bluff, where I had last seen 
them, my curiosity was satisfied. The valley here wid- 
ened out until it was perhaps sixty yards across, and on 
either side rose vertical bluffs of yellow chalk to a height 
of forty feet. Scattered about over the little plain, lay 
half a dozen buffalo, over each of which bent one or two 
Indians busily plying the knife. At the foot of the bluff 
at one side of the valley stood four or five others. looking 
at a cow. perched on a narrow shelf ten feet below the 
top. I shall never understand how that animal reached 
the position it occupied. There was evidently no way of 
getting to it except by jumping up from below, which 
was obviously impossible—or down from above, which 
seemed out of the question. The shelf was so short that 
the animal could move neither backward nor forward, 
and was just wide enough for it to standon. AsI rode 
up and joined the little group above it, the head and 
shoulders of a middle-aged Indian appeared over the top 
of the bluff, above the cow. He lay down flat on his 
breast, and holding in both hands an old-fashioned muz- 
zle-loading pistol, attempted to shoot the cow from above, 
but his old arm would not go off. He snapped it half a 
dozen times, and then, discouraged, called out something 
to us below. One of the boys turned to me, and said 
very slowly and distinctly, ““He say, you shoot.” I 
therefore dismounted, and fired at the cow, which re- 
sponded by shaking her head angrily, and whisking her 
short tail. Another call came from the old fellow on top 
of the bluff, and the young man said to me, ‘‘He say, you 
hit her; right spot.” A moment later, the cow bent for- 
ward and fell on her knees, and the Indian above dropped 
down on her back. 

Turning my horse’s head in the direction from which I 
had come, I rode up through a side ravine on to the high 
prairie. A mile away I could see the column of march- 
ing Indians, plodding along at their old slow pace. Here 
and there, over the rolling hills, dark forms were visible, 
some of them in rapid motion, others apparently station- 
ary. Often it was impossible to determine whether these 
figures were horsemen or buffalo, but sometimes, far 
away, I could see a mimic chase in which pursuer and 
pursued appeared no larger than ants. 

As I came up with the Indians, they were just descend- 
ing into the stream bottom, where camp was to be made. 
The small boys had, as usual, dispersed themselves over 
the valley and among the underbrush. Many of the 
squaws, leaving the ponies and packs to their sister-wives 
or children, were hurrying up or down the stream to 
gather wood. Already the leading ponies were being re- 
lieved of their loads. Suddenly, from the mouth of a 
little ravine coming down into the stream bottom, rose a 
chorus of shrill yelps and shrieks from childish throats, 
and a gang of wild turkeys were seen, running rapidly 
through the high grass toward the hills. A moment 
later, with a loud quit-quit of alarm, they took wing, 
but not before several of their number had fallen before 
the missiles of the boys. Most of them went up or down 
the creek, but one inexperienced bird took its course 
directly over our heads. 

Those who have seen the Indian only on dress parade, 
talk of his stolidity, impassiveness, and his marvelous 
contro] over his countenance and his emotions. This de- 
meanor he can and does assume, and when he is with 
white men. or among strangers, he is usually all that he 
has been pictured; but take him by himself, and he ex- 
presses his feelings with as little restraint as a child. So 
it was now. No grave chief, no battle-scarred warrior, 
nor mighty worker of ti-war’-uks-ti (magic) was too 
dignified to express his interest at the appearance of this 
great bird sailing laboriously along, thirty or forty feet 
above him. It was as if the turkey had flown over a 
great company of schoolboys, and the utter abandonment 
of the excited multitude, the entire absence of restraint, 
the perfect naturalness of the expression of feeling, had 
in them something very delightful and infectious. eer 
Indian, who held in his hand anything that was light 
enough to throw, hurled it at the bird, and a crowd of 
whips, sticks, hatchets, fleshers, and arrows, rose to 
meet it as it passed along. One missile knocked from its 
tail a few long feathers, which drifted slowly down on 
the heads of the people. It kept on, but before it had 
passed beyond the long line of Indians extending back 
over the plain, its strength became exhausted, it came to 
the ground, and was at once dispatched by those nearest 
to it. 

Almost before the turkey’s fate had been decided, 
many of the lodges had been pitched, and now the slender 
gray columns from a hundred camp-fires began to climb 
up through the still air toward the blue above. The 
women were hard at work cooking, or spreading out 
freshly killed robes, or putting up drying scaffolds, while 
the men lounged in the shade and smoked or chatted. 
Our wagon was halted at one side of the camp, and the 
tired horses’and mules were stripped of saddles and har- 
ness, and picketed near at hand. The Indian pack ponies 
were collected and driven off on the upland in charge of 
several boys. 

Tv. 

We had invitations to eat meat at several lodges that 
day. Usually we did not accept these freely proffered 
hospitalities, because we had no means of returning them, 
but one of these invitations came from a particular 
friend, and to-day we broke through our rule. We 
feasted on roast ribs, ka’wis, and dried meat, and really 
had a delightful time. It was about three o’clock when 
we finished the meal, and we were anaes about the 
lodge, smoking and chatting, in lazy after-dinner fashion, 
when we were startled by a series of yells and shouts, 
among which I distinguished the words **Cha'-ra-rat wa- 
ta’—The Sioux are coming.” Our Indian companions 





























































catching horses, and"bringing them in among the lodges, 


away, we saw the horse herd dashing along at top speed, 
and a little to one side of it a horseman riding in circles, 
and waving his blanket before him. 


hard as we could to the wagon, caught up rifles and cart- 
ridge belts, and buckling on the latter as we ran, kept on 
to the horses. There was no time to saddle up. We 
looped the ropes around their jaws, sprang on their naked 


herd of ponies thundered by, and swept down the bluffs 
tothe camp. The rolling expanse before us was dotted 
with Indians, each one urging forward his horse to its 
speed. Many of them were already a long way in ad- 


might — our ponies, there was little hope that we 
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snatched up their arms, and rushed out of the lodge, and 
we were not slow in following. ‘“‘Siks-e-kitta-wit wis- 
kiits—Get on your horses quick,” shouted our host. The 
camp was in a state of wild excitement. Naked men 
were running to their horses, and jerking their lariats 
from the picket pins, sprang on their backs and rode 
hard for the hills; while women and boys rushed about, 


where they were securely fastened. Less than a mile 


It was evident that 
the Sioux were trying to run off the herd. We ran as 


backs, and were off. As we rode up on the prairie, the 


vance, and were passing over the furthest high bluff, 
which seemed to rise up and meet the sky. Hard as we 


would be in time to have any hand in the encounter—if 
one took place—between the Pawnees and their here- 
ditary foes. 

We kept on until we reached the crest of the high bluff. 
From here we could see far off over the plain, dozens of 
black dots strung out after oneanother. Nearer at hand, 
other Indians, whose steeds, like ours, had proved too 
slow for the swift pursuit, were riding back toward us, 
showing in their faces the disappointment which they 
felt at being left behind. With these we turned about, 
and rode toward the camp. Among them was one of the 
herd boys, for the moment a hero, who had to repeat his 
story again and again. He had been sitting on top of a 
hill, not far from the horses, when he discovered several 
Sioux stealing toward them througharavine. Signaling 
his comrades, they succeeded in getting the herd in 
motion before the robbers had approached very close to 
them. Eight of the slowest horses had dropped behind 
during the flight, and had no doubt fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. 

One by one, the Indians came straggling back to camp 
during the afternoon and evening, but it was not until 
late that night that the main body of the pursuers came 
in. They had ten extra horses, two of which they had 
taken in turn from the Sioux. They had no scalps, how- 
ever, for they had been unable to overtake the enemy. 

Long we sat that night,by the fire in Pi’ta Le-shar’s 
lodge, talking over the exciting events of the afternoon; 
and as we rose to go to our wagons, and said good-night, 
the old man, who had been silently gazing into the coals 
for some time, looked up at me and smiled, saying, 
‘*Wa-ti-hes ti-kot-it ti-ra-hah—To-morrow we will kill 
buffalo.” 

Vv. : 

When we turned out of our blankets the next morning, 
a heavy mist hung over the prairie. This was unfortu- 
nate, for so long as the fog lasted it would be impossible 
for the scouts to see far enough to discover the buffalo. 
The first few hours of the march were uneventful. Once 
or twice the huge bodies of a small band of buffalo 
loomed up through the white mist about us, their size and 
shape greatly exaggerated and distorted by its deceptive 
effect. As the sun climbed toward the zenith, the air 
grew brighter, and by mid-day the fog had risen from 
the ground, and though still clinging in white cottony 
wreaths about the tops of the higher bluffs near us, we 
now could see for quite a long distance over the prairie. 
A little latter the sun burst forth, and the sky became 
clear. Soon after noon we went into camp. 

We had just begun our dinner, when arunner was seen 
coming at full gallop down the bluff. It was one of the 
scouts. He dashed through the village, and did not check 
his pony’s speed until he had reached old Pi'ta Le-shar's 
lodge. Here he stopped, and bending from his horse 
spoke a few words very earnestly, gesticulating and point- 
ing back over the prairie in the direction whence he had 
come. As he rode on and past us, he called out, ‘‘ Te co’ 
di tut-tu-ta-rik ti-ra-hah—I saw many buffalo,” and we 
shouted back to him, ‘‘ Ti#-ra-heh—It is good.” 

At once the women began to take down the lodges and 
pack the ponies. Buffalo had been discovered about fif- 
teen miles to the southwest, and orders had been issued 
to remove the village to the creek on which they were 
feeding. while the men should go on at once and make 
the surround. Our teamster, to whom the Indians 
had already, from his occupation, given the name ‘‘Jack- 
ass Chief,” was directed to move with the camp; and 
leaving everything save guns and ammunition belts in 
the wagons, we joined the crowd of men who were riding 
out of the village. 

The scene that we now beheld was such as might have 
been witnessed here a hundred years ago. it is one that 
can never be seen again. Here were eight hundred war- 
riors, stark naked, and mounted on naked animals. A 
strip of rawhide, or a lariat, knotted about the lower jaw, 
was all their horses’ furniture. Among all these men 
there was not a gun nor pistol, nor any indication that 
they had ever met with the white men. For the moment 
they had put aside whatever they had learned of civiliza- 
tion. Their bows and arrows they held in their hands. 
Armed with these ancestral weapons, they had become 
once more the simple children of the plains, about tosla 
the wild cattle that Ti-ra’-wa had given them for food. 
Here was barbarism pure and simple. Here was nature. 

A brief halt was made on the upper prairie, until all 
the riders had come up, and then, at a moderate gallop, 
we set off. A few yards in advance rode the twenty- 
four soldiers, at first curbing in their spirited little steeds, 
till the horses’ chins almost touched their chests, and 
occasionally, by a simple motion of the hand, waving 
back some impetuous boy, who pressed too close upon 
them. Many of the Indians led aspare horse, still riding 
the one that had carried them through the day. Often 
two men would be seen mounted on the same animal, 
the one behind having the lariats of two led horses 
wound about his arm. Here and there a man, with his 
arm over the horse’s neck, would run along on foot by 
the side of the animal which was to serve him in the 
charge. : 

As we proceeded, the pace became cote a little 
more rapid. The horses went along easily and without 
effort, Fach naked Indian seemed a ee of his steed, 


midst of this amphitheater. 
the main herd on the lower hills, were old bulls, singly 
and in twos and threes, some of them quietly chewing 
the cud, others sullenly pawing up the dust, or grinding 
their battered horns into the yellow dirt of the hillsides, 
Not the slightest notice was taken of us as we rode down 
the slope at a pace that was almost a run, but still held 
in check by the soldiers. 
not yet been given. 
tended than it had been; each man pressing as far for- 
ward as he dared, and those on either flank bei 
ahead of the center that they were almost on a line with 
the soldiers. 
between the hilltop and the buffalo, when some of the 
outlying bulls seemed to observe us, and after looking 
for a moment or two, these started in rapid flight. 
attracted the attention of the herd, and when we were 
yet half a mile from them, they took the alarm. At once 
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Gradually the 


ow gallop became a fast one. The flanks of the horses 


In a moment every man was off his horse, 


one, except 


plain, where the prairie 


But no one took much 


And so it proved. Just before reaching it we were 


again halted. Two of the soldiers reconnoitered, and 
then signaled that the buffalo were in sight. 
horses 
mounted. As we rode slowly up over the ridge, we saw 
spread out before us a wide valley black with buffalo. 
Two miles away, on the other side, rose steep ragged 
bluffs, up which the clumsy buffalo would make but 
slow progress, while the ponies could run there nearly as 
fast as on level ground. fe 

have been chosen for a surround. 


The tired 
were now turned loose and the extra ones 


was the very place that would 


At least a thousand buffalo were lying down in the 
Here and there, away from 


The orders for the charge had 
Our line was now much more ex- 


ing so far 


We had covered perhaps half the distance 


This 


all were on their feet. For a moment they gazed be- 
wildered at the dark line that wass~eeping toward them, 
and then down went every huge head and up flew every 
little tail, and the herd was off in a headlong stampede 
for the opposite hills. As they sprang to their feet, the 


oldest man of the soldiers, who was riding in the center 


of the line, turned back toward us and uttered a shrill 
Loo'-ah! It was the word we had waited for. 

Like an arrow from a bow each horse darted forward. 
Now all restraint was removed, and each man might do 
his best. What had been only a wild gallop became a 
mad race. Each rider hoped to be the first to reach the 
top of the opposite ridge, and to turn the buffalo back 
into the valley, so that the surround might be completely 
successful. How swift those little ponies were, and how 
admirably the Indians managed to get out of them all 
their speed! I had not gone much more than half way 
across the valley when I saw the leading Indians pass 
the head of the herd, and begin to turn the huffalo. This 
was the first object of the chase, for in a stampede the 
cows and young are always in the lead, the bulls bringing 
up the rear. This position is not taken from chivalric 
motives on the part of the males, but simply because 
they cannot run so fast as their wives and children. 
Bulls are never killed when cows and heifers can be 
had. 

Back came the herd, and I soon found myself in the 
midst of a throng of buffalo, horses and Indians. There 
was no yelling nor shouting on the part of the men, but 
their stern set faces, and the fierce gleam of their eyes, 
told of the fires of excitement that were burning within 
them. Three or four times my rifle spoke out, and to 
some purpose; and one shot, placed too far back, drew on 
me a quick, savage charge from a vicious young cow. 
My pony, while a good cattle horse, was new at buffalo 
running, and his deliberation in the matter of dodging 
caused me an anxious second or two, as I saw the cow’s 
head sweep close to his flank. It was far more interest- 
ing to watch the scene than to take part in it, and I soon 
rode to a little knoll from which I could overlook the 
whole plain. Many brown bodies lay stretched upon the 

ound, and many more were dashing here and there, 
closely attended by reluctant pursuers. It was sad to see 
so much death, but the people must have food, and none 
of this meat would be wasted. 

Before I turned my horse’s head toward the camp, 
the broad disc of the setting sun had rested on the 
tops of the western bluffs, and tipped their crests with 
fire: His horizontal beams lit up with a picturesque red- 
ness the dusky forms which moved about over the valley. 
Up the ravines and over the hills were stringing long 
lines of squaws, leading patient ponies, whose backs were 
piled high with dark, dripping meat, and with soft, 
shaggy skins. Late into the night the work continued 
and the loads kept coming into the camp. About the 
flickering fires in and before the lodges there was feast- 
ing an merriment. Marrow bones were tossed among the 
red embers, calf’s head was baked in the hot earth, fat 
ka'-wis boiled, and boudins eaten raw. With laughter 
and singing and story telling and dance the night wore 
away. 

Ovet the plain where the buffalo had fallen, the gray 
wolf was prowling, and, with the coyote, the fox and the 
badger, tore at the bones of the slain. When day came, 
the golden eagle and the buzzard ree upon the naked 
red skeletons, and took their toll. And far away to the 
southward, a few frightened buffalo, some of which had 


‘ arrows sticking in their sore sides, were cropping the 
' short grass of the prairie, 
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Ahainyal History. 


OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS. 
I.—-IN A GARDEN. 


| Baas: first began, the record tells us, in a garden, and 

ever since, gardens have had a charm for humans. 
A town garden is an especial delight, affording rest in 
the midst of restlessness, and being the fairest resort in 
all the world for birds. My Lord St. Albans setteth out 
the requirements of a garden in what shape it seemeth to 
him most pleasurable, and he fails not to instruct us that 
it should be some green, some heath, and some devoted 
to both flowers and fruits. Such an one is surely most 
pleasing to the birds, which being small themselves, 
usually enjoy the world in parvo, and like not to seek 
far for their variety. If now there be provided for them 
ia the space of a quarter acre, both trees and shrubs, in 
due proportion with flowers and waste ground, the owner 
may become a White of Selborne, if he only will, and 
write an edifying book on what he sees from his window. 

First, if it is an ideal garden—and all my ideal gardens 
are modeled after one which existed so long since Queen 
Anne’s day, that I can remember it distinctly—there 
must be berry-yielding shrubbery and small fruits, apple 
and plum trees, not too trim to afford a supply of worms 
and insects, strawberries for the robins, flowers for the 
humming birds, shade trees for nesting, viburnum bushes 
and mountain ashes to furnish food for the winter 
comers, and in one corner a sheaf of weeds for the 
finches to revel in. 

If such a garden lacks regularity and spruceness, are 
these matters of importance, when every year the robin 
turns mason there, and plasters an adobe hut in the 
crotch of the maple tree; when later on the pewee sad- 
dles her shallow nest on some convenient limb in the 
leafy hermitage of the upper branches, and the yellow 
warbler, in building her domicile, samples all the cot- 
tony materials within reach—fern silk, milkweed down, 
thistle down, cotton grass threads, the wool of willow 
catkins, even to robbing the cotton clothesline of all the 
lint she can pull off; while, best of all, the dear old 
‘““chippy” comes back year after year to build in the bush 
honeysuckle a nest woven of roots and horsehair, as neat 
and clean as herself; the bright-eyed, contented little 
housekeeper that she is. No comer is as welcome as the 
‘“‘chippy,” who knows us all, and trusts us wholly. 

Of course, every spring there is the usual battle con- 
cerning the ownership of the martin house over the way, 
in which the purple martins send the English sparrows 
packing with little ceremony, and verify the maxim that 
possession is nine points in the law. Then follows much 
twittering and talking over of plans on the part of the 
victorious pair, who never fall out with each other, 
although either would defy the world in arms— 





“The bravest are the tenderest, 
Tie loving are the daring.” 


And now the female flies back and forth, gathering 
straws for her nest. The strawberry bed, from which the 
covering has now been removed, presents excellent ‘‘ter- 
minal facilities,” which she is not slow in perceiving. 
Whether it is an individual peculiarity or a feature in 
the domestic economy of the species is not for us to deter- 
mine, but here at least the lady chooses her own straws, 
and fiies with them—two or three in a tagot held firmly 
in her tiny bill—to her house, her spouse accompanying 
her, himself unladen, but gallantly offering praise, 
encouragement and protection. Considering the excel- 
lent name which this couple bears, it is at least charita- 
ble to suppose that the arrangement is mutually agree- 
able, and that the lady prefers to see to the management 
of her own affairs. 

On their first arrival the cherry or cedar birds are wel- 
come, their trim figures and tailor-made clothes attract- 
ing attention. Their voices, which are politely soft and 
monotonous, and their limp way of sitting around doing 
nothing, would seem to indicate that they had been 
**fitted” to shine in bird society. Perhaps they do; but, 
like many other brainless society lights, they soon wear 
out their welcome, develop gourmandizing tendencies and 
shameless impudence in helping themselves to what they 
want. In cherry time they are insufferable, not only 
stealing from you, but adding insult to injury by raising 
their voices to inform you that you can’t help yourself. 
Earlier in the season they do eat canker worms, and in 
the spring they have a pretty way of feeding each other 
to any particular choice morsel. Even the bitter moun- 
tain-ash becomes a pledge of affection; nor is this pretty 
custom confined to mates alone, for Nuttall tells us that 
an eye-witness assured him that **he bas seen one, among 
a row of these birds seated upon a branch, dart after an 
insect, and offer it when caught to his associate, who 
very «isinterestedly passed it to the next; and each de- 
clining the offer the morsel has proceeded backward and 
torward before it was appropriated.” 

In the spring the juncos. or blue-backed snowbirds, 

yme in flocks, and are abundant for many days, flitting 
sbout in the shrubbery, conspicuous by their parti-colored 
tails, and their grasshopper-like way of rising only when 


forced to de so, and after a demi-flight dropping to the 
vround near at hand At this time of the year they are 
nusvualiy Misv, exXamiming the frost-bleached pate her of 
wekweed, rusting through the dead pea vines and 
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She Snortsman Tourist. 


ate | aes, be the majority of them ever « 


forms under which he preys upon birds. 


quaintances one makes in a garden. 


and whose presence never becomes wearisome. 


cal nature. 
scheming parents. 


from which not even birds are exempt. 
birds without temptations. 


evil, and become initiated into the arts of dissimulation, 


beaks, that they never touched my currants. 
to put such temptations in their way? Or ought I to 


done. They will still rob me, and defy me, and demand 
the whole for an imaginary tithe of worms, and I shall 
allow it this year as heretofore. 

FANNIE PEARSON Harpy. 


THE HAWK AND THE SQUIRREL. 


a. down the gentle slopes of Sonoma Mountain 
yesterday—the mountain is 2,340ft. high—we ob- 
served a very large hawk—the largest of the hawks, a 
large brown-spotted fellow, perhaps rightly an eagle— 
perched on the fence by the roadside. As we approached, 
he flew quartering toward us, dove down at the foot of a 
rocky hill and arose in the air carrying a full-grown gray 
ground squirrel in his talons. This squirrel is nearly the 
size of the timber gray squirrel of the East, and looks 
very much like it, except that it usually hasseveral light- 
colored bars on its sides, and old specimens are of a 
lighter earthy gray. It lives in holes in the ground, usu- 
ally in dry, rocky places. 

The hawk flew about 50yds., when the squirrel reached 
up and bit him on the leg. This squirrel has a very 
tough hide, sharp, strong teeth, and is a fighter from 
away back, The hawk at once released his talons. but 
the squirrel hung on with his teeth quite a little time, 
and ther dropped to the ground and started for his rocky 
home The hawk flew down 100yds. further and alighted 
on the fence. The squirrel was injured somewhat, but 
made very good time back. The hawk waited until he 
was within a few vards of home, when he darted for him 
again and arose with him. This last flight of the hawk 
showed with what wonderful velocity the great bird 
could pass through the air. The hawk had flown only 
two or three rods when the squirrel bit him again, and he 
dropped it. The poor squirrel was now badly used up, 
but he did his best to get under cover. The hawk again 
perched on the fence. The squirrel had reached within 
a few feet of its burrow when the hawk started for him 
again. This time he seized the now well nigh helpless 
squirrel securely with both feet and sat down on his 
tail—the hawk’s tail—stretched out his legs to their full- 
est extent and stretched his head and neck away back 
out of danger, and so held his victim until his struggles 
were over, and then he flew up on an old tree to enjoy 
his dinner; and the show was over. 

This gray ground squirrel is one of the very worst nuis- 
ances of the foothills and dry plains, because of his injury 
to the farmer’s crops. They have become so destructive 
in places that farmers have had to organize and pass 
stringent regulations for their destruction. I bave been 
in places in Alameda county where it was not uncommon 
to see a hundred of them in sight atonce. They are very 
swift of foot and usually run with their great bushy tail 
erect. They look very pretty scudding across the smooth 
sward. The California pocket gopher, a rat-like rodent 
with a large pocket in each cheek, which lives entirely 
under ground, on the roots of trees and plants, is often 
fearfully destructive on trees and bulbs, and is a great 
nuisance. It is ubiquitous everywhere, ip hill, mountain 
anu valley, even in towns and cities, It is a very hard 
critter to dispose of. They often destroy fruit trees 


and other tubers and bulbs. 

We have in these two rodents a good lesson in the 
action of species upon other species. 
check, before the State was settled, by the larger hawks, 
eagles, coyotes and snakes; the gopher especially by the 
snake, a large. active, harmless constrictor 
snake, like the bull snake and black snake of the 
Eastern States. All of these creatures it was the first 
hard work of the early settlers and all the settlers since 
to kill at every opportunity, with the result that the 
rodents have scarcely a natural enemy left, and have 
nothing to do in life but to grow fat and breed like rats 
and they attend faithfully to 
vuld not get along very pleasantly 
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hairs down their throats and strings around their legs, 
or sit yellow-mouthed and sleepy-eyed, happy in their 
ignorance, in the most dangerous places, to whom you 
have to bea beneficent Providence, rescuing them against 
their wills from dangers they are unaware of—the cat, 
the dog, the small boy, the ‘‘adversary” in all the various 


It would take too long to mention all the pleasant ac- 
They are so numer- 
ous and so diversified—some, like the people you pass in 
the street, whom you know only to nod to; others a lit- 
tle better, yet not intimately known; some with whom 
you may claim a calling acquaintance; others dear and 
familiar friends, whose failure to return would be Jamented 


Life in a garden is, I suspect, for birds as well as men. 
a sort of revival of the Eden experiment—delightful to 
the imagination, but with serious drawbacks of a practi- 
The cares of housekeeping are no less there, 
and as the year rolls on, the birds may be seen changed 
from enraptured lovers into hard worked providers, and 
Parental affection seems sometimes 
to supplant ali the other virtues; care induces nervous- 
ness, and nervousness exhibits itself in a bad temper, 
Nor are the 
My currant bushes become a 
tree of knowledge to them, where they learn good and 


stoutly averring before the tell-tale juice is dried on their 
Ought I 


drive the birds out? The latter, fortunately, cannot be 
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scarce in all the northern part of this continen: 
dangerous bite, all the th od must go. Ne sabare a 
two or three large healthy gopher snakes to the sean 
this State left undisturbed would prove a grand blessing, 
Again the jack rabbit; the self same enemies held hin, 
very carefully in check. Now, his enemies being gone 
he is hiving things very much his own way in the great 
interior valleys. For a time he was ‘‘the boss.” But a 
making great ‘‘drives” of a township at a time, the jack, 
can be driven into a pen like a flock of sheep, and thous- 
ands of them killed at one fell swoop. I think this same 
jack rabbit the most ridiculous looking an-i-mule on 
earth, as he goes scudding over the plain with his sma]] 
head, immense ears, both erect, pressed close together 
and pointed forward, and what littJe tail he has tucked 
carefully between his hindlegs. He goes like the wind 
He can outrun the coyote in a fair race, but the little 
wolf circumnavigates him and eventually brings him to 
grief. But he cannot outrun the eagles and great hawks 
Several letters have come here lately addressed to 
the postmaster, with the request to hand them to ‘‘Byrne,” 
This is unnecessary, for if they are simply addressed 
“Byrne” I will get them. The sportsmen here are now 
having lovely sport after deer and quail. A friend has 
just come in from the Red Woods in the north part of 
this county, where he and his chum bagged eight fine 
deer in three days. He brought me a “hunk” of jerked 
venison, which is tender and delicious. The coast or 
red wood region of this county and to the north is cer- 
tainly as fine.a place for the sportsman’s autumn outing 
with gun, rifle or line, as can be found on this earth. 
Deer, bear, grouse, quail, squirrels and rabbits are more 
than plenty; gamy mountain trout are in aJl the moun- 
tain streams, and the climate is so perfect that one is at 
home wherever his blankets are, with.no storms or rain 
to seek shelter from. I will be pleased to give sportsmen 
any desired information about this or any other part of 
the State. BYRNE. 
PETALUMA, California. 


RHINOCEROS HORNBILL. 


A HIGHLY interesting and remarkable case of birds 
E has recently been put on exhibition in the National 
Museum at Washington. The group represents a breed- 
ing pair of Bornean rhinoceros hornbills (Buceros rhinoc- 
eroides), and shows in addition to the birds themselves a 
section of a large tree, in a cavity of which the female 
has her nest. The female is on her nest, with only the 
tips of her bill exposed to view, having been plastered in 
by the male, according to the universal and altogether 
peculiar habit of members of this family of birds. The 
male is perched upon a branch slightly above the level 
of the entrance to the nest and is in the attitude of reach- 
ing down to the female with a fruit in his beak with 
which to feed her. The accessories to the birds are made 
in papier maché in very exact imitation of a forest tree 
trunk with vines and foliage; and the group is upon the 
whole a very striking and interesting one. The species 
represented is with one exception perhapsthe largest and 
most conspicuous of the family. The specimens were 
collected by the taxidermist, Mr. Chas. F. Adams, of 
Champaign, Illinois, who designed and prepared the 
group, and who on account of his familiarity with their 
native haunts is especially well qualified to transfer from 
the wilderness to the museum one of the most remark- 
able scenes in the domestic affairs of wild nature known 
upon the earth. As stated above this retnarkable habit 
is entirely peculiar to the hornbills, 
not certainly known; some observers state that the plas- 
tering is done by the male, others maintain that the 
female incarcerates herself. If the male does it, his 
object is doubtless to prevent the female from leaving 
her nest before the eggs are hatched. If the female does 
it, itis probable that protection from enemies is her ob- 
ject. The female is fed by her mate during her incarcer- 
ation, and should anything happen to him during her 
imprisonment her life would necessarily be sacrificed. 


A SKUNK IN THE TRAIL.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Hough’s recent account of a family of ‘‘Skunks on 
Dress Parade” reminds me of a meeting with one of these 
loud-breathed varmints I met in the Big Hole Basin, 
Montana, last fall. I was riding a sleepy little cayuse 
through a creek bottom in the foothills, when I saw a 
skunk in the trail about 20yds. ahead. I supposed the 
cayuse saw him too and paid no attention to him, It 
seems, however. that he had not, for when we came 
within about 4ft. of the skunk, he suddenly realized that 
we were there, got his back up like an indignant Maria 
cat, whisked his big bushy tail up over spine and the 
cayuse made one of the allfiredest jumps that ever a 
scared horse made, I reckon. He went about 20ft. 


several inches in diameter, and eat up crops of potatoes a sideways, and when he did strike the earth he 


drove my spine clear up into my hat. Fortunately I was 
prepared for some little disturbance and had a good seat, 
so he didn’t get out from under me, but after that when 
I saw a skunk ahead of me I always rode round through 
the next school district that the cayuse might not see 
him.—G, O, SHIELDs. 


Birps or PLumMe.—According to the Mobile Register, 
Emile Scheuermann of that city has since June 1 shipped 
10,000 terns and other birds of plume to the New York 
markets. They were killed on Sand and Pettibois islands 
Commenting on the bird plume industry the Southern 
Lumberman of Oct. 1 save: “There t« one flourishing 
Southern industry that is not at all pleasant to contem 
plate. We allude to the indiecriminate slaughter of bird 
for their plumage. But it ix the decree of fashion—th 
cruciestt and most sem-eles: of tyrants, a tyrant thet 
curiously incumetetent act+ 
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The cold weather made the birds very 


HAWK MiaRaTION.—London, Ont., Oct. 2.—On Friday, 
Sept. 30, an immense flight of hawks passed south over 
Port Stanley, Elgin county,Ont. The flight continued all 

y. Numbers flew quite low while the others circled 
round as high as the eye could discern them.—R. G. M. 
Hawks have recently appeared in unusual numbers in 
Connecticut; one town has paid out $49.25 bounty on 
them at 25 cents per head. | 


RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 
_Parcnased—Nine hedgehogs (Erinaceus europeus), three Rich- 
ardson’s spermophiles (Spermophilus richardsoni), one collared 
pect ary (Dicotyles torquatus), two cuckoos (Cuculus canorum), one 
noonoe (Upupa epops), two Swainson’s lorikeets (Lricoglossus nove- 
juilandie), three great eagle owls (Bubo ignavus), one wood owl 
(syrnium aluco). two green lizards (Lacerta viridis), four basilisk 
cpameleons (Chameleon hasiiiscus), one Kuropean glass snake 
(Pseudopus pallasii), two common European snakes (Lropidenotus 
yatrix), one AZsculapian snake (Coluber wsculapii), one four-rayed 
spake (Hlaphis quaterradiatus), six ring-necked snakes (Diadophis 
punctatus), three hog-nosed snakes (Heterodon platyrhinus), two 
water soakes (Tropidonotus sipedon), one Cyclop’s water snake 
(Tropidonotus cyclopeum), one green snake (Cyclophis wstivus), one 
Qsceola’s snake (Osceola elapsoidea), one water moccasin (Ancistro- 
don piscivorus), one coach-whip snake (Bascanium flagelliforme), 
eight common iguanas (Iguana tuberculata), one royal python 
(Python regius), three banded rattlesnakes (Crotalus horridus), 
twent)-seven spotted salamanders (Salamander maculosa), eleven 
spotted salamanders (Diemyctylus miniatus) and six black sala- 
manders (Desmugnathus niger). Presented—One gray fox (Canis 
virginianus), two raccoons (Procyon lotor), two great blue herons 
(Ardea herodias), one night heron (Nycticorax griseus neevius), one 
common. bittern (Botaurus minor), one turtle dove (Turtur risorius), 
four aliigators (Alligator mississippiensis), five musk terrapin 
(Aromochelys odvratus), one banded rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus), 
two pine snakes (Pitophis melanoleucus), one hog-nosed snake 
(Heterodon platyrhinus), fifteen wave-lined lizards (Sceloporus un- 
dulatus), two chameleons (Anolis principalis), three Arizona dia- 
mond rattlesnakes (Crotalus adamanteus atrox), one water snake 
(Lropidonotus sipedon) and three Gila monsters (Heloderma suspec- 


Game Bag and Gun. 


OPEN SEASONS. 


West Virginia. 
Deer, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15; no houndiog season. Quail, Virginia 
partridge, Oct. 10 to Dec. 1. Wild turkey, Sept. 15 to Jan. 1. 
Ruffed grouse, pheasant, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. Wildfowl, Oct. 1 to 


April L. 








Texas. 


BELTON, Tex., Sept. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: Referring to 
“Guadalupe’s” letter in issue of 12th, let me say that our open 
seasons are: Deer, Aug. 1 to Jan. 20(Act of April 11, 1883, which 
was amended April 4, 1889, to exempt 116 counties). Pinnated 
grouse, pra‘rie chicken, Aug. 1 to March 1 (Act March 15, 1881, 
with the 116 counties exempt). Quail, partridge, Oct. 1 to April 1 
(Act March 25, 1887, amended April 4, 1889, to exempt 126 counties). 
Wild turkey, Sept. 1 to May 15 (Act amended April 4, 1889, to ex- 
empt 133 counties). 


A WEEK IN NEBRASKA. 


T= russet year brings back the whir of the partridge, 

the piping of the quail and the chatter of the great 
gray squirrel. In this region it would be more in accord- 
ance with fact to speak of the flight of the ducks and of 
the flushing of chickens. September has come with a 
rare combination for the spoprtsman—ducks, chickens and 
snipe. Those who have not the fear of the law before 
their eyes add quail to this list. Hot days and cold nights 
has been the rule, and this is as the hunter would have it. 

The open season commences Sept. 1, but ever since the 
first of August chickens have been shot without attempt 
at concealment of the fact. As a result shooting was re- 
ported very poor when fall opened. Hunters would take 
long trips to the northwest or go among the sandhills 
south of the Platte and return with empty bags. The 
knowing ones shook their heads, laughed in their sleeves 
and declared that they would have better luck within 
five miles of town. 

So it proved. On the afternoon of Sept. 2 a party of 
five of us started to investigate on our own account— 
three men, two ladies, who enjoyed the sport as well as 
we did, and two dogs, one a young Llewellin which was 
broken last season on quail, the other a six months old 
pup that owned old Count Rapier as his grand sire. 
Scarcely had we got outside the city limits, when a 
young bird flew across the road. This was taken as an 
indication that we were near a covey. and at the first 
stubble field we alighted. The older dog knew instinc- 
tively what was wanted of her, and the yard-broken pup 
was not slow in showing the result of his breeding. We 
had not gone 50yds, from the wagon, when Sid came to 
astand, and we flushed three young birds that dropped 
before they were fairly under way. Three coveys were 
flushed in that stubble and then we drove on to the next, 
keeping up the work until the last ray of daylight was 
gone and raising chickens in every field where we 
alighted. When we arrived home and the birds were 
dressed the veteran of the party proposed that the next 
day he and I should make a thirty-mile trip up Wood 
River and try the wheat stubble near the Loup. I did 
not need a second invitation. 

Early Tuesday morning we set out, the faithful Sid 
resting in the bottom of the buggy. The day was ex- 
tremely hot and not a feather did we see except in the | 

opees near Wood River, where young quail were abund- 
wm. About 5 o'clock we reached our destination, Mc- | 
Donald's ranch. It was still too hot to look for chickens 
ut the prospect was inviting. Far away as eye could 

vere quarter-sections and half-sections of wheat and 

ut «tubble. checkered with fleids of ripening corn. An 
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snatched up their arms, and rushed out of the lodge, and | and rose and fell with it in the rhythmic swin 


iled still more cheerfully, and set to work ‘‘butcher- 
we were not slow in following. ‘“Siks-e-kitta-wit wis-| stride. The plain was peopled with Centaurs. 


nf animal was & superb ‘specimen, just entering his | kats—Get on your horses quick,” shouted our host. The 
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were very wild and but one fell before Webster's gun. 
After breakfast we started homeward, intending to hunt 
most of the way. The day was so cold that the birds 
would not seek the corn. Every field yielded its quota of 
game, though the birds were found only in twos and 
threes. At high noon we were at an oat stubble, and I 
proposed that Webster get out and goacrossit. He did not 
believe in oat stubble, nevertheless he went. I held the 
horse and watched the fun. Sid ranged freely for a few 
minutes and then—bang! and a single young bird went 
into the bag. He was going over the hill and Sid was 
sneaking along as though on a freshscent. I lit my pipe 
and stood on the seat in time to see two more birds fall. 
I longed for a fence-post, a tree, or anything to which I 
could tie the fractious steed, but fate was against me, and 
there I had to stay while five coveys rose right in front of 
my friend’s gun. 

However, I had my revenge. We were far away from 
any road, and decided to push eastward until we struck 
one. In going over a hill we saw just ahead an immense 
cornfield, and in the middle of it alagoon. Above a pair 
of mallards were circling, and then the appearance of a 
hawk caused a large flock of small waterfowl] to rise and 
fly impatiently from one pond to another. At the dis- | 
tance we took them for teal, and we cautiously approached 
until within a quarter of a mile, then the Colonel drew 
on his: wading boots and disappeared down the corn rows. 
In about ten minutes firing began, and kept up with such 
rapidity that I thought a ee wagon would be needed 
for the game. By and by Webster nem plowing 
slowly through the mud, and in his hand were a couple 
of little yellowlegs. That was all. The next lagoon gave 
us a young widgeon, and then we drove home perfectly 
satisfied with the day’s work. 

I was taking a week’s vacation, and so could not afford 
to lay aside my gun for a single day. After breakfast 
the next morning Ben Marston, a most genial sportsman, 
and I, with the afore-mentioned pup, Dude by name, took 
a buggy for the county poor farm, nine miles northeast 
of town. The country in the immediate vicinity of the 
farm promised good shooting for ducks and chickens. 
About it are corn and stubble fields, and within a half 
mile on either side are ‘‘draws,” or canyons, and old buf- 
falo wallows that, at this season, are full of water. We 
put out the horse at the nearest ranch, and after Ben had 
finished his business we rambled out on the hills without 
a sight of fur or feather. At length a flight of ducks ap- | 
peared, and though we could not mark them down we | 
decided to try the lagoons. Before we reached the water | 
two other sportsmen appeared over the hill, and as they | 
drew nearer we recognized the colonel, my old companion, 
and hischum Johnson. Well we amused ourselves shoot- 
ing at kildeers until dinner time, and then Ben and Web- 
ster returned to the ranch through the draw, while John- 
son and I took an upland trail. The other pair brought 
in a teal and a mallard. 

After dinner Johnson and I determined to distinguish 
ourselves, so we stole away and went to another draw. 
No matter how cautiously we stole along the bank, the 





ducks would rise ahead of us, just out of range. At 
length we got upon a pair of teal, winged them both and 
they dropped into the water. What a time we had to 
get them. They dove and hid and it took four shots to 
kill them. Then we pursued a big mallard that seemed | 
bound to elude us. Finally as we were about to give up | 
the sport, Johnson fell flat and pulled me with him. A 
tremendous flock of teal were coming toward us. Over- 
head and around us they circled and finally dropped in a 
buffalo wallow 300yds. away. The grass was light and 
short and the ground was damp, but we managed to 
flatten ourselves sufficiently to get within 82 steps of 
them. (We paced the distance afterward). Then we 
arose and they arose; four shots and eight teal. We went 
back to the house and found that Ben and the Colonel 
had left, but a shot let us know that they were not far 
away. When we reached them Dude was getting his 
first lesson in standing quail. 

The homeward ride was broken every few minutes by 
the sight of ducks, that one by one found a resting place | 
beneath the buggy seat. At length in a pasture near the 
woodside we saw a small lagoon that was perfectly black 
with ducks. The buggies were driven by and the horses 
tied. Three of us lay in the grass waiting for the ducks 
to fly over, while Johnson repeated the crawl act. He| 
bagged seven ducks as they rose, but the rest of us were 
doomed to disappointment, for the Colonel’s hunting 
coat was in the buggy and his white shirt sleeves were a | 
warning to the flock. 

One day more brought the sport of the week to a close, 
and it came about in this way: During the duck flight | 
last spring a couple of boys left town every afternoon 
about 6 o'clock. They would return about 10 o'clock 
just loaded down with ducks. They went invariably in 
one direction, but told very contradictory stories as to 
the location of their ground. This fall the old sportsmen 
were on the lookout, and finally their resort was dis- 
covered. It wasa marsh four miles west of Kearney. 





| There were several small ponds on the forty-acre tract, 


the rest of the piece was deep bog covered with tall 


| rushes and cat-tails that afforded the best of cover. It 


was just the spot that the ducks chose for passing the 
night when they came in from the lakes and rivers. 
went out early on Saturday morning, but the ducks 
had about all left. [| saw one flock of mallards and 
secured a fine young bird. Bat here were what | had not 
seen before in Nebraska, jack snipe in abundance. And 
rare sport I had with them, though among the reeds 
scarcely half the turds that feil could be recovered. With 
them were kildeer, vellowtegs, avoceteand ewan Im the 
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| has been shot many thousand times. 


very abundant. 
tame and they refused to be flushed. Since that time 
few have been seen. 

Quail are abundant. Every park in Kearney, even the 
grounds around the school buildings, boasts its covey, and 
as firearms cannot be discharged within city limits, the 
birds are safe. 

There was a time when Nebraska did not seem to me 
much of a State for game, but I am more than satisfied 
to carry a gun through a thickly settled farming coun- 
try and close to a city of 12,000 inhabitants. And from 
every sportsman’s door the latch string hangs out to our 
Eastern confreres. SHOSHONE. 


KEARNEY, Neb., September. 


| LIGHT-WEIGHT OR SMALL-BORE GUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I want to say a few words in favor of the small-bore 
gun. There is an old maxim, ‘‘where ignorance is bliss 
tis folly to be wise,” which some people stick to as long 
as they live. It seems to me that gunners are particu- 
larly prone to follow it. I know it is good in its place, 
but if we wish to advance we must drop it; also the old 
flint lock and Queen’s arm. Why not as well the heavy 
10 and 12-gauge guns? They are (for the field) entirely 
out of place, and in a few more years will be considered 
as relics of the past. Can a man convince himself, or 
any one else, that he goes out for sport and enjoyment 
when he tramps ten or more miles carrying a small can- 
non, which uses up 4 or 5drs. of powder and 14 to 2oz. of 
shot? What must a bird think that gets through such a 
charge, and is not scared to death by the noise? For the 
benefit of any brother sportsman who is about to buy a 
gun, and does not already ‘‘know it all,” I will advise 
him, by all means (if you are going for sport, and not the 
market), to get a 16 or 20-gauge gun. This may be too 
light for a heavy man, who could handle a light 12-gauge 
better. 

I thought ten years ago that it was fun to lug a 94lbs. 
gun through the brush all day, and have a lame shoulder 
for a week after into the bargain; but now I am perfectly 
satisfied that a 6lbs. gun weighs more at night than it 


| did when I started in the morning. Ten years ago I lived 


in the city of Taunton, Mass. At that time there was 
not a gun smaller than 12-bore in the city, as far as Iwas 
able to find out. Now the gun dealer keeps a good as- 
sortment of 16-bores, and the number used in proportion 
to the larger bores is increasing every day. 

A sportsman goes into the woods for pleasure, and if 
he shoots, to use his nerve and show his skill. He wants 
to act as little fatigued as possible, consequently he 
dresses light, reckons close on shells and lunch, and car- 


|ries the lightest gun that he believes will be effectual. 
| It is difficult to make a man believe that a small-bore gun 


will kill as well and sure as a large one, although he 
knows that rifles are small bore, and that a small-bore 
rifle is preferable to a large. For proof we have but to 
look abroad. Foreign nations are adopting the small-bore 
rifle for their armies, while we are content to use a rub- 
ber pad to keep our shoulder blade in place and use the 
old ‘‘back number.” If the 16 and 20-gauge are not 
powerful enough, how is it that such scores are made 
with them? For instance: Miss Oakley, at Gloucester, 
N.J., used a 20-gauge with a charge of oz. of shot, 
weight of gun 541bs., and killed 49 out of 50 live birds. 
Was it accident? No. They get there every time. I 
have owned a good many guns and of all weights and 


| gauges, and the most satisfactory gun I ever owned was 


a 16-bore 6lb. W. & C. Scott gun. Do not think from 
this statement that I favor the English guns, for I do not. 
I believe that the American-made gun is a better gun to- 
day, and base my opinion on a considerable experience. 
I have to-day a 16-gauge gun with 24in. barrels, and only 
5lbs. in weight, that will make as nice a pattern at 35yds. 
as any large bore used for the same purpose, and it kills 
every time it is held right. Two of my friends (both 
collectors) have Parker guns. One, a light 12-gauge, has 
been used from Florida to Maine, and has been shot until 
its barrels are as thin as paper atthe muzzles. The locks 
and breech mechanism are just as good as new. This 
gun has been under salt water nearly a week while lost 
on a gunning bar. The other, a 16-bore, was made to 
order and has been from Newfoundland to Mexico, and 
It is in use to-day, 
apparently as good as ever. I do not wish to discrimin- 
ate in favor of the Parker, as I believe that any of the 
regular $80 grade guns of Parker, Colt, Smith or Lefever 
will last any ordinary man a life time. And also that a 
Davis gun will give any of them a good battle. Almost 
any of these dealers will supply you with a fine, light- 
weight gun to suit. 

Here in southern New England the small-bore has come 
to stay and is gaining rapidly in favor. Every known 


advantage but one (heavy charge) is in its favor. Quick 
aim, short barrels, light weight. little smoke and not 
much recoil, economy, ete. All favor the little gun. It 
will fill the bill on every thing but wildfowl. To my 
certain knowledge nothing will stop a deer so quick as a 
charge of buckshot from a smali-bore shotgur if a man 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 


A SUMMER HUNT WITH THE PAWNEES. 


From a forthcoming volume of “Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk- 
Tales.” 
BY GEO. BIRD GRINNELL (‘‘YO”). 
L. 

T was in the month of July, 1872. The Pawnees were 
preparing to start on their semi-annual buffalo hunt, 
and only the fast religious rites remained to be performed 
hefore the nation should leave the village for the buffalo 





range 
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preparing for this solemn religious ceremonial. They 


had fasted long: earnest prayers had heen made to Ti-ra - 
wa, and sacrifices had been offered. Now the twelve buf- 


falo skulls had been arranged on the ground in a half- 
circle, and near them stood the chiefs and doctors, 
reverently holding in their hands the buffalo staves and 


sacred bows and arrows, and other implements of the 
chase. For a little while they stood silent, with bowed 
heads, but presently one and then another began to mur- 
mur their petitions to A-ti-us Ti-ra’.wa, the Spirit 
Father. At first their voices were low and mumbling, 
but gradually they became more earnest and lifted their 
eyes toward heaven. It was impossible to distinguish 
what each one said, but now and then disjointed sentences 
reached me. ‘‘Father, you are the Ruler—We are poor— 
Take pity on us—Send us plenty of buffalo, plenty of 
fat cows—Father, we are your children—help the people 
—send us plenty of meat, so that we may be strong, and 
our bodies may increase and our flesh grow hard— 
Father, you see us, listen.” As they prayed they moved 
their hands backward and forward over the implements 
which they held, and at length reverently deposited them 
on the ground within the line of buffalo skulls, and then 
stepped back, still continuing their prayers. 

It was a touching sight to witness these men calling 
upon their God for help. All of them had passed middle 
life, and some were gray-haired, blind and tottering; but 
they prayed with a fervor and earnestness that compelled 
respect. They threw their souls into their prayers, and as 
ason might entreat his earthly father for some great gift, 
so they pleaded with Ti-ra’-wa. Their bodies quivered 
with emotion, and great drops of perspiration stood upon 
their brows. They were thoroughly sincere. 

After the last of the articles had been placed upon the 
ground, their voices grew lower and at length died away. 
A moment later a drum sounded, and a dozen or twenty 
young warriors sprang into the circle and began the buf- 
falo dance. This was kept up without intermission for 
three days, and as soon as it was over, the tribe moved 
out of the village on the hunt. 

From the village on the Loup, we traveled southward; 
for in those days the region between the Platte and the 
Smoky rivers swarmed with buffalo. With the Pawnees 
were a few Poncas, Omahas and Otoes, so that there were 
about four thousand Indians in the camp. It was the 
summer hunt of the tribe. Twice each year the agent 
permitted them to visit the buffalo range. The meat 
which they killed and dried on these hunts, the corn 
and squashes which they grew on their farms, and the 
small annuities received from the Government, were all 
they had to subsist on from season to season. Thus 
the occasion was one of importance to the Indians. Per- 
haps only the older heads among them fully appreciated 
its economic interest; but for all it was a holiday time; 
a temporary escape from confinement. Life on the res- 
ervation was monotonous. There was nothing to do 
except to sit in the sun and smoke, and tell stories of the 
former glories of the nation; of successful fights with 
the Sioux and Cheyennes, and of horse stealing expedi- 
tions, from which the heroes had returned with great 
herds of poniesand much glory. Now, fora little while, 
they returned to the old free life of earlier years, when 
the land bad been all their own, and they had wandered 
at will over the broad expanse of the rolling prairie. 
Now, for atime, it was as it had been before the corn- 
fields of the white man had begun to dot the river bot- 
toms, before the sound of hisrifle had made wild their game, 
before the locomotive’s whistle had shrieked through 
the still, hot summer air. Half a year’s provision was 
now to be secured. The comfort—almost the existence— 
of the tribe for the next six months depended on the 
accumulation of an abundant supply of dried buffalo 
meat, and no precaution was omitted to make the hunt 
successful, It would not do to permit each individual to 
hunt independently. Indiscriminate buffalo running by 
six or eight hundred men scattered over the prairie, each 
one working for himself alone, would result in the kill- 
ing of some few buffalo, but would terrify and drive 
away all the others in theneighborhood. This matter was 
too important to be trusted to chance. The hunting was 
systematized. 

The government of the hunt was Intrusted to the 
Pawnee soldiers, These were twenty-four warriors of 
mature age, not so old as to be unfitted for active work. 
yet with the fires of early youth somewhat tempered by 
years of experience: men whose judgment and discretion 


could at all times be relied on. These soldiers acted 
under the chiefs, but the practical guidance of the hunt 
was Wholly in their hands. They determined the direc- 


tion and Jength of each day’s march, and the spot for 


camping. They selected the young men who should act 
as scouts, and arranged all the details of approach and 
the charge when @herd of buffalo was discovered large 
enough to call for a general surround. All the men were 
under their control, and amenable to their discipline. 
They did not hesitate to exercise their authority, nor to 
severely punish any one who committed an act by which 
the success of the hunt might be imperilled. 

The scouts sent out by the soldiers were chosen from 
among the younger men. They acted merely as spies, 
their office was to find the buffalo. They moved rapidly 
aluug, far in advance of the marching column, and from 
the tops of the highest hills carefully scanned the country 
before them in search of buffalo, If a herd was discerned 
they were not to show themselves, nor in any way to 


alarm it. Having found the game, their duty was to 
observe ite movement, learn where it was likely to be for 
the next few hours, and then to report as quickly as pos 
sible to the camp The soldiers then determined what 
action should be taken. If the news wae received late in 


the day. and the buffalo were at same distance, the camp | 
would protably be moved as pear as practic abde to where 
the henml was feeding, and the chase woukl take place in 
the early morning. If. on the other hand, the soouts 
found the herd in the morning, the men would «tart off 


st once for the surround, leaving the women to follow | 
and make camp as near as purest bbe to where the dead | 
vuffalo lay 

lmy after day we traveled southward, crossing the | 
Platte River. and then the Republicen about due south | 


of the present flourishing town of Kearney. South of | 
the Platte a few scattering buffalo were found, but no | 
large herds had been met with—nothing that called for 
a surround. At length we camped one night on the 
Beaver, a small affluent of the Republican, emptying into 
it from the south. 


With the gray dawn of morning, the camp, as usual, 
is astir. By the time our little party have turned out of 
our blankets some of the Indians have already tinished 
eating, and are catching up their horses and preparing to 
ride off over the bluffs, leaving the squaws to take down 
the lodges, pack the ponies, and pursue the designated 
line of march. Before we are ready to ‘‘pull out,” most 
of the ponies have been packed, and a long, irregular 
line of Indians is creeping across the level valley, and be- 
ginning to wind up the face of the bluffs. The procession 
moves slowly, proceeding at a walk. Most of those who 
remain with the column are on foot, the squaws leading 
the ponies, and many of the men, wrapped in their 
blankets, dnd with only their bows and arrows on their 
backs, walking briskly over the prairie, a little to one 
side. These last are the poorer Indians—those who have 
but few horses. They travel on foot, letting their horses 
run without burdens, so that they may be fresh and 
strong, whenever they shall be needed for running the 
buffalo. 

Side by side, at the head of the column, walk eight 
men who carry the buffalo staves. These are slender 
spruce poles, like a short lodge-pole, wrapped with blue 
and red cloth, and elaborately ornamented with bead 
work, and with the feathers of hawks and of the war 
eagle. These sticks are carried by men selected by the 
chiefs and doctors in private council, and are religiously 
guarded, Upon the care of these emblems, and the 
respect paid to them, depends, in a great measure, the 
success of the hunt. While borne before the moving 
column, no one is permitted to cross the line of march in 
front of them. 

Close behind the staff bearers follow a number of the 
principal men of the tribe; the head chief, old Pita Le- 
shar, and a dozen or fifteen sub-chiefs or head men, all 
mounted on superb horses. Behind them comes the 
camp at large, a fantastically mingled multitude, march- 
ing without any appearance of order. Here most of the 
individuals are women, young girls and children, for the 
men who accompany she camp usually march singly, or 
by twos and threes, a little apart from the mob. Most of 
those rich enough in horses to be able to ride at all times, 
are scattered over the — for miles in every direction, 
picking up the small bands of buffalo, which have been 
passed by the scouts as not large enough tocall for a gen- 
eral surround. The hunters are careful, however, not to 
follow too close upon the advance line, whose movements 
they can readily observe upon the bare bluffs far ahead 
of them. 

At the time of which I am writing the Pawnees had no 
wagons, all their possessions being transported on pack 
horses. The Indian pack pony is apt to be old and sedate, 
requiring no special guidance nor control. A strip of 
rawhide, knotted about the lower jaw, serves as a bridle, 
and is either tied up to the saddle or held in the rider’s 
hand. In packing the animals a bundle of lodge-poles is 
tied on either side of the saddle, one end projecting for- 
ward toward the horse’s head, the other dragging cn the 
ground behind. This is the travois. Cross poles are 
often tied between these two dragging bundles, and on 
these are carried packages of meat and robes. Often, 
too, on a robe stretched between them, a sick or wounded 
Indian, unable to ride, is transported. The lodge-poles 
having been fastened to the saddle, the lodge is folded 
up and placed on it between them, and blankets, robes, 
and other articles are piled on top of this until the old 
horse has on its back what appears to be about as much 
as itcan carry. The pack is then lashed firmly in posi- 
tion, and pots, buckets and other utensils are tied about 
wherever there is room. 

On top of the load so arranged one or two women, or 
three or four children, clamber and settie themselves 
comfortably there, and the old horse is turned loose. 
Each rider carries in her hand a whip, with which she 
strikes the horse at every step, not crueily at all, but just 
from force of habit. If the pack is low, so that her feet 
reach down to the animal’s sides, she keeps up also a con- 
stant drumming on his ribs with her heels. The old 
horse pays not the slightest attention to any of these 
demonstrations of impatience, but plods steadily along at 
a quiet walk, his eyes half closed and his ears nodding at 
each step. If the riders are women, each one holds a 
child or two in her arms, or on her back, or perhaps the 
baby board is hung over the end of a lodge-pole, and 
swings free. If the living load consists of children, they 
have in their arms a lot of puppies; for puppies occup 
with relation to the small Indian girls the place which 
dolls hold among the white children. Many of the pack 
animals are mares with young colts, and these last, in- 
stead of following quietly at their mothers’ heels, range 


here and there, sometimes before and sometimes beh; 
their dams. They are thus constantly getting lost in the 
crowd, and then they charge backward and for 
in wild affright, neighing shrilly, until they have again 
found their place in the line of march. DY of the 
yearling colts have very small and light packs tied on 
their backs, while the two-year-olds are often ridden by 
the tiniest of the Indian boys, who are now giving them 
their first lesson in weight-carrying. Loose horses of qjj 
ages roam about at will, and their continual cries ming\, 
th the barking of dogs. the calling of women and jj, 
yells of boys, and make an unceasing noise. 

The boys are boiling over with animal spirits, ang 
like their civilized brothers of the mame age, are con. 
tinually running about, chasing each other, Wrestling. 
shooting arrows and playing games, of which the fam. 
ilinr stick gume seems the favorite. 

Whenever the column draws near any cover, which 
may shelter game, such as afew bushes in & ravine, o 
the fringe of low willows along some little water ane 
the younger men and boys scatter out and surrowed « 
They teat it in the most thorough manner, and anx 
game which it contains & driven cut on the prairic. cay 
rounded and killed. The appearance even a p> kes 
rabbit throws the boys inte a fewer of excitemen:. and 


| causes them to shriek and yell as if in a frenzy. 


All the morning I rode with the Indians, either ot the 
head of the column, chatting as beat I could © ith /* tf 
Leahar and other chiefs, of falling back and rj 
among the women and children, whom I newer tired a 
watching. Frequently during the day I saw at ao dis 
tance, on the prairie, small bunches of buffalo in (all 
flight, hotly pursued by dark-skinned riders, and occa. 
sionally two or three men would ride up to the marching 
columns with heavy loads of freshly-killed meat. The 
quick-heaving, wet flanks of the ponies told a story of 
sharp, rapid chases, and their tossing heads and caver, 
excited louks showed how much interest they took in the 
hunt. 

The report of firearms was seldom heard. Most of the 
Indians hunted with the primitive weapon of their { .re- 
fathers—the bow and arrow. For buffalo running an 
arrow is nearly as effective as lead. The power of the 
bow in expert hands is tremendous. Riding within halfa 
dozen yards of the victim's side, the practiced bow:man 
will drive the dart so far through the body of the buffalo 
that its shaft may project a foot or more from the oppo- 
site side—sometimes, indeed, may pass quite through. 
Besides, the bow can be used very rapidly and accurately, 
I have seen an Indian take a sheaf of six arrows in his 
hand, and discharge them at a mark more rapidly and 
with more certainty of hitting his target than T cvuld 
fire the six barrels of a revolver, ; 


Ill, 


It was nearly noon, and I was riding along at the head 
of the column. I had but one horse, and did not care to 
wear him out by chasing around over the prairie, pre- 
ferring to save him for some great effort. We were 
traveling along a smooth divide between two sets of 
ravines, which ran off, one to the east and the other to 
the west. Pita Le-shar had just informed me by signs 
that we should make camp about two miles further on. 
by a stream whose course we could trace from where we 
then were. Suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
the huge dark bodies of half a dozen buffalo sprang into 
view, rising out of a ravine on our left not a hundred 
yards distant. When they saw the multitude before 
them, they stopped and stared at us. 

They were too close for me to resist the temptation to 
pursue. As I lifted the reins from my pony’s neck and 
bent forward, the little animal sprang into a sharp gallop 
toward the game, and as he did so I saw half a dezen 
Indians shoot out from the column and follow me. The 
buffalo wheeled, and in an instant were out of sight, but 
when I reached the edge of the bank down which they 
had plunged, I could see through the cloud of dust, which 
they left behind them, their uncouth forms dashing down 
the ravine. My nimble pony, as eager for the race as his 
rider, hurled himself down the deep pitch, and sped along 
the narrow broken bed of the gully. I could feel that 
sometimes he would lengthen his stride to leap wide 
ditches, where the water from some side ravine had cut 
away the ground, but I never knew of these until they 
were passed. My eyes were fixed on the fleeing herd; 
my ears were intent on the pursuing horsemen. Close 
behind me I could hear the quick pounding of many 
hoofs, and could feel that one of the horses, nearer than 
the rest, was steadily drawing up to me—but I was gain- 
ing on the buffalo, Already the confused rumble of their 
hoof-beats almost drowned those of the horses behind me, 
and the air was full of the dust and small pebbles thrown 
up by their hurrying feet. But they were still ahead of 
me, and the gulch was so narrow that I could not shoot. 
The leading horseman drew nearer and nearer, and was 
now almost at my side. I could see the lean head and 
long, slim neck of his pony under my right arm, and 
could hear the rider speak to his horse and urge him for- 
ward in the race. My horse did his best, but the other 
had the most speed. He shot by me, and a moment later 
was alongs.de the last buffalo. 


As he passed me the young Indian made a laughing 
gesture of triumph, slipped an arrow on his bowstring, 
and drew it to its head; but just as he was about to let it 
fly, his horse, which was but a colt, took fright at the 
huge animal which it had overtaken, and shied violently 
to the right, almost unseating its rider. At the same 
moment the buffalo swerved a little to the left, and thus 
lost a few feet. Truly, the race is not always to = 
swift. As I passed the Indian, I could not restrain a _ 
whoop of satisfaction, and then swinging my rifle me ’ 
I fired. The buffalo fell in its stride, tossing up a mighty 
cloud of the soft yellow earth, and my pony ran by _ 
fifty yards before he could be checked. Then I a 
and rode back to look at the game. The other Indions 
had passed me like a whirlwind, and, close at the _ ' 
of the herd, had swept around a ae of bluff and ou 
sight. Only my rival remained, and he was excitedly 
arguing with his horse. The logic of a whip-handle, 
plied with vigor about the creature’s ears, convinces 
that it must approach the dead buffalo; and ee 
rider dismounting, and passing his lariat about _ os 
mal’s horns, drew the pony’s head to within a few 4 
the terrifying mass, and fastened the rope. When . i 
accomplished this, he grinned pleasantly at es te 
responded in kind, and in dumb show transferred to. 
all my right and title in the dead buffalo. At 
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qmiled still more cheerfully, and set to work ‘“‘butcher- 


imal was a superb s 
oT ee fat, round and sleek. 


inf 


sere 
their sh ints. The sweeping black 
frayed Toe long and ‘full, and the thick curls upon his 


hump and 


ed foxty feet about over the little plain, lay 
» dowen buffalo, over cach of which bent one or two 
the knife. Alt the foot 


| shall never understand how that animal reached 


- pemition it occupied. 


getting to itexcept by jumping up from below, which 


was obviously imposed! or down from above, which 
wemed out of the iom. The shelf was so short that 
the animal could move neither backward nor forward, 
and was just wide h for it to standon. Asl rode 
up and joined the litt 
shoulders of a middle-aged Indian 
of the bluff, above the cow. 
breast, and holding in both hands an 
dle-loading pistol, attempted to shoot the cow from above, 
but his old arm would not go off. He snapped it half a 
dozen times, and then, discouraged, called out something 
to us below. One of the boys turned to me, and said 
very slowly and distinctly, “‘He say, you shoot.” I 
therefore dismounted, and fired at the cow, which re- 
sponded by shaking her head angrily, and whisking her 
Hest tail. Another call came from the old fellow on top 
of the bluff, and the young man said to me, ‘‘He say, you 
hit her: right spot.” A moment later, the cow bent for- 
ward and fell on her knees, and the Indian above dropped 
down on her back. 

Turning my horse’s head in the direction from which I 
had come, I rode up through a side ravine on to the high 

rairie. A mile away I could see the column of march- 
ing Indians, plodding along at their old slow pace. Here 
and there, over the rolling hills, dark forms were visible, 
some of them in rapid motion, others apparently station- 
ary. Often it was impossible to determine whether these 
figures were horsemen or buffalo, but sometimes, far 
away, I could see a mimic chase in which pursuer and 
pursued appeared no larger than ants. 

As I came up with the Indians, they were just descend- 
ing into the stream bottom, where camp was to be made. 
The small boys had, as usual, dispersed themselves over 
the valley and among the underbrush. Many of the 
quaws, leaving the ponies and packs to their sister-wives 
w children, were hurrying up or down the stream to 
gather wood. Already the leading ponies were being re- 
lieved of their loads. Suddenly, from the mouth of a 
little ravine coming down into the stream bottom, rose a 
chorus of shrill yelps and shrieks from childish throats, 
and a gang of wild turkeys were seen, running rapidly 
through the high grass toward the hills. A moment 
later, with a loud quit-quit of alarm, they took wing, 
but not before several of their number had fallen before 
‘the missiles of the boys. Most of them went up or down 
the creek, but one inexperienced bird took its course 
directly over our heads. 

Those who have seen the Indian only en dress parade, 
‘talk of his stolidity, impassiveness, and his marvelous 
contro) over his countenance and his emotions. This de- 
teanor he can and does assume, and when he is with 
white men, or among strangers, he is usually all that he 
has been pictured; but take him by himself, and he ex- 
presses his feelings with as little restraint as a child. So 
it was now. No grave chief, no battle-scarred warrior, 
nor mighty worker of ti-war'-uks-ti (magic) was too 
dignified to express his interest at the appearance of this 
great bird sailing laboriously “ee. thirty or forty feet 
above him. It was as if the turkey had flown over a 
great company of schoolboys, and the utter abandonment 
of the excited multitude, the entire absence of restraint, 
the perfect naturalness of the expression of feeling, had 
in them something very delightful and infectious. Every 
Indian, who held in his hand anything that was light 
enough to throw, hurled it at the bird, and a crowd of 
whips, sticks, hatchets, fleshers, and arrows, rose to 
meet it as it passed along. One missile knocked from its 
tail a few long feathers, which drifted slowly down on 
the heads of the people. It kept on, but before it had 
passed beyond the long line of Indians extending back 
over the plain, its strength became exhausted, it came to 
qe ground, and was at once dispatched by those nearest 

it. 

Almost before the turkey’s fate had been decided, 
many of the lodges had been pitched, and now the slender 
gray columns from a hundred camp-fires began to climb 
up through the still air toward the blue above. The 
Women were hard at work cooking, or spreading out 
freshly killed robes, or putting up drying scaffolds, while 

© men lounged in the shade and smoked or chatted. 

,ur wagon was halted at one side of the camp, and the 
tired horses and mules were stripped of saddles and har- 
ness, and picketed near at hand. The Indian pack ponies 
Were collected and driven off on the upland in charge of 
Several boys, 

IV. 


4 We had invitations to eat meat at several lodges that 
tl Usually we did not accept these freely proffered 
apDitalities, cause we had no means of returning them, 
ut one of these invitations came from a particular 
—, and to-day we broke through our rule. We 
asted on roast ribs, ka’wis, and dried meat, and really 

a delightful time. It was about three o’clock when 


We finished the meal, and we were lounging about the 

wie, smoking and chatting, in lazy aftertine 

on we were startled by a series of yells and shouts, 

ee ee I distinguished the words “Cha'-ra-rat wa- 
Sioux are coming.” Our Indian companions 
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er fashion, 


imen, = entering his 
a is horns were 
prmetrically curved and beautifully polished. Not a 
oy tch marred their shining surfaces, nor a splinter was 


massive en vee soft and a 
. ir of his sides and hips was smooth as the coat 
the short hairs us. It seemed that he 


snatched up their arms, and rushed out of the lodge, and 
we were not slow in following. ‘Siuks-e-kitta-wit 
kiits—Get on your horses quick,” shouted our host. The 
camp was in a state of wild excitement. Naked men 
were running to their horses, and jerking their lariats 
from the picket pins, sprang on their backs and rode 
hard for the hills; while women and boys rushed about, 
eeing bee, and bringing them in among the lodges, 
where they were securely fastened. Less t a mile 
away, we saw the horse herd dashing along at top speed, 
and a little to one side of it a horseman riding in circles, 
and waving bie blanket before him. It was evident that 
to run off the herd. We ran as 












C im time to have any hand in the encounter—if 
place-——tetween the Pawnees and their here 
foes. 

@ kept on until we reached the crest of the high bluff. 
from here we could see far off over the plain, dozens of 
black dots strung out after one another. Nearer at hand, 
other Indians, whose steeds, like ours. had proved too 
slow for the swift it, were riding back toward us, 
showing in their faces the disappointment which they 
felt at being left behind. With these we turned about, 
and rode toward the camp. Among them was one of the 
herd boys, for the moment a hero, who had to repeat his 
story again and again. He had been sitting on top of a 
hill, not far from the horses, when he discovered several 
Sioux stealing toward them througha ravine. Signaling 
his comrades, they succeeded in getting the herd in 
motion before the robbers had approached very close to 
them. Eight of the slowest horses had dropped behind 
during the flight, and had no doubt fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. 

One by one, the Indians came straggling back to cam 
during the afternoon and evening, but it was not enti 
late that night that the main body of the pursuers came 
in. They had ten extra horses, two of which they had 
taken in turn from the Sioux. They had no scalps, bow- 
ever, for they had been unable to overtake the enemy. 

Long we sat that night by the fire in Pita Le-shar’s 
lodge, talking over the exciting events of the afternoon; 
and as we rose to go to our wagons, and said good-night, 
the old man, who had been silently gazing into the coals 
for some time, looked up at me and smiled, saying, 
ae ti-két-it ti-ra-hah—To-morrow we will kill 
buffalo.” 
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When we turned out of our blankets the next morning, 
a heavy mist hung over the prairie. This was unfortu- 
nate, for so long as the fog lasted it would be impossible 
for the scouts to see far enough to discover the buffalo. 
The first few hours of the march were uneventful. Once 
or twice the huge bodies of a small band of buffalo 
loomed up through the white mist about us, their size and 
shape greatly exaggerated and distorted by its deceptive 
effect. As the sun climbed toward the zenith, the air 
grew brighter, and by mid-day the fog had risen from 
the ground, and though still clinging in white cottony 
wreaths about the tops of the higher bluffs near us, we 
now could see for quite a long distance over the prairie. 
A little latter the sun burst forth, and the sky became 
clear. Soon after noon we went into camp. 

We had just a our dinner, when arunner was seen 
coming at full gallop down the bluff. It was one of the 
scouts. He dashed through the village, and did not check 
his pony’s speed until he had reached old Pi'ta Le-shar's 
lodge. Here he stopped, and bending from his horse 
spoke a few words very earnestly, gesticulating and point- 
ing back over the prairie in the direction whence he had 
come. As he rode on and past us, he called out, ‘‘ Te co’ 
di tit-tu-ta-rik ti-ra-hah—I saw many buffalo,” and we 
shouted back to him, ‘‘ Ti-ra-heh—It is good.” 

At once the women began to take down the lodges and 
pack the ponies. Buffalo had been discovered about fif- 
teen miles to the southwest, and orders had been issued 
to remove the village to the creek on which they were 
feeding. while the men should go on at once and make 
the surround. Our teamster, to whom the Indians 
had already, from his occupation, given the name “‘Jack- 
ass Chief,” was directed to move with the camp; and 
leaving everything save guns and ammunition belts in 
the wagons, we joined the crowd of men who were riding 
out of the village. 

The scene that we now beheld was such as might have 
been witnessed here a hundred years ago. it is one that 
can never be seen again. Here were eight hundred war- 
riors, stark naked, and mounted on naked animals. A 
strip of rawhide, or a lariat, knotted about the lower jaw, 
was all their horses’ furniture. Among all these men 
there was not a gun nor pistol, nor any indication that 
they had ever met with the white men. For the moment 
they had put aside whatever they had learned of civiliza- 
tion. Their bows and arrows they held in their hands. 
Armed with these ancestral weapons, they had become 
once more the simple children of the plains, about tosla 
the wild cattle that Ti-ra'-wa had given them for feed, 
Here was barbarism pure and simple. Here was nature. 

A brief halt was made on the upper prairie, until all 
the riders had come up, and then, at a moderate gallop, 
we set off. A few yards in advance rode the twenty- 
four soldiers, at first curbing in their spirited little steeds, 
till the horses’ chins almost touched their chests, and 
occasionally, by asimple motion of the hand, waving 
back some impetuous boy, who pressed too close upon 
them. Many of the Indians led aspare horse, still riding 
the one that had carried them through the day. Often 
two men would be seen mounted on the same animal, 
the one behind having the lariats of two led .horses 
wound about his arm. Here and there a man, with his 
arm over the horse’s neck, would run along on foot by 
| the side of the animal which was to serve him in the 
charge. 

As we proceeded, the pace became gradually a little 
| more 7. The horses went along easily and without 
effort, h naked Indian seemed a part of his steed, 


wis-| stride. The plain was peopled with Centaurs. 


of its 
t over 
each horse’s croup floated the Sees hair of his rider, 
spread out on the wings of the breeze. Gradually the 

ow gallop became a fast one. The flanks of the horses 
showed here and there hes of wet, which glistened 
in the slanting rays of the westering sun. Eight, ten, a 
dozen miles had been left behind us, and we were ap- 
ponating he tp of a high bluff, when the signal was 
ven to halt. In a moment every man was off his horse, 
ft distress, 


and rose and fell with it ia the rhythmic swin 
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ere upon the neat high ridge. 
which we felt sure that the buffalo w be found. 

« it proved. Just before reaching i we wer: 
halted. Two of the reconnoitered. and 
The tired 
loose and the extra ones 
mounted. As we rode slowly up over the ridge, we saw 

out before us a wide valley black with buffalo. 

wo miles away, on the other side, rose steep ragged 

blaffs, ap which the clumsy buffalo would make but 

slow , while the ies could run there nearly as 

fast as on level ground. It was the very place that would 
have beén chosen for a surround. 

At least a thousand buffalo were lying down in the 
midst of this amphitheater. Here and there, away from 
the main herd on the lower hills, were old bulls, singly 
and in twos and threes, some of them quietly chewing 
the cud, others sullenly pawing up the dust, or grinding 
their battered horns into the yellow dirt of the hillsides, 
Not the slightest notice was taken of us as we rode down 
the slope at a pace that was almost a run, but still held 
in check by the soldiers. The orders for the charge had 
not yet been given. Our line was now much more ex- 
tended than it had been; each man pressing as far for- 
ward.as he dared, and those on either flank being so far 
ahead of the center that they were almost on a line with 
the soldiers. We had covered perhaps half the distance 
between the hilltop and the buffalo, when some of the 
outlying bulls seemed to observe us, and after looking 
for a moment or two, these started in rapid flight. This 
attracted the attention of the herd, and when we were 
yet half a mile from them, they took the alarm. At once 
all were on their feet. For a moment they gazed be- 
wildered at the dark line that wassveeping toward them, 
and then down went every huge head and up flew every 
little tail, and the herd was off in a headlong stampede 
for the opposite hills. As they spra their feet, the 
oldest man of the soldiers, who was ri in the center 
of the line, turned back toward us and uttered a shrill 
Loo'’-ah! It was the word we had waited for. 

Like an arrow from a bow each horse darted forward. 
Now all restraint was removed, and each man might do 
his best. What had been only a wild gallop became a 
mad race. Each rider hoped to be the first to reach the 
top of the opposite ridge, and to turn the buffalo back 
into the valley, so that the surround might be completely 
successful. How swift those little ponies were, and how 
admirably the Indians managed to get out of them all 
their speed! I had not gone much more than half way 
across the valley when I saw the leading Indians pass 
the head of the herd, and begin to turn the huffalo. This 
was the first object of the chase, for in a stampede the 
cows and young are always in the lead, the bulls bringing 
up the rear. This position is not taken from chivalric 
motives on the part of the males, but simply because 
they cannot run so fast as their wives and children. 
Bulls are never killed when cows and heifers can be 
had. 

Back came the herd, and I soon found myself in the 
midst of a throng of buffalo, horses and Indians. There 
was no yelling nor shouting on the part of the men, but 
their stern set faces, and the fierce gleam of their eyes, 
told of the fires of excitement that were burning within 
them. Three or four times my rifle spoke out, and to 
some purpose; and one shot, placed too far back, drew on 
me a quick, savage charge from a vicious young cow. 
My pony, while a good cattle horse, was new at buffalo 
running, and his deliberation in the matter of dodging 
caused me an anxious second or two, as I saw the cow’s 
head sweep close to his flank. It was far more interest- 
ing to watch the scene than to take part in it, and I soon 
rode to a little knoll from which I could overlook the 
whole plain. Many brown bodies lay stretched upon the 
ground, and many more were dashing here and there, 
closely attended by reluctant pursuers. It was sad to see 
so much death, but the people must have food, and none 
of this meat would be wasted. 

Before I turned my horse’s head toward the camp, 
the broad disc of the setting sun had rested on the 
tops of the western bluffs, and tipped their crests with 
fire. His horizontal beams lit up with a picturesque red- 
ness the dusky forms which moved about over the valley. 
Up the ravines and over the hills were stringing long 
lines of squaws, leading patient ponies, whose backs were 
piled high with dark, dripping meat, and with soft, 
shaggy skins. Late into the night the work continued 
and the loads kept coming into the camp. About the 
flickering fires in and before the lodges there was feast- 
ing an merriment. Marrow bones were tossed among the 
red embers, calf’s head was baked in the hot earth, fat 
ka'-wis boiled, and boudins eaten raw. With laughter 
and singing and story telling and dance the night wore 


away. 

eee the plain where the buffalo had fallen, the gray 
wolf was prowling, and, with the coyote, the fox and the 
badger, tore at the bones of the slain. When day came, 
the golden eagle and the buzzard ‘= upon the naked 
red skeletons, and took their toll. And far away to the 
southward, a few frightened buffalo, some of which had 


‘arrows sticking in their sore sides, were cropping the 
‘ short grass of 


e prairie, 
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Alatural History. 


OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS. 
I.—IN A GARDEN. 


IFE first began, the record tells us, in a garden, and 
ever since, gardens have had a charm for humans. 

A town garden is an especial delight, affording rest in 
the midst of restlessness, and being the fairest resort in 
all the world for birds. My Lord St. Albans setteth out 
the requirements of a garden in what shape it seemeth to 
him most pleasurable, and he fails not to instruct us that 
it should be some green, some heath, and some devoted 
to both flowers and fruits. Such an one is surely most 
pleasing to the birds, which being small themselves, 
usually enjoy the world in parvo, and like not to seek 
far for their variety. If now there be provided for them 
ia the space of a quarter acre, both trees and shrubs, in 
due proportion with flowers and waste ground, the owner 
may become a White of Selborne, if he only will, and 
write an edifying book on what he sees from his window. 

First, if it is an ideal garden—and all my ideal gardens 
are modeled after one which existed so long since Queen 
Anne’s day, that I can remember it distinctly—there 
must be berry-yielding shrubbery and small fruits, apple 
and plum trees, not too trim to afford a supply of worms 
and insects, strawberries for the robins, flowers for the 
humming birds, shade trees for nesting, viburnum bushes 
and mountain ashes to furnish food for the winter 
comers, and in one corner a sheaf of weeds for the 
finches to revel in. 

If such a garden lacks regularity and spruceness, are 
these matters of importance, when every year the robin 
turns mason there, and plasters an adobe hut in the 
crotch of the maple tree; when later on the pewee sad- 
dles her shallow nest on some convenient limb in the 
leafy hermitage of the upper branches, and the yellow 
warbler, in building her domicile, samples all the cot- 
tony materials within reach—fern silk, milkweed down, 
thistle down, cotton grass threads, the wool of willow 
catkins, even to robbing the cotton clothesline of all the 
lint she can pull off; while, best of all, the dear old 
‘“chippy” comes back year after year to build in the bush 
honeysuckle a nest woven of roots and horsehair, as neat 
and clean as herself; the bright-eyed, contented little 
housekeeper that she is. No comer is as welcome as the 
“hippy,” who knows us all, and trusts us wholly. 

Of course, every spring there is the usual battle con- 
cerning the ownership of the martin house over the way, 
in which the purple martins send the English sparrows 
packing with little ceremony, and verify the maxim that 
possession is nine points in the law. Tuen follows much 
twittering and talking over of plans on the part of the 
victorious pair, who never fall out with each other, 
although either would defy the world in arms— 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


And now the female flies back and forth, gathering 
straws for her hest. The strawberry bed, from which the 
covering has now been removed, presents excellent ‘‘ter- 
minal facilities,” which she is not slow in perceiving. 
Whether it 1s an individual peculiarity or a feature in 
the domestic economy of the species is not for us to deter- 
mine, but here at least the lady chooses her own straws, 
and flies with them—two or three in a tagot held firmly 
in her tiny bill—to her house, her spouse accompanying 
her, himself unladen, but gallantly offering praise, 
encouragement and protection. Considering the excel- 
lent name which this couple bears, it is at least charita- 
ble to suppose that the arrangement is mutually agree- 
able, and that the lady prefers to see to the management 
of her own affairs. 

On their first arrival the cherry or cedar birds are wel- 
come, their trim figures and tailor-made clothes attract- 
ing attention. Their voices, which are politely soft and 
monotonous, and their limp way of sitting around doing 
nothing, would seem to indicate that they had been 
*fitted” to shine in bird society. Perhaps they do; but, 
like many other brainless society lights, they soon wear 
out their welcome, develop gourmandizing tendencies and 
shameless impudence in heiping themselves to what they 
want. In cherry time they are insufferable, not only 
stealing from you, but adding insult to injury by raising 
their voices to inform you that you can’t help yourself. 
Earlier in the season they do eat canker worms, and in 
the spring they have a pretty way of feeding each other 
to any particular choice morsel. Even the bitter moun- 
tain-ash becomes a pledge of affection; nor is this pretty 
custom confined to mates alone, for Nuttall tells us that 
an eye-witness assured him that ‘the has seen one, among 
a row of these birds seated upon a branch, dart after an 
insect, and offer it when caught to his associate, who 
very disinterestedly passed it to the next; and each de- 
clining the offer the morsel has proceeded backward and 
forward before it was appropriated.” 

In the spring the juncos. or blue-backed snowbirds, 
come in flocks, and are abundant for many days, flitting 
about in the shrubbery, conspicuous by their parti-colored 
tails, and their grasshopper-like way of rising only when 
forced to do so, and after a demi-flight dropping to the 
ground near at hand. At this time of the year they are 
unusually busy, examining the frost-bleached patches of 
chickweed, rustling through the dead pea vines and 
shaking the dry stalks of the annuals in the flower gar- 
den as they search for seeds, It is their Lenten season; 
but although the fare must be scanty, they accept it with 
pleasant chirrups and an attempt at song. No bird seems 
to enjoy a bath more, and even in chilly March mornings 
they will dip and splash in any open pool, apparently 
quite careless of taking cold or getting the rheumatism. 

The robins are there at all times. How they degener- 
ate as the year rolls on, at least in our estimation. From 
the glorious scarlet-breasted creature who sits high up 
among the bare limbs in March and April, and pours out 
rich full-throated music, to the midsummer poacher of 
our choicest berries, with a faded cinnamon waistcoat 
and an unmelodious voice, not inaptly called a ‘‘yaup,” 
what a decline! Then, when the nests blossom with 
golden mouths, what a quadrupling and quintupling of 
this inharmonious aubade, which, whether you rise with 
the lark or not, makes you, perforce, wake with the 
robin. And later the trials you have to undergo with 
these same spotted-breasted changelings that make haste 
to tumble out of the nest before they can fly, get horse- 





hairs down their throats and strings around their legs, 
or sit yellow-mouthed and sleepy-eyed, happy in their 
ignorance, in the most dangerous places, to whom you 
have to bea beneficent Providence, rescuing them against 
their wills from dangers they are unaware of—the cat, 
the dog, the small boy, the ‘‘adversary” in all the various 
forms under which he preys upon birds. 

It would take too long to mention all the pleasant ac- 
quaintances one makesin a garden. They are so numer- 
ous and so diversified—some, like the people you pass in 
the street, whom you know only to nod to; others a lit- 
tle better, yet not intimately known; some with whom 
you may claim a calling acquaintance; others dear and 
familiar friends, whose failure toreturn would be lamented 
and whose presence never becomes wearisome. 

Life in a garden is, I suspect, for birds as well as men. 
a sort of revival of the Eden experiment—delightful to 
the imagination, but with serious drawbacks of a practi- 
cal nature. The cares of housekeeping are no less there, 
and as the year rolls on, the birds may be seen changed 
from enraptured lovers intvu hard worked providers, and 
scheming parents. Parental affection seems sometimes 
to supplant ali the other virtues; care induces nervous- 
ness, and nervousness exhibits itself in a bad temper, 
from which not even birds are exempt. Nor are the 
birds without temptations. My currant bushes become a 
tree of knowledge to them, where they learn good and 
evil, and become initiated into the arts of dissimulation, 
stoutly averring before the tell-tale juice is dried on their 
beaks, that they never touched my currants. Ought I 
to put such temptations in their way? Or ought I to 
drive the birds out? The latter, fortunately, cannot be 
done. They will still rob me, and defy me, and demand 
the whole for an imaginary tithe of worms, and I shall 
allow it this year as heretofore. 

FANNIE PEARSON HARDY. 


THE HAWK AND THE SQUIRREL. 


RIVING down the gentle slopes of Sonoma Mountain 
yesterday—the mountain is 2,340ft. high—we ob- 
served a very large hawk—the largest of the hawks, a 
large brown-spotted fellow, perhaps rightly an eagle— 
perched on the fence by the roadside. As we approached, 
he flew quartering toward us, dove down at the foot of a 
rocky hill and arose in the air carrying a full-grown gray 
ground squirrel in his talons, This squirrel is nearly the 
size of the timber gray squirrel of the East, and looks 
very much like it, except that it usually has several light- 
colored bars on its sides, and old specimens are of a 
lighter earthy gray. It lives in holes in the ground, usu- 
ally in dry, rocky places. 

The hawk flew about 50yds., when the squirrel reached 
up and bit him on the leg. This squirrel has a very 
tough hide, sharp, strong teeth, and is a fighter from 
away back, The hawk at once released his talons. but 
the squirrel hung on with his teeth quite a little time, 
and ther dropped to the ground and started for his rocky 
home The hawk flew down 100yds. further and alighted 
on the fence. The squirrel was injured somewhat, but 
made very good time back. The hawk waited until he 
was within a few vards of home, when he darted for him 
again and arose with him. This last flight of the hawk 
showed with what wonderful velocity the great bird 
could pass through the air. The hawk had flown only 
twoor three rods when the squirrel bit him again, and he 
dropped it. The poor squirrel was now badly used up, 
but he did his best to get under cover. The hawk again 
perched on the fence. The squirrel had reached within 
a few feet of its burrow when the hawk started for him 
again. This time he seized the now well nigh helpless 
squirrel securely with both feet and sat down on his 
tail—the hawk’s tail—stretched out his legs to their full- 
est extent and stretched his head and neck away back 
out of danger, and so held his victim until his struggles 
were over, and then he flew up on an old tree to enjoy 
his dinner; and the show was over. 

This gray ground squirrel is one of the very worst nuis- 
ances of the foothills and dry plains, because of his injury 
to the farmer’s crops. They have become so destructive 
in places that farmers have had to organize and pass 
stringent regulations for their destruction. I have been 
in places in Alameda county where it was not uncommon 
to see a hundred of them in sightatonce. They are very 
swift of foot and usually run with their great bushy tail 
erect. They look very pretty scudding across the smooth 
sward. The California pocket gopher, a rat-like rodent 
with a large pocket in each cheek, which lives entirely 
under ground, on the roots of trees and plants, is often 
fearfully destructive on trees and bulbs, and is a great 
nuisance. It is ubiquitous everywhere, in hill, mountain 
and valley, even in towns and cities. It is a very hard 
critter to dispose of. They often destroy fruit trees 
several inches in diameter, and eat up crops of potatoes 
and other tubers and bulbs. 

We have in these two rodents a good lesson in the 
action of species upon other species. They were held in 
check, before the State was settled, by the larger hawks, 
eagles, coyotes and snakes; the gopher especially by the 
gopher snake, a large, active, harmless constrictor 
snake, like the bull snake and black snake of the 
Eastern States. All of these creatures it was the first 
hard work of the early settlers and all the settlers since 
to kill at every opportunity, with the result that the 
rodents have scarcely a natural enemy left, and have 
nothing to do in life but to grow fat and breed like rats 
and mice, and they attend faithfully to business. Coyote 
and man, it is true, could not get along very pleasantly 
together, but the other enemies of these squirrels should 
have been protected. 

A long, long time ago, in some unknown region, the 
larger hawks, after destroying all their natural food—the 
rodents—rather than starve caught and ate a measly 
spring chicken; and at once the edict went forth to kill 
every large hawk or eagle on sight. I wish that every 
one would read the reports of the Ornithologist and Mam- 
mologist. of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
they would not beso fond of destroying hawks and owls. 
Of 983 stomachs examined only 57 had fed on poultry, 
and this mostly in old settled regions where poultry was 
of all things the most plentiful and easiest food obtain- 
able. The average man, woman and child will kill snakes 
on sight, and I suppose there is little use in any one try- 
ing to combat such a silly habit. There seems to be an 
uncontrollable antipathy and enmity in mankind to all 
snakes, be the majority of them ever so harmless and 
useful, Because one small family of snakes, now very 


scarce in all the northern part of this contine 
dangerous bite, all the snakes must go. Neverpavea 
two or three large healthy gopher snakes to the acre 
this State left undistur would prove a grand blessi . 
Again the jack rabbit; the self same enemies held hig 
very carefully in check. Now, his enemies being oun 
he is having things very much his own way in the ve 
interior valleys. For a time he was ‘‘the boss.” Bur . 
making great ‘‘drives” of a township at a time, the ink, 
can be driven into a pen like a flock of sheep, and tio 7 
ands of them killed at one fell swoop. I think thig cake 
jack rabbit the most ridiculous looking an-i-mule ; 
earth, as he goes scudding over the plain with his small 
head, immense ears, both erect, pressed close togeth 
and pointed forward, and what little tail he has tucked 
carefully between his hindlegs. He goes like the wing 
He can outrun the coyote in a fair race, but the little 
wolf circumnavigates him and eventually brings him to 
grief. But he cannot outrun the eagles and great hawks 
Several letters have come here lately addresseq to 
the postmaster, with the request to hand them to “Byrne.” 
This is unnecessary, for if they are simply addresseq 
‘‘Byrne” I will get them. The sportsmen here are now 
having lovely sport after deer and quail. A friend has 
just come in from the Red Woods in the north part of 
this county, where he and his chum bagged eight fing 
deer in three days. He brought me a “hunk” of jerked 
venison, which is tender and delicious. The coast or 
red wood region of this county and to the north is cer. 
tainly as fine a place for the sportsman’s autumn outing 
with gun, rifle or line, as can be found on this earth 
Deer, bear, grouse, quail, squirrels and rabbits are more 
than plenty; gamy mountain trout are in aJl the moun. 
tain streams, and the climate is so perfect that one is at 
home wherever his blankets are, with no storms or rain 
to seek shelter from. I will be pleased to give sportsmen 
any desired information about this or any other part of 
the State. BYRNE, 
PETALUMA, California. 


RHINOCEROS HORNBILL., 


A HIGHLY interesting and remarkable case of birds 
E has recently been put on exhibition in the National 
Museum at Washington. The group represents a breed- 
ing pair of Bornean rhinoceros hornbills (Buceros rhinoe- 
eroides), and shows in addition to the birds themselves a 
section of a large tree, in a cavity of which the female 
has her nest. The female is on her nest, with only the 
tips of her bill exposed to view, having been plastered in 
by the male, according to the universal and altogether 
peculiar habit of members of this family of birds. The 
male is perched upon a branch slightly above the level 
of the entrance to the nest and is in the attitude of reach- 
ing down to the female with a fruit in his beak with 
which to feed her. The accessories to the birds are made 
in papier maché in very exact imitation of a forest tree 
trunk with vines and foliage; and the group is upon the 
whole a very striking and interesting one. The species 
represented is with one exception perhaps the largest and 
most oo of the family. The specimens wer 
collected by the taxidermist, Mr. Chas. F. Adams, of 
Champaign, Illinois, who designed and prepared the 
group, and who on account of his familiarity with their 
native haunts is especially well qualified to transfer from 
the wilderness to the museum one of the most remark- 
able scenes in the domestic affairs of wild nature known 
upon the earth. As stated above this retaarkable habit 
is entirely peculiar to the hornbills. The reason for it is 
not certainly known; some observers state that the plas- 
tering is done by the male, others maintain that the 
female incarcerates herself. If the male does it, his 
object is doubtless to prevent the female from leaving 
her nest before the éggs are hatched. If the female does 
it, itis probable that protection from enemies is her ob- 
ject. The female is fed by her mate during her incarcer- 
ation, and should anything happen to him during her 
imprisonment her life would necessarily be sacrificed. 


A SKUNK IN THE TRAIL.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Hough’s recent account of a family of ‘Skunks on 
Dress Parade” reminds me of a meeting with one of these 
loud-breathed varmints I met in the Big Hole Basin, 
Montana, last fall. I was riding a sleepy little cayuse 
through a creek bottom in the foothills, when I saw a 
skunk in the trail about 20yds. ahead. I supposed the 
cayuse saw him too and paid no attention to him. It 
seems, however. that he had not, for when we came 
within about 4ft. of the skunk, he suddenly realized that 
we were there, got his back up like an indignant Maria 
cat, whisked his big bushy tail up over spine and the 
cayuse made one of the allfiredest jumps that ever a 
scared horse made, I reckon. He went about 2v0ft. 
square sideways, and when he did strike the earth he 
drove my spine clear up into my hat. Fortunately I was 
prepared for some little disturbance and had a good seat, 
so he didn’t get out from under me, but after that when 
I saw a skunk ahead of me I always rode round tbrough 
the next school district that the cayuse might not see 
him.—G, O. SHIELDs. 


Birps OF PLUME.—According to the Mobile Register, 
Emile Scheuermann of that city has since June 1 shipp 
10,000 terns and other birds of plume to the New York 
markets. They were killed on Sand and Pettibois islands. 
Commenting on the bird plume industry the Southern 
Lumberman of Oct. 1 says: ‘There is one flourishing 
Southern industry that is not at all pleasant to contem- 
plate. We allude to the indiscriminate slaughter of birds 
for their plumage. But it is the decree of fashion—the 
cruelest and most senseless of tyrants, a tyrant tha 
drives its votaries to some curiously inconsistent acts. 
They kneel with devout fervor at the throne of divine 
mercy, solicit with charming eloquence funds to educate, 
civilize and Christianize the benighted heathen of foreign 
lands, carry flowers and gushing sympathy 
of the most infamous and atrocious criminal in the ja! 
and offer money inducements for the cold-bl bi 
slaughter of the few plumage birds that remain on this 
continent.” 


HoMIne SwALLOWS.—Considerable success has attended 
experiments at the Paris Exposition with swallows = 
stitutes for homing pigeons. The originator of the ide, 
one M. Desbouverie, of Roubaix, sent up two young § =. 
lows about two months old froma pavilion on the ” j 
nade, which arrived at their distant aviary 1n an hour 
a quarter. 
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TION.—London, Ont., Oct. 2.—On Friday 
9 ’ Sousenes flight of hawks passed south over 
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were very wild and but one fell before Webster’s gun. | very abundant. The cold weather made the birds very 
After breakfast we started homeward, intending to hunt | tame and they refused to be flushed. Since that time 


Sept OO ey. Elgin county, Ont. The flight continued all | most of the way. The day was so cold that the birds | few have been seen. 
Port umbers flew quite low while the others circled | would not seek the corn. Every field yielded its quota of | Quail are abundant. Every park in Kearney, even the 
day: e eye could discern them.—R. G. M. | game, though the birds were found only in twos and | grounds around the school buildings, boasts its covey, and 


igh as th 
a hae recently appeared in unusual numbers in 


~anecticut; one town has paid out $49.25 bounty on 
anak 95 cents per head. | 

































































RRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, 


RECENT ARRIY ie hedgehogs (Erinaceus europeus), three Rich- 


- Purchase mophiles (Spermophilus richardsoni), one collared 


ards0 seotyles torquatus), two cuckoos (Cuculus canorum), one 

ey, Dic epope). two Swainson’s lorikeets (Lricoglossus nove: 
Dorp Or ie) three great eagle owls (Bubo ignavus), one wood owl 
jullandie), ico). two green lizards (Lacerta viridis), four basilisk 


sneaking along as though on a freshscent. I lit my pi 


syrnium alu Chameleon basiliseus), one Kuropean glass snake i i i 
chameleons (77 “i. two common European snakes (Tropidonotus or to —e while five coveys rose right in front of 
arie), one Asculapian snake (Coluber cesculapii), one four-rayed y. gu - f 
naive (laphis quaterradiatus), six ring-necked snakes (Diadophis However, I had my revenge. We were far away from 
punctatus) — wae aout eae cies ene two | any road, and decided to push eastward until we struck 
es (Trop . } ' : ; ; : 
matey donolus cyclopeum), one green snake (Cyclophis cestivus), one | OD°- fi ke i vp a a rd = a gun. 
Osceola’s snake (Osceola elapsoidea), one water moccasin (Ancistro- | cornfield, and in the middie of it a ‘oon. ve a pair 


Se piscivorus), one coach-whip snake (Bascanium fiagelliforme), 
oe P nam iguanas (Iguana tuberculata), one royal python 
‘Python regius), three banded rattlesnakes (Crotalus horridus), 
| yty-ceven spotted salamanders (Solamander maculosa), eleven 
a tted salamanders (Diemyctylus miniatus) and six black sala- 

ders (Desmugnathus niger). Presented—One gray fox (Canis 
ppnianus), two raccoons (Procyon _lotor), two great blue berons 
rdea nerodias), one night heron (Nycticorax griseus neevius), one 
fommon. hittern (Botaurus minor), one turtle dove (Turtur risorius), 
four al.igators (Alligator mississippiensis), five musk terrapin 
(dromochelys odoratus), one banded rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus), 
two pine snakes (Pituphis melanoleucus), one hog-nosed rnake 
(Heterodon platyrhinus), fifteen wave-lined lizards (Sceloporus un- 
quiatus), two chameleons (Anolis principalis), three Arizona dia- 
mond rattlesnakes (Crotalus adamanteus atrox), one water snake 
(Lropidonotus sipedon) and three Gila monsters (Heloderma suspec- 


Game Bag and Guy. 


OPEN SEASONS. 


West Virginia. ‘ 
Deer, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15; no houndiog season. Quail, Virginia 
partridge, Oct. 10 to Dec. 1. Wild turkey, Sept. 15 to Jan. 1. 
Ruffed grouse, pheasant, Oct. 1 to Jan.1. Wildfowl, Oct. 1 to 
April 1. 


fly impatiently from one pond to another. 
on his wading boots and disappeared down the corn rows. 


for the game. By and by 


of little yellowlegs. That was all. The next lagoon gave 
us a young widgeon, and then we drove home perfectly 
satistied with the day’s work. 

I was taking a week’s vacation, and so could not afford 
to lay aside my gun for a single day. After breakfast 
the next morning Ben Marston, a most genial sportsman, 
and I, with the afore-mentioned pup, Dude by name, took 
a buggy for the county poor farm, nine miles northeast 
of town. The country in the immediate vicinity of the 
farm promised good shooting for ducks and chickens. 
About it are corn and stubble fields, and within a half 
mile on either side are ‘‘draws,” or canyons, and old buf- 
falo wallows that, at this season, are full of water. We 
put out the horse at the nearest ranch, and after Ben had 
finished his business we rambled out on the hills without 
a sight of fur or feather. At length a flight of ducks ap- 
peared, and though we could not mark them down we 
decided to try the lagoons. Before we reached the water 
two other sportsmen appeared over the hill, and as they 
drew nearer we recognized the colonel, my old companion, 
and hischum Johnson. Well we amused ourselves shoot- 
ing at kildeers until dinner time, and then Ben and Web- 
ster returned to the ranch through the draw, while John- 
son and I took an upland trail. The other pair brought 
in a teal and a mallard. 


After dinner Johnson and I determined to distinguish 
ourselves, so we stole away and went to another draw. 
No matter how cautiously we stole along the bank, the 
ducks would rise ahead of us, just out of range. At 
length we got upon a pair of teal, winged them both and 
they dropped into the water. What a time we had to 
get them. They dove and hid and it took four shots to 








Texas. 


Bevron, Tex., Sept. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: Referring to 
“Guadalupe’s” letter in issue of 12th, let me say that our open 
seasons are: Deer, Aug. 1 to Jan. 20(Act of April 11, 1883, which 
was amended April 4, 1889, to exempt 116 counties). Pinnated 
grouse, pra‘rie chicken, Aug.1 to March1 (Act March 15, 1881, 
with the 116 counties exempt). Quail, partridge, Oct. 1 to April 1 
iAet March 25, 1887, amended April 4, 1889, to exempt 126 counties). 
Wild turkey, Sept. 1 to May 15 (Act amended April 4, 1889, to ex- 
empt 133 counties). 


A WEEK IN NEBRASKA. 


1 ee russet year brings back the whir of the partridge, 
the piping of the quail and the chatter of the great 
gray squirrel. In this region it would be more in accord- 
gnce with fact to speak of the flight of the ducks and of 
theflushing of chickens. September has come with a 
we combination for the sportsman—ducks, chickens and 
ai. Those who have not the fear of the law before 
eteyes add quail to this list. Hot days and cold nights 
hasten the rule, and this is as the hunter would have it. 

The open season commences Sept. 1, but ever since the 
first of August chickens have been shot without attempt 
atconcealment of the fact. As a result shooting was re- 
ported very poor when fall opened. Hunters would take 
lmg trips to the northwest or go among the sandhills 
suthof the Platte and return with empty bags. The 
knowing ones shook their heads, laughed in their sleeves 
and declared that they would have better luck within 
five miles of town. 

Soitproved. On the afternoon of Sept. 2 a party of 
ve of us started to investigate on our own account— 
three men, two ladies, who enjoyed the sport as well as 
wedid, and two dogs, one a young Llewellin which was 
broken last season on quail, the other a six months old 
pup that owned old Count Rapier as his grand sire. 
Sarceely had we got outside the city limits, when a 
Joung bird flew across the road. This was taken as an 
indication that we were near a covey, and at the first 
tubble field we alighted. The older dog knew instinc- 
lrely what was wanted of her, and the yard-broken pup 
"as not slow in showing the result of his breeding. We 
tad not gone 50yds. from the wagon, when Sid came to 
‘and, and we flushed three young birds that dropped 

tore they were fairly under way. Three coveys were 
flushed in that stubble and then we drove on to the next, 
eping up the work until the last ray of daylight was 
gone and raising chickens in every field where we 


the sport, Johnson fell flat and pulled me with him. A 
tremendous flock of teal were coming toward us. Over- 
head and around us they circled and finally dropped in a 
buffalo wallow 300yds. away. The grass was light and 
short and the ground was damp, but we managed to 
flatten ourselves sufficiently to get within 82 steps of 
them. (We paced the distance afterward). Then we 
arose and they arose; four shots and eight teal. We went 
back to the house and found that Ben and the Colonel 
had left, but a shot let us know that they were not far 
away. When we reached them Dude was getting his 
first lesson in standing quail. 

The homeward ride was broken every few minutes by 
the sight of ducks, that one by one found a resting place 
beneath the buggy seat. At length in a pasture near the 
woodside we saw a small lagoon that was perfectly black 
with ducks. The buggies were driven by and the horses 
tied. Three of us lay in the grass waiting for the ducks 
to fly over, while Johnson repeated the crawl act. He 
bagged seven ducks as they rose, but the rest of us were 
doomed to disappointment, for the Colonel’s hunting 
coat was in the buggy and his white shirt sleeves were a 
warning to the flock. 

One day more brought the sport of the week to aclose, 
and it came about in this way: During the duck flight 
last spring a couple of boys left town every afternoon 







and stood on the seat in time to see two more birds fall. | Eastern confreres. 
T longed for a fence-post, a tree, or anything to which I| Kearney, Neb., September. 
could tie the fractious steed, but fate was against me, and 


of mallards were circling, and then the appearance of a 
hawk caused a large Sock of small wate “o> a — larly prone to follow it. I know it is good in its place, 
tance we took them for teal, and we cautiously approached 
until within a quarter of a mile, then the Colonel drew 


In about ten minutes firing began, and kept up with such 
rapidity that I thought a a wagon would be needed 

ebster appeared plowing 
slowly through the mud, and in his hand were a couple 


kill them. Then we pursued a big mallard that seemed | 
bound to elude us. Finally as we were about to give up | 


threes. At high noon we were at an oat stubble, and I | as firearms cannot be discharged within city limits, the 
proposed that Webster get out and goacrossit. He did not | birds are safe. 

believe in oat stubble, nevertheless he went. Iheld the| There was atime when Nebraska did not seem to me 
horse and watched the fun. Sid ranged freely for a few | much of a State for game, but I am more than satisfied 
minutes and then—bang! and a single young bird went | to carry a gun through a thickly settled farming coun- 
into the bag. He was going over the hill and Sid was | try and close to a city of 12,000 inhabitants. And from 


every sportsman’s door the latch string hangs out to our 
SHOSHONE. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT OR SMALL-BORE GUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I want to say a few words in favor of the small-bore 
There is an old maxim, ‘‘where ignorance is bliss 
*tis folly to be wise,” which some people stick to as long 
as they live. It seems to me that gunners are particu- 


but if we wish to advance we must drop it; also the old 
flint lock and Queen’s arm. Why not as well the heavy 
10 and 12-gauge guns? They are (for the field) entirely 
out of place, and in a few more years will be considered 
as relics of the past. Can a man convince himself, or 
any one else, that he goes out for sport and enjoyment 
when he tramps ten or more miles carrying a small can- 
non, which uses up 4 or 5drs. of powder and 14 to 2oz. of 
shot? What must a bird think that gets through such a 
charge, and is not scared to death by the noise? For the 
benefit of any brother sportsman who is about to buy a 
gun, and does not already ‘“‘know it all,” I will advise 
him, by all means (if you are going for sport, and not the 
market), to get a 16 or 20-gauge gun. This may be too 
light for a heavy man, who could handle a light 12-gauge 
better. 

I thought ten years ago that it was fun to lug a 94lbs. 
gun through the brush all day, and have a lame shoulder 
for a week after into the bargain; but now I am perfectly 
satisfied that a 6lbs. gun weighs more at night than it 
did when I started in the morning. Ten years ago I lived 
in the city of Taunton, Mass. At that time there was 
not a gun smaller than 12-bore in the city, as far as Iwas 
|able to find out. Now the gun dealer keeps a good as- 
sortment of 16-bores, and the number used in proportion 
to the larger bores is increasing every day. 

A sportsman goes into the woods for pleasure, and if 
he shoots, to use his nerve and show his skill. He wants 
to act as little fatigued as possible, consequently he 
dresses light, reckons close on shells and lunch, and car- 
ries the lightest gun that he believes will be effectual. 
It is difficult to make a man believe that a small-bore gun 
will kill as well and sure as a large one, although he 
knows that rifles are small bore, and that a small-bore 
rifle is preferable to a large. For proof we have but to 
look abroad. Foreign nations are adopting the small-bore 
rifle for their armies, while we are content to use a rub- 
ber pad to keep our shoulder blade in place and use the 
|old ‘‘back number.” If the 16 and 20-gauge are not 
powerful enough, how is it that such scores are made 
with them? For instance: Miss Oakiey, at Gloucester, 
N. J., used a 20-gauge with a charge of joz. of shot, 
weight of gun 5ilbs., and killed 49 out of 50 live birds. 
Was it accident? No. They get there every time. I 
have owned a good many guns and of all weights and 
gauges, and the most satisfactory gun I ever owned was 
a 16-bore 6lb. W. & C. Scott gun. Do not think from 
this statement that I favor the English guns, for I do not. 
I believe that the American-made gun is a better gun to- 
day, and base my opinion on a considerable experience. 
I have to-day a 16-gauge gun with 24in. barrels, and only 
5lbs. in. weight, that will make as nice a pattern at d5yds. 
as any large bore used for the same purpose, and it kills 
every time it is held right. Two of my friends (both 
collectors) have Parker guns. One, a light 12-gauge, has 
been used from Florida to Maine, and has been shot until 
its barrels are as thin as paper at the muzzles. The locks 
and breech mechanism are just as good as new. This 
gun has been under salt water nearly a week while lost 
on a gunning bar. The other, a 16-bore, was made to 
order and has been from Newfoundland to Mexico, and 
has been shot many thousand times. It is in use to-day, 
apparently as good asever. I do not wish to discrimin- 
ate in favor of the Parker, as I believe that any of the 
regular $80 grade guns of Parker, Colt, Smith or Lefever 
will last any ordinary man a life time. And also that a 
Davis gun will give any of them a good battle. Almost 














alghted. When we arrived home and the birds were 
rary the veteran of the party proposed that the next 
‘yhe and Ishould make a thirty-mile trip up Wood 
ver-and try the wheat stubble near the Loup. I did 
tot need a second invitation. 
sti ly Tuesday morning we set out, the faithful Sid 
“ing in the bottom of the buggy. The day was ex- 
: mely hot and not a feather did we see except in the 
'’ 7 Wood River, where young quail were abund- 
ee » o'clock we reached our destination, Mc- 
ht th Stanch, It was still too hot to look for chickens 
€ Prospect was inviting. Far away as eye could 
it stubr, quarter-sections and half-sections of wheat and 
ce le, checkered with fields of ripening corn. An 
MeDenaie and then we donned hunting coats and boots; 
btter amd brought out his muzzleloader and his red Irish 
the old off we went. Why it is I do not know but 
They ma emen. would not touch a field of oat stubble. 
ould pet 7 chickens would not go into it when they 
ll, ies baie eat. At first we had no luck, but as twilight 
in lrds came from the shelter of the corn fo their 
vit sp unde. Webster and I took one stubble field 
dsp . cDonald took another with Frank, whom I 
Were deceitf, oe lazy “‘purp.” But first appearances 
Wt pettin ul. We wandered about for fifteen minutes 
ter, At . 4 shot nor did we hear a sound from our part- 
¢ a neth a break in the intervening cornfield dis- 
Wettily ag .eu™ Poised and that dog Frank standing as 
for full . ever a dog could, and he held his birds there 


about 6 o’clock. They would return about 10 o’clock 
just loaded down with ducks. They went invariably in 
one direction, but told very contradictory stories as to 
the location of their ground. This fall the old sportsmen 
were on the lookout, and finally their resort was dis- 
covered. It wasa marsh four miles west of Kearney. 
There were several small ponds on the forty-acre tract, 
the rest of the piece was deep bog covered with tall 
rushes and cat-tails that afforded the best of cover. It 
was just the spot that the ducks chose for passing the 
~—_ when they came in from the lakes and rivers. 
went out early on Saturday morning, but the ducks 
had about all left. I saw one flock of mallards and 
secured a fine young bird. But here were what I had not 
seen before in Nebraska, jack-snipe in abundance. And 























scarcely half the birds that fell could be recovered. With 












as long as any one. About six o’clock the first ducks put 
in an appearance, but they were frightened away long 
before they were within range. It was very cold and 
very wet. Just as darkness fell there was a whir of 
wings close by and the guns flashed into the dark mass. 
Before we could hunt the slain another flock came down, 
and so it went on for an hour, firing almost as fast as we 
could load. In the darkness it was impossible to take 
aim, and yet we were very successful. Probably a num- 
ber of ducks were killed th 















™cked a, 1 nutes until we came up. Then the guns 

Tight and tyne cracking, for chickens rose in fron. to 

‘Xd in the es rit, until our ambition was fully satisfied, 

"ye of the evening we went back to a splendid 

Q ‘ 

tray daynomming was cold and cloudy. We were up 
and out in the stubble, but the chickens 









ler. . 
While at McDonald’s ranch on Tuesday night I learned 





any of these dealers will supply you with a fine, light- 
weight gun to suit. 

Here in southern New England the small-bore has come 
to stay and is gaining rapidly in favor. Every known 
advantage but one (heavy charge) is in its favor. Quick 
aim, short barrels, light weight. little smoke and not 
much recoil, economy, etc. All favor the little gun. It 
will fill the bill on every thing but wildfowl. To my 
certain knowledge nothing will stop a deer so quick as a 
charge of buckshot from a smali-bore shotgun. If a man 
goes after wildfowl, or guns for the market, he takes 
every chance and wants a big gun with all the load that 
he can stand behind. To such I have nothing to say, but 
as I remain devoutly thankful to the man who first in- 
fluenced me in favor of a light gun, I take it upon my- 
self as a sort of missionary work, to try to convince 


rare sport I had with them, — among the reeds | others that their pleasure afield depends largely on the 


weight and size of their gun. No doubt some who read 


them were kildeer, yellowlegs, avocets and soras. In the | this will call me a crank, but if they will go out with me 
afternoon I returned to the same spot and was surprised | here for a day, they can have one of my heavy guns to 
to find five buggies fastened about the field and eight | 4.» and if they can honestly say (toward night) that they 
sportsmen in the marsh. I thought it would be useless | . ould as soon carry it home, as to exchange for a while 
to stay, but still would not go off defeated. I would wait | and carry mine, then they can have it and welcome. 


COHANNET. 


QUAIL IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—A correspondent highly 


recommends Rocky Hill, South Carolina, as a stamping 
ground for quail shooters. One person who spent sixty 
days there bagged in that time 495 quail, with a good 
score of woodcock, snipe and rabbits in addition. Howell 
Cobb, of the Carolina Hotel, controls 12,000 acres of 
at were never secured, but we | Shooting ground for his guests. Snipe and duck shoot- 


had load enough of mallards, teal, widgeon and a shovel- | ing may be found in the vicinity. 


611 Hints AND HELPS FOR SPORTSMEN. A book of 240 pages. 


hat five years ago the prairie sharp-tailed grouse was | Send for table of contents. Price $1.50, postpaid, from this office. 
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nearly all of the shots are made within T5yds. range, a 
light powder charge is generally the best, as the trajec- 
tory is of small consequence; and you have the great 
advantage of being able to use a repeating rifle, and may 
fire rapidly without regard to the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, and after a day’s shooting the rifle will be found 
in good condition. For these reasons and others, the 
Winchester cartridges, .32-20-115, .388-40-180 and .44-40. 
200, are still the most popular cartridges used in repeat- 
ing rifles, although others have been put on the market 
giving a flatter trajectory, greater killing power and 
kicking much harder. The express rifles require nurs- 


THE HUNTING RIFLE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


To one who has kept track to some extent of the pro- 
gress that has been made in the construction of military 


rifles it seems strange that the ideas most approved in 


military circles regarding what constitutes an efficient 
weapon have not yet been adopted in the construction of 
sporting rifles. For example, several of the leading 


European powers have adopted rifles with calibers rang- 
ing from .30 to .82, and having a strong twist, instead of 
those of larger caliber and less twist; and for ammunition 
they have adopted long shells loaded with plenty of 
powder, and very long conical-pointed, steel or copper- 
jacketed bullets. The advantages claimed for the new 
guns over those of the older models are: (1) The recoil is 
less with small than with large calibers even when the 
same amount of powder is used in both instances. (2) 
By jacketing the bullet with steel or copper the barrel 
can have the twist considerably increased without strip- 
ping the bullet, and the increased twist will give a very 
long bullet steadiness in the air. (3) A long bullet will 
have greater penetration than a shorter one, and by using 
heavy charges of powder it may be given a high rate of 
speed, higher than would be possible with a larger caliber 
owing to the severity of the recoil. (4) Such a ball mov- 
ing at a high speed will have not only a longer range but 
a flatter trajectory than those of the ordinary rifle, and 
(5) the gun itself and ammunition are not so heavy to 
carry. 

Another thing that military authorities have almost 
unanimously condemned is the under-barrel magazine of 
the repeating rifle, which is the most commonly used of 
all by sportsmen, and they have almost as unanimously 
pronounced in favor of the sub-breech box, such as that 
of the Lee. 

Now, it has not been without a great deal of careful 
experimentation by men scientifically trained in the 
science and art of gunnery that the governments of Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria and Italy 
have been led to adopt the small-bore, strong twist guns, 
and it would seem that they have been proved beyond a 
peradventure to be better guns for military use than such 
guns as the Winchester, Marlin, Ballard and others which 


are the favorites with sportsmen. The advantages 


claimed for the new guns should, it would seem, com- 
mend them to sportsmen as weli as to soldiers. Can the 
editor of FOREST AND STREAM or any of his corres- 
pondents give a good reason why the American manu- 
facturers of sporting rifles should fail to keep abreast of 
the times? Or is game so rapidly disappearing by aid of 
the relatively inefficient weapons still in use that it is in- 
expedient to hasten its departure by introducing any new 
improvements? 

The writer has tried in vain to find out from leading 
gun dealers where, if anywhere in this country, guns of 
the Lee, Mannlicher or Vetterli types could be procured, 
or whether any sporting rifles embodying the principles 
of their construction could be had, but their ignorance of 
the whole matter has been of the densest kind. He has 


also searched the price lists of numerous tradesmen to 


find whether these guns were on the market, but in vain. 

Could you, Mr. Editor, inform one through your journal 

whether these arms are to be had in this country, and if 

so, where? E. S. 
CxicaGo, Ill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reference to the articles by *‘Senex” in your issue of 
Sept. 12 and 26, the new .25cal. is about midway between 
the .22 and .32cal., and will undoubtedly become a popu- 
lar weapon in the near future. As a hunting arm its 
killing power is far greater than the .22, and as a target 
weapon its accuracy is superior to the deservedly popular 
.82-20-115 Winchester. 

The sharp twist used in the majority of modern rifles 
is not intended to give greater killing power, but greater 
accuracy. 

The trajectory of a rifle may be lowered by decreasing 
the weight of the bullet and increasing the powder 
charge, but after you pass certain limits in this reduction 
of the trajectory curve, accuracy is sacrificed, and other 
bad results follow, such as the excessive fouling of the 
bore, requiring frequent wiping out-if anything like 
steady shooting is to be maintained. 

In regard to the old-style .22cal. long cartridge, I stated 
that the 16-inch twist of the Maynard rifle kept them 
point on, and I am still of that opinion. Iam not a gun- 
smith, and cannot explain why the bullets from these 
cartridges will wabble and keyhole when fired from a 
rifle or pistol rifled with a long twist. In regard to the 
Lebel rifie, I am quite willing to admit that it has a com- 
paratively low trajectory at 1,000yds., but I have failed 
to discover one iota of evidence of its accuracy at any 
distance. When the proof of its accuracy shall appear, 
I shall be anxious to know what kind of powder and 
bullet is used. The chemists must give us a better pow- 
der before we shall have approached the millennium of 
rifle shooting, and the bullet makers must give us some- 
— better than a leaden pellet encased in a flimsy paper 
patch. 

In regard to the allowance to be made for side winds, 
“Senex” probably makes too large a claim for his muzzle- 
loader shooting a bullet weighing 162grs. He has omit- 
ted a very important factor in this connection, viz., the 
caliber of the rifle. If the rifle is .32cal. or over, then he 
would be badly beaten by the .45cal. using a 550-grain 
bullet; but if his rifle is smaller than .32cal., he may have 
some grounds for his claim. The allowance for side 
winds depends mainiy upon the comparative length and 
width of the bullet, and very little upon the amount of 
powder used. The short bullet will float off to leeward 
in spite of any amount of powder that may be put behind 
it; while the long, narrow bullet cleaves the air like an 
arrow, and often reaches the bullseye when the other 
goes wide of it, in spite of the best human skill that can 
be placed behind the gun. From the standpoint of the 
target-shooter, as a general rule, the accuracy of any rifle 
of first-class manufacture may be very nearly determined 
by comparing the caliber with the length of the bullet. 
A bullet two calibers in length would be beaten by one 
three calibers in length, and this latter would be beaten 
by one four calibers in length. If you wished to go be- 
yond four calibers, your gunsmith would probably refuse 
to build the gun for reasons best known to himself, 

For hunting purposes a short bullet is often preferable, 
on account of its flatter trajectory at short range and 
lighter recoil, and for thickly wooded districts, where 

























































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


ing, as do the fine shooting target rifles. 
E. A. LEOPOLD. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


WILD RICE. 


near Saugerties. Mr. Pidgeon wrote: 


resemble oats more than they do rice.” 


The specimens sent were insufficient to base an opinion 
on, but they appeared to us to be wild rice. We sent 
them on to Mr. Charles Gilchrist, of Rice Lake, Ont., 
who replied that the specimen was not wild rice, but a 


wild grass which was familiar to him. 


ing description, with illustration, of wild rice: 





Fig. 17. Fig. 16. 


WILD RICE. 


Indian rice, wild rice, or water oats (Zizania aquatica), 
Fig. 12, is found in swampy borders of streams, in shal- 
low water, and iscommon. It grows from 3 to 9ft. in 
height, with flat, long, lanceolate leaves. Panicle large, 


pyramidal; lower branches sterile, spreading; upper, 
pistillate or fertile, erect. Flowers in July and August, 
and drops its seed, when ripe, at the slightest touch, and 


this furnishes food for water fowls. It is also used for 


food by the aborigines. North America. 

This plant is the folle avoine of the early settlers of 
Louisiana. It is exceedingly prolific, growing wild in 
all the Southern States, where it is said to produce two 
crops in a year of good hay, of which stock of every kind 
are very fond. It is greedily eaten when green. 

In the Western States, where it is also common in the 
shallow water on the swampy margins of: streams, it 
forms an important food for the Indians, who paddle a 
canoe among the rice, bend it over the sides, and beat 
out the grains with a stick. 

In Fig. 13, the staminate flowers are seen as they ap- 
pear at the end of a branch of the natural size. Fig. 14 
represents a staminate flower, magnified: Fig. 15, the 
germ and stigmas; Fig. 16, a fertile or pistillate flower; 
Fig. 17, the same, ripe; Fig. 18 the seed. Contrary to the 
usual arrangement, the fertile or pistillate flowers are 
above the sterile or staminate ones, while the minute 
grains of pollen, being lighter than the atmosphere, rise 
when they leave the anther, and thus come in contact 
with the stigmas. In Indian corn, on the other hand, 
the grains of pollen are heavier than the surrounding 
air, and so fall from the sterile flowers of the ‘‘tassel” 
upon the styles or ‘“‘silks,” and thus fertilize them. 


NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BIRDS, by Gurdon Trumbull. A 
book particularly ee to gunners, for by its use they can 
identify without question all the American game birds which 
tay pe kill, Cloth, 220 pages, price $2.50, For sale by Forust 



































V E received from Mr. Frank Pidgeon some speci- 
mens of the grass growing in the Hudson River, 


‘I beg to say that Iam perfectly familiar with every 
foot of each Hudson River locality which your corres- 
pondent ‘“S.” names, having shot ducks and rail upon 
them for twenty years and more. The ‘*Vly” was owned 
by ‘my father for many years; Iam therefore well ac- 
quainted with that section. The grass, the seeds of 
which furnish food to the aquatic birds in the places 
named, we have known as wild oats or teal grass; if it is 
‘‘wild rice” I wish you would kindly say so through your 
columns, for if it is we do not want to buy any wild rice 
to sow; if it is not, we want to buy a quantity. I send 
you a few seeds of the grass in question, which certainly 


From Mr. Charles L. Flint’s work, ‘‘Grasses and Forage 
Plants,” published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
1888, we take by permission of the publishers, the follow- 


unusually dense, and but little shooting can . 
the leaves fall. We have already had one famn color 
frosts, and the a wee ome — 
presenting a beautiful sight. uirrel oie 
pects are good in Rutland county. This locality 
ai 


but though constantly hunted and sadly 
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THE GAME SEASON. 


— Forest and a a2 

t is surprising, wonderful, that so great 

deer are killed in the St. Regis district ee —— of 
season. Hardly a train comes down on the Rent 
Adirondack Railroad that does not bring from one to 2 
a dozen. I was at the station yesterday when ¢) i 
o’clock train came in; two parties of Boston sportem, $ 
came down on it, bringing with them three very | 
bucks entire, and the saddles of three other deer: and th 
has been common ever since the hounding season open i 
Last Tuesday a party of four went up to Deer River in 
tending to have a week’s hunting. Wednesday morning 
they put out their dogs, and during that day one of th 
party shot and killed five deer on one runway; the ot}, : 
three members of the party did not happen to get a a 
and having all the venison they wanted, they came out 
Thursday morning, bringing four of the deer with they 
The engineer of the passenger train on the Adirondack 
Railroad has killed three , sl since Sept. 1, and an old 
bear and cub half grown. He killed all in the Vicinity of 
Brandon (or Paul Smith’s station, as it is called) whije 
waiting there with his engine, between train times, 

Bears have been plenty this season, more so than coy, 
mon, all through that region, and quite a number hayp 
been killed; but what is strange to me is, that with qj 
the deer hunting that has been done in that region fy 
the past twenty years, especially for the last six, and tip 
great numbers that have been killed every season, th 
deer should still continue to be as plentiful there as eve 

When the lumber companies first began operatigg 
there and the railroad was building, I with others hep 
predicted that, while the trout fishing would probably 
remain good for some years to come, the deer huntiry 
would svon be a thing of the past. But it has turned oy 
to be exactly the reverse; the deer are as plentiful here a 
ever, while the trout fishing has been nearly ruined jp 
those waters that are in the vicinity of the railroad an 
the lumbering camps. But if nothing is done tostop the 
great slaughter of the deer that has been going on for 
the past five years, the end must soon come. Even ifall 
the deer there are in the whole Adirondack region con. 
gregate here, it will be impossible for them to hold out 
much longer if the slaughter is allowed to continue at 
this rate. 

The Santa Clara Lumber Co. is a stockholder to the 
amount of $100,000 in the syndicate that has lately pur. 
chased the great tract of land in the Adirondacks of W, 
W. Durant. The president of the Santa Clara Lumber 
Co. is also president of the Northern Adirondacks Rail- 
road; and this means that this great tract of the wilder. 
ness will too soon be despoiled by the lumbermen, the 
more especially that charcoal burning has now become an 
established business in the region about Spring Cove Sta- 
tion, on the Northern Adirondack Railroad. A, C. 

Morra, Franklin County, N. Y., Sept. 30. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
The inclosed ‘clip” sizes up the situation very nicely. 
It is from the Hartford Courant of Oct. 2, and reads: 


Yesterday furnished a geotitying sight, not only to Hartford 
but to Connecticut. For the last ten years the Hartford markets 
have been, the first day the law was off, stuffed with birds, Two 
years ago 1,500 birds were on sale in Hartford the morning the 
law was off. Of necessity they must have been shot during the 
closed season. Yesterday not a bird was on sale in the whole 
city in any market up to 12 o’clock noon, and only seven birds 
were offered for sale up to dark. Mr. A. ©. Collins, the efficient 
game warden of Hartford county, was seen by a Courant re- 
porter during the afternoon. He said that, to the best of his 
knowledge, t Pane laws this year had been observed. The 
efforts which had been made all over the State to bring about a 
rigid enforcement of the laws had proved effective. The pot- 
hunters were frightened all over Connecticut. The principal 
reason for this undoubtedly was that a law was passed during 
the last session of the Legislature which enabled game wardens 
to search the refrigerators and ice boxes of dealers in game, 
The result was that dealers were afraid to sell and so the demant 
was lessened. : sc 
The opinion of the various dealers in game in the city makes 
interesting reading. A Courant reporter visited a number of the 
most prominent yesterday and asked their opinion of the work 
ing of the game law. One man was found who said that be 
thought it a failure. He thought that it did not diminish ti 
shooting of game at all, but resulted merely in sending the birt 
that were shot out of Connecticut for sale. ad 
The opinion of all the rest was, however, that the game laws 
had been well enforced. They expressed themselves as being thor 
oughly in aympetyy with Mr. Collins and the k he is ding 
One man said: “I have only had two birds offered to we 
season. The birds haven’t been shot. Hunters are frightene’ 7 
over the State. I am informed that the shipping of birds jt 
York, which used to go on heavily in the eastern part of the aoe 
has almost entirely ceased. Iam glad this condition 0 vi 
exists. As far as Hartford is concerned there have heen no ad 
sold to speak of this season. The restaurants haye, I suspe 
served a few, but the number has been very small.” ray 
From inquiries made in various directions in the city yeste a 
from conversation with dealers in game, and from the actua - 
tion of the markets, it seems to be established beyond a ame 
that the statement made by Mr. Collins is true that ° the 
laws have been ooserved this year better than at any Oi mlways 
the last ten years.” Credit to whom credit is due 1s‘ my 
good moito, and this fexcellent state of things is cue larg it 
the efforts of the Connecticut Association of F arias 8 
Sportsmen for the Protection of Game and Fish, and ir a 
Ce — work of the faithful president of the society, * 
Jollins. 


The Connecticut Association of Farmers and Sports 
for the Protection of Game and Fish does not have® 


: ; ts. 
clam chowder nor ing tournament attachmenl 
owder nor shooting nC. COLL 

















HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 3. 





Editor Forest and Stream: last 

I was out in the country with Mr. James bee. a 
week looking over his old camp ground; ee . 
plenty, quail, squirrels and quite a number * a “ 
wild turkeys. The indications are that fall shoo’ - - 
be good. Mr. R.S. Dupuy is going South to ards at 
November. Jim intended going along, but the ¢ : 
out for his wedding with Miss Sallie, a daughter ae af 
George Howland, who has figured as George 19 *"w 
the contributions James has sent you. 

IRonTON, Ohio, Oct. 1. 





Editor Forest and Stream: ing to the 

Our grouse season opened Sept. 1, but ow! , mee and 
almost continual rain little shooting has Oe foliage # 
that has been confined to places near by. a done until 
two light 








it ros’ 
d rabbit . rf 


Jenty; 
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annot be exterminated owing to the nature 


now, they oie and the fact that they seek almost inac- 


of the coun However, we sometimes find them in 
cessible plne™and from outside reports as well as those 
— ur local sportsmen, I think the birds are more 
ne a this fall than for many seasons, and we may 
_ fair shooting later, when the cover is not so 
expec 

thick. 


duck shooting on Lake Champlain is reported very 
Burlington sportsmen, as well as others along 
he shore, are making great bags. A Burlington paper 
: rts that three Burlington shooters while at the sand- 
9 rounds near that city, killed in the morning shoot- 
i 2 two dayseighty-four ducks—mostly black ducks— 
iné, fifty-seven plover. Ducks, plover and other birds 
= reported there in great abundance, heavy flights now 
coming from the north. . : 

Our fishermen were forced to lay aside their rods some 
time ago. as the heavy rains have put an end to the bass 
fishing. F, E. A. 


Warerbury, Vermont, Oct. 3. 


The 
, and 





Forest and Stream: 

delta extending back 50 miles or more from the 
gulf, north and west of here, abounds in sloughs and 
lagoons, and about these white egrets are plentiful at this 
geason of the year. A great many of them are being 
killed simply for the plumes. One soulless wretch who 
lives about 14 miles from the city has a cow skin that he 
throws over himself, and then by crawling on his hands 
and knees is enabled to approach within easy shooting dis- 
tance of the unsuspecting birds, He is slaughtering hun- 
dreds of them and shipping the plumes to France where, 
itis said, he gets much higher prices for them than can 
be had here. 

Sickle bill curlews are also abundant on these marshes 
and afford fine sport to lovers of wing shooting. I have 
iately traversed the State twice, from north to south on 
different lines of road, and have found quail in great 
numbers everywhere. Coveysof 15 to 25 birds are found 
in almost every bunch of cover or on nearly every feed- 
ing ground, and grand sport may be enjoyed by any one 
who will come here for it. G. O. SHIELDS. 


GALVESTON, Texas, Sept. 24. 


Editor 
The 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ducks are now coming in to our lake. Teal have been 
here forsome time. The prospect for fall shooting is 
very good. I expect to go on my regular fall hunt about 
Oct. 15 or 20, and will try and send you a few camp notes. 
Our game law, as amended by the last Legislature, Sec. 3 
of Chap. XLV. provides: That no person shall kill,wound, 
ensnare or trap any bison or buffalo for ten years, moun- 
tain sheep for eight years, any ibex or mountain goat for 
ten years, any deer, elk, fawn or antelope within this 
State for any purpose whatever at any time; except that 
those which have horns may be killed between July 1 
and Dec. 1 for food purposes, as provided in Sec. 4, Chap. 
XLV. (i. e. immediate use). No protection to ducks and 
geese, except as to nets, which are prohibited. They 
might as well make open season all summer. This horn 
business won’t work, for every deer killed is sure to have 
horns, but they will, of course, be small, broken or not 
good in some way and left in the hills too rough to pack 
out, ete. ; A. A. K. 

BerTHOUD, Colorado, Oct. 1. 























Editor Forest and Stream: 
The hunting season in the Adirondacks is now at its 
height. Many sportsmen from the city still linger among 
the grand old hills, and the resident or native hunters are 
fully awake to the opportunities which are presented 
each day. Many guides and hunters say that there are 
not as many partridges and squirrels in the woods as 
there were at this time last year. However, those who 
go out for partridges have fair success. But the deer 
hunters are having the most fun, and have thus far been 
quite successful. At least twenty deer have been kilied 
in Elizabethtown thus far, and the hunters are confident 
that many more will fall before the season closes. The 
greatest enthusiasm prevails, and the hills and valleys 
arelined with hunters almost every day. OBSERVER. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 5. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

This is the time when the hunters of the peninsula 
begin to stop the war on the shore birds, and to look for 
likely coveys of partridges on which to make a descent on 
opening day. Partridges are more plentiful than usual 
this year and good bags are expected, All of the shore 
birds have left except the willets, which are beginning to 
flock, and by the time this reaches you will be on their 
way south. Willets are becoming scarce of late, being 
shot all through the breeding season when they are tame 
and decoy well. Squirrels are not very plentiful this 
Isaw to-day two flocks of ducks, vanguards of 
the multitudes soon to follow. B. W. kL. 

EAstvinie, Virginia, Sept. 28, 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
a out Sept. 28 to try a new canvas boat in a pond 
= ere, and found, to my surprise, that the ducks had 
ane arrive, I would not venture to say where they 
one ‘rom, but I got a widgeon, three shovelers and a 
ha a teal in the course of a few hours. I founda 
a er of snipe, and had a happy time till I exhausted 
Yshells. Not expecting such game I had taken only a 


oi Twas decidedly pleased with my Acme folding 
as real piece of mechanism, and promises to 
‘ndy and serviceable. But where did those ducks 


i 


Come from? 


hee AZTEC. 
*AN Luts Poros, Mexico, Oct. 2. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 


we a Stanete have been out the last week and the game 
market ®1n. There are plenty of fine partridges in the 
pea ot indows, with a few woodcock. The partridges 
while the oi mostly old brds and are in fine condition, 
ported th Wwoode ck all seem to be rather poor. It is re- 
shooter - quail are being shot already, but if so the 
8 keep out of sight. COHANNET. 
VIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 3. 





Mr, ~ B, Nicewaner, of Baltimore, sends us these ex- 
Waner om a letter received from his son, E. G. Nice- 
’ -» who is with a Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 


and John Kirby, the cook, Blackstone. 
almost south. The wagon left us at Squaw Creek, about 
thirty miles from Bozeman. 
preparatory for starting over the mountain trail. 
Galiatin trail is one of the roughest in the Rockies, and 


never thought a horse could go over such a trail as this 
proved to be. 


ing Squaw Creek, having caught fish and shot grouse en 
route. 
they need, and with a rod and line and grasshopper, or 
most any kind of fly, all the mountain trout, whitefish 
and grayling. We saw lots of elk and mule deer, and 
two grizzlies and a lynx. 
venison, and it proved an agreeable change to fish and 
grouse. 
ance of two grizzlies; broke a front leg of the first one, 
but he got into the timber before I could get in a second 
shot. 
and I were riding along on top of a high mountain 
about sunset, looking for game, when we saw the bear 
crossing an open park about two:hundred yards off. 
We rolled off our horses, leaving them to take care of 
themselves (which they did by galloping off in the oppo- 
site direction) and stalked to about 7dyds. of him. 
was moving slowly and swaying his body from side to 
side. 
went through him. He uttered a fearful growl and 
reared on his hindlegs for an instant, then coming down 
on all fours he struck the ground a fearful blow with his 
paw, making the dust fly in fine style. 
he came for me at a gallop, growling all the while. Shot 
No. 2 struck him in the shoulder and went half his 
length in a longitudinal direction, coming out near his 
spine. 
himself he came for me again; but No. 3 fixed him and 
he fell dead about 20yds. off. He proved to be a 700lbs. 
bear, fat and fur in fine condition. 
6ft. Sin. 
the head of a mule deer, which I hope soon to add to my 
other trophies of the chase. 


moth Hot Springs Hotel. 
guides with extra man and teamster (Charlie Tommond) | 
and outfit met us there and we started out for aseven- | 
days’ trip through the National Park, making the trip on 
horseback and camping at nights. 
serves the interest the FOREST AND STREAM has taken in 
it, for it embraces both grand scenery and the most won- 
derful natural curiosities in the world. 


and the sight-seeing in the Park, is one of the most en- 


atin is a rough country to hunt over, but to sportsmen 
who are willing to climb and rustle a little, it is worth a 
visit. 
fish, fowl and mammal fairly plentiful. 
would like to say that sportsmen desiring good reliable 
guides and hunters will find them in Ira Dodge and John 
Kirby, of Bozeman, Montana. 
hunter aud the genial camp companion. 


trated circulars of 
ing,” which 
nounced by “Nanit,” “Gloan,” “Dick Swiveller,” “Sybillene” and 
— seametent authorities to be the best treatise on the subject 
ex 


* 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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' CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There seems to be a great abundance of small game 
this fall in this State, and others to the south of it. At 
Jerseyville the quail are more abundant than they have 
been for years. The town was full of them when I was 
there, and two were caught ina drug store, into which 
they had wandered. They could be heard whistling all 
about. They had begun the movement which in that 
country is regular with them every fall, a sort of migra- 
tion from the fields to a warmer and better cover. Mr. 
Guinnotte, of Kansas City, says the northern Missouri 
quail nearly all migrate to the South and West in cold 
weather. Mr. C. W. Parent, whose name will be famil- 
iar to many Chicago shooters, now lives at Marshall, Mo., 
and he tells me there are more quail about that place 
than he ever saw. He says if any of the Chicago boys 
will come down he can assure them of all the shooting 
they can ask. The vegetation is too high for quail shoot- 
ing until after heavy frosts have cut it down. The best 
season, therefore, is late November or December. From 
what I learned in Jerseyville, I should think one need 
ask no better shooting at quail than can be had right 
near there. The whole country is full of quail there. 
That bird is reported unusually plentiful in the Indian 
Territory and in Kansas this fall. 

Mr. Al. Bandle, of Cincinnati, called my attention to 
an error in the open season dates published in another 
sporting paper. The open date there is given, ‘Quail 
and ruffed grouse, Oct. 1 to March 1.” It should be Oct. 
|20 to March 1. We telephoned across the river and con- 


in the Alleghany Mountains, near Johns- 
town, Pa. The letter was written Sept. 27: ‘‘There has 
not been a day that I have not wished to have you along 
since we have been in camp. Yesterday we ran across 
fresh signs of bear droppings and footprints; to-day we 
not only saw bear tracks, but deer and otters. I inclose 
quill from a little porcupine we ran across. Every day I 
see trout. There is a pool in the creek alongside of camp 
that has some 12 and 14-inch ones in it. The water is so 
clear that they can be seen darting from rock to rock. 
We have for an axman a young fellow who hunts most 
of his time, and he told me to-day that one day last spring 
he caught 360 trout from 8 to 16in. long. How would you 
like to get a whack at them? Pheasants are as thick as 
sparrows. Every half hour we flush from one to six. I 
know where a dozen are feeding already, and if I only 
had the proper sort of gun I would have good sport. It 
is a common occurrence to see one running along the 
road. Another of our axmen, who lives about 300yds. 
from camp, told me where a flock of turkeys use every 
day. Iam going up there to-morrow evening: his little 
boy saw them to-day. Ifyou could only slip up here and 
be with us for a week, what a time you would have.” 


survey pore 





Deer hunting on Long Island has been great this year. 
The season down there is for the first ten days of October, 
Sundays excepted. The game has an area of 300 square 
miles to roam over. Points of attack are from Ronkon- 
komo, Sayville and Smithtown. The deer are dogged. 
The law has been generally well observed. The only in- 
stance of its infraction coming to our notice was in the Semsad this 
caso of man who appeared before a Sayville justice and | "Team from the West that Messe. J. A. Ricker and a 
time was up, said he had to in self-defense, the varmint friend from Evanston, Wyoming Territory, in company 


A : ‘ : * with others from Laramie City, Denver and Kansas, 
TEE: AS- CRAG ED SNS She lp Ree. wage. have left for a big-game hunt in Idaho. I do not know 


lany of the party except Mr. Ricker, my old friend and 
business partner. He is about the most consistently en- 
thusiastic sportsman I ever knew, and about the best and 
biggest-hearted fellow on earth, I expect. I hope he will 
find that bear he lost long years ago. 

Nothing much is doing right now in shooting circles in 
Chicago. We must have rain or our duck shooting will 
suffer. Mr. E. C. Cook and Mr. Montgomery Ward were 
lately down on their marsh at the De Golyer Club, and 
got a nice lot of snipe. They report their local mallard 
supply as very satisfactory. 

I have not heard of any more prosecutions under the 
game laws as yet in this State. Over in Wisconsin, N. 
O. Hanson, a pound-net fisherman of Oshkosh, who was 
netting in Lake Winnebago, got caught for $97 and lost 
his nets, worth $1,000. That’s the way to snake ’em. 
Now let the Wisconsin wardens watch Lake Koshkenong 
and see that the canvasback shooters this fall keep their 
sneakboxes “inside the natural cover of the rushes.” 
That part of the law has been violated on that lake openly 
enough already. E. Houau. 


ON A STAND. 


HAD been on several deer hunts and had always been 

very unsuccessful, not even catching sight of a deer 
on any occasion, but decided to try my luck once more. 
On a very cold and wet morning at 5 o’clock I was 
aroused from my peaceful slumbers by a very unpeace- 
ful noise at my door, and with the greatest trouble hav- 
ing gotten a piece of stale bread about the size of my 
hand and a microscopic piece of half-cooked ham [ 
started out into the cold, wet morning feeling rather the 
reverse of an enthusiastic deer hunter. After a walk 
(or rather a swim) of two miles through the drizzling 
rain and through mud up to my knees we came to the 
river, where I was placed on a stand by the driver and 
told to wait there till he returned. I tried first to sit 
down, but stuck in the mud, and so had to get up again. 
I next tried leaning against a tree, but the mosquitoes 
which are in millions by the river, having in the mean- 
time collected their forces, attacked me. At first I stood 
on the defensive, pulled my coat over my head and 
smoked for all I was worth, but it was of no avail, the 
smoke instead of driving them away seemed rather to 
attract them, and at last my patience being exhausted I 
attacked them and slew about five hundred in five min- 
utes, at the cost, however of making my hands so sore 
IT could hardly hold my gun. At last I gave it up and let 
them do their worst; and they did it, too, for in about 
three or four minutes I was bitten completely beyond 
recognition. About this time, the rain, which had been 
drizzling till then, came down in earnest, and in spite of 
all my exertions to keep a little dry I was soaked to the 
skin and remained in that state for the rest of the time. 
After I had stood there about six hours, the driver 
arrived and said he had started two deer, but they had 
gone in the wrong direction (as they always do). I had 
not heard nor seen a sight of dogs or deer the whole 
time, nor had most of the others. When the driver 
arrived I started for home, and in about an hour and a 
half arrived dreadfully hungry, wet and tired, and 
registering oaths that 1 would go on no more deer hunts 
in Bath county, which oaths I certainly for the future 
intend to keep. C. H. R. 





From many localities in New England ruffed grouse 
are reported plenty, the broods large and the birds well 
grown. Woodcock are also fairly plenty, but not up to 
last year’s shooting. A good flight, which should have 
already begun at this writing, has been predicted by all 
the knowing ones. 








The rail have ‘“‘struck on” in the marshes of Long 
Island and Connecticut, and some big bags of plump 
birds have been scored. On the Hackensack, N. J., 
marshes, by the way, the credit of being high boat has 
been won by a Hackensack lady. 


ON GALLATIN RIVER, MONTANA. 


N the 4th of September my brother and I started out 
from Bozeman, Mont., fora hunt in the Rockies. 

We left after dinner, with seven pack and five saddle 
horses and team and wagon. Our guides were Ira Dodge 
Our course was 


Here we packed the horses 
This 


we found it a “holy terror.” I had seen rough roads, but 





The first eight miles is fearfully rough, 
but after that it is a fair mountain path. 
We got to the hunting grounds in two days after leav- 


With a .22cal. rifle one can get all the camp meat 


We succeeded in getting some 


I was fortunate enough to make the acquaint- 


The second bear I succeeded in killing. My guide 


He 


The first shot struck him in back of shoulder and 


Then wheeling 


This brought him on his knees; but recovering 





The hide measured 
It is now being mounted asarug. I have also 


I met my wife at Cinnabar and went on to the Mam- 
The next day my brother and 





THE PEND D’OREILLE COUNTRY. 


Gye dime Wyoming, Sept. 9.—Editor Forest and 
/ Stream: I left here on the first of August, 1888, 
and went about twenty miles up the Pend d’Oreille 
River from the mouth. There we made a log house and 
stayed for the winter, and did not get back till last 
April. The country is full of black-tail deer, white-tail 
deer, caribou, black and silver gray wolves, beaver, otter, 
mink, fisher, black, brown, and silver-tip bears, besides 
any amount of salmon and mountain trout. When we 
first got there we put in all of our time catching fish and 
salting them; we caught 1,200lbs. and put in brine for 
market, and as soon as the fur got good we commenced 
hunting. I killed three silver-tips, nine black, thirteen 
brown, and one bear about the color of slate, that weighed 
208lbs. dressed. I showed the skin to the Indians and 
old hunters, but they had never seen one likeit. Besides 
I killed and trapped seventeen caribou, twenty-one 
wolves, fifty-two aeen nineteen cotter, twenty-seven 
fishers. I never kill deer except when I need meat, so 
that we did not bother them. My partner got seven 
silver-tips, fourteen black and five brown bears, eight 
caribou, nineteen wolves, thirty-six beaver, twenty otter, 
twenty-three fishers and three mountain sheep, There 


The Park well de- 


This trip, combining as it did the hunting on Gallatin 


oyable of the many similar ones I have taken. The Gal- 


The scenery is grand, water fine, grass good, and 
In conclusion I 


They combine both the 
Ee Wea Ene 


Honokts, N. J. 


FOREST AND STREAM. Box 2,882, N. Y. city, has deseriptive illus- 
W. B. Leffingwell’s book, “Wild Fowl] Shoot- 
will be mailed free on request. The book is pro- 
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’ a white-tail’s, and its tail was small like a black-tail. I 
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are a good many sheep here, but they are in such a. 
rough country they are not worth trying to get. I shot 

a deer which I think is a curiosity. It was pure white, 
7ft. long from tip to tip, and 3ft. high; its hoofs were like 





















shot it through the butt of the ear, so that the skin is not 
hurt. I fleshed the skin and and set the hair with alum. 
I would like to have you tell me if you ever heard of any 
such deer before, and where I can send it to be stuffed; 
then it will be for sale. Any one wanting to know any- 
thing about this country can do so by writing to me. 

N. C. LINSLEY. 


PATTERN AND PENETRATION TESTS. 
L. C. SMITH 12-GAUGE GUN. 


\ } HILE the trial of the Folsom cheap gun was in pro- 
egress at the range on Sept. 19, and the shooting 
was about to wind up at 40yds., two gentlemen_bearing 


each a gun came upon the scene. One was a well-known 
New York lawyer, who was about to purchase sev- 
eral arms. He had gone into the New York agency 
of the L, C. Smith shotgun, and had picked out a beauty 


from the stock on hand. ‘* How does she shoot?” was 
his query. ‘Take arun down to Claremont and have 
Supt. Moss firea few shots with it at the FOREST AND 
STREAM screen,” was the very natural response. Hence 
the visit of lawyer Mead to the range, and while down 


he brought along also a Greener which he thought of 
buying. [tso happened that he caught the testing ma- 





L. C. SMITH GUN, 12-GAUGE, LEFT BARREL, 40YDSs., 312 PELLETS. 


chinery in full run, and the proffer was at once made and 
accepted that the L. C. Smith arm should be put through 
the regulation test for pattern and penetration. Along 
with the gun the New York agent had sent down a box 
of loaded shells. The weather was good enough to give 
the arm a fair showing, and so the fine product of the 
Syracuse shop took its place beside the cheap output of the 
Belgian factories, and the day’s trial, instead of being at 
two cheap guns, became a irial as well of a crack Ameri- 
can and a first-class English shotgun. Intending as he 
did to use the Greener only at long distances against 
duck, etc . the trial was made only at 60yds. with this 
weapon and witha box of cartridges taken from the 





L. C. SMITH GUN, 12-GAUGE, RIGHT BARRBL, 40YDs., 305 PELLETS. 


stock in the Claremont cartridge closets. They were the; 
largest sized shot in stock, and proved to be No. 7. 

How well this L, C. Smith arm acquitted itself may be 
seen by a study of the annexed tabular record of its 
doings. It would seem that the wood powder with which 
the cartridges were loaded was not calculated to bring 
out the best effort of the gun. Certainly it is fair to as- 
sume that such a fine-appearing arm as this hammerless 
weapon was ought to have made a better percentage of 
results, while in penetration the falling off, especially at 
the long distance, was something out of the common, It 
was a good holding gun, asa glance at the following 
showing of each shot fired both for the aimed eircle and 
the selected circle will show. In some instances any 
change of center intended to improve the pattern only 
served to reduce the count of pellets; 


Three shots at 4-foot — re; 30-inch Circle selected from 


FOREST AND STREAM. LOcr. 10, 1899, 


ee 


| Wisconsin Export Law.—Albion, Wis,, Sept. 39, 
Editor Forest and Stream: In issue of Sept, 26. 3, ¢~ 











L. C. SMITH GUN—40YDs. 
Right Barrel. Left Barrel. 
AS 























26, in A. 
a aN A, Qu 7 6c ’ n- 
Aimed Selected Between Aimed Selected Between | 8S to Correspondents, you inform B. AS ” Sy ” 

: sed Circle. Centers, | that the shipping of ducks out of Wisconsin ; 
Circle. Circle. Centers. Circle. rcle. i P . 18 Not for. 
Pellets. Pellets. Inches. Pellets. Pellets. Inches. bidden. Section 87, Chapter 374, Laws of 1887, is as fol 
305 257 6 256 212 4 lows: ‘‘It shall be unlawful to kill, take, wound or pur. 
O54 9r0 The 311 R12 4 sue, purchase or have in possession when s0 killed o; 

300 £93 4 158 168 8 taken, any of the birds or animals mentioned in the fi 

174 173 1% 139 152 #4 |six sections of this act [these sections include all 
Av...247 237 6 197 207 6 game birds and animals] with intent to export, ca - 
o. whl ‘ 4 2 ’ r 
convey the same, or any part or portion of such birq or 
L. C. SMITH GUN—60YDs. ; animal, beyond the boundaries of this State.” Violation 
36 €2 12 80 s . of above section is a misdemeanor punished by fine of not 
= = ae = Fe 4 | less than $5 and not exceeding $25, or by imprisonment 
52 61 Sn 42 68 " in the county Fw for not more than sixty days, or by both 

107 125 9 57 62 6 such fine and imprisonment.—A. A. BINGHAM, Depyt 
a= eas Ee rn “an ao Game Warden. y 

Av... 65 80 8 62 80 7 





Subsequent trials are promised for Smith guns under 
conditions better calculated to bring out their merits. The 
defection in this case may perhaps best be explained by the 
fact that the cartridges were not adapted tothe gun. They 
seemed to be in good order when analyzed, and how they 
weighed up the record will show. During the day a few 
shots were fired from the Smith gun with the cartridges 
remaining over from the test of the Greener 12-gauge 
sent over from England. Their showing in the American 
gun will be given in a later issue along with other com- 
parative data. 

The record of the Smith gun shows: 


— Camp-Lire Mlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 


281. 

OUR or five of us were in the pool at the Warn 
Springs, Virginia, bathing, severa! weeks ago, when 
the following was told by a gentleman of electric light 
fame from Ohio: ‘*We were driving along the road this 
afternoon to Jackson’s River, when my attention wag 
attracted to a pheasant on the roadside, just ahead of us. 
which seemed perfectly oblivious to our approach, 0) 
nearing him I determined he should be my meat if poss. 
TEST MADE AT FOREST AND STREAM GUN-TESTING SCREEN. | ble. I stopped the horse a few paces from him, and with 
Gun—L. C. Smith hammerless. Cost, $—. No. of gun, | Whip in hand, jumped from the buggy, went toward him 
22.251. Weight, 7<lbs. Length of barrels, 30in. Gauge, | and struck at him with my whip. The lash caught him 
12. Right barrel, full choke. Left barrel, full choke. by the neck, and I managed to draw him to me, and ip 
Weather—Clear. Direction of wind, 12 o’clock. Force of | a short time he was lying lifeless in the bottom of the 
wind. 15 miles per hour. Thermometer, dry, 61°. Do., buggy.” An old Southern from the same State, who was 
n wet, _s. — ~ . Barometer, 79.7in. standing on the platform, and_ had been listening atten. 
Charge, as given by holder of gun: tively leaned forward and said, ‘‘I know the reason he 
did not fly, it was because he had been used to the Brush 

all his life.” NORFOLK, 





CLAREMONT, N. J., Sept. 19, 1889. 


BOTH BARRELS. 
Shell—Climax. 
Powder, Brand—Wood. 
Powder, Quantity—3 drs. 
Make—Tatham’s. 
Shot< Quantity—1 oz. 
| Size—No. 8 Chilled. 


282. 
No doubt many others besides the writer have taken 


of the Kingfishers at Echo Lake, but there is one thing] 
think old Kingfisher owes the fraternity an apology for, 
and that is the frequent mention of Knots’s catfish story 
without once giving the story. Mayhap he takes it for 
granted that every one has heard the tale. Now he is 
wrong, for the writer had not, and he has had especial 
advantages that many of the other readers of the Forest 
AND STREAM have not enjoyed, having been afishing with 
old Knots several times, and also enjoyed many quiet 
chats with the charter members of the Kingfishers at 
various other times. Can it be that Jeems Mackerel in- 
bibed so greatly of that pure, cold, crystal spring water, 
taken from that only spring, that the number of times 

that fish story was told were multiplied in his fertile 

brain? Can it be that after all old Knots did not relate 

the tale at all? However, for the benefit of the man that 


CARTRIDGE ANALYSIS. 


Three Cartridges Taken at Random. 


BOTH BARRELS. 
Loading. Powder. Shot. 
Card over shot; B. E., (1... 46 grs. 546 grs. 500 pellets. 
P. E. and card over< 2... 39 grs. 548 grs. 501 pellets. 
powder. (3... 40grs. 550 grs. 503 pellets. 


Average 40 grs.  548grs. 501 pellets. 
TEST AT 40 YARDS. 











Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 








1. 305 pellets. .. sheets. 1. 254 pellets. 13 sheets. did not get there, through no fault of his, and the many 
2. 196 pellets. 8 sheets. 2. 122 pellets. 10 sheets. who did not expect to get there, it may not be amiss to 
3. 254 pellets. 11 sheets. 3, 311 pellets. 12 sheets. tell the catfish story, and as Jeems Mackerel does not seem 
4. 300 pellets. 8 sheets. 4. 158 pellets. 7 sheets. —_| to be inclined that way, the writer will give the tale as 
5. 174 pellets. 9 sheets. 5. 139 pellets. 8 sheets. | written him by particular request, by old Knots himself: 
Av. 247 pellets. 9 sheets. Av. 197 pellets. 10 sheets. An old darky fishing on a warm day had caught quite 


a large catfish, which he laid aside on the bank; rebait- 
ing his hook for another bite. Not meeting with im- 
mediate success he presently fell asleep. Another darky 
came along with a much smaller catfish, and observing 


Three shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


Lseaa 257 pellets. he aoents 272 pellets, that his brother of the rod was sound asleep, he quietly 
Reveee 250 pellets. Reveees 312 pellets. exchanged fish and wended his way stealthily from the 
Beeeeee 293 pellets. Breese 168 pellets. scene. When darky No. 1 awakened, and looked about 





him for his catfish, he espied the little one where he had 

deposited the big fellow, and with horror depicted on his 

sable countenance exclaimed, ‘‘Gor a mity! how dat fish 

am shrunk!” P. D. 
DetRorrt, Mich. 


Sea and River ishing. 


Average 251 pellets. 


TEST AT 60 YARDS. 


Average 266 pellets, 





Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Cirele. 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 
Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 








1. 36 pellets. 2 sheets. 1. 80 pellets. 4 sheets. 
2. 44 pellets. 3 sheets. 2. 46 pellets. .. sheets. 
3: 48 — : — 3. 86 ne are 7 sheets. 
4, 52 pellets. 3 sheets. 4. 42 pellets. 2 sheets. 
5. 107 pellets. .. sheets. 5. 57 pellets. .. sheets. ON THE BAY. 
= ——— a LONG the prow the tender wavelets lapping, 
Av. 65 pellets. 3 sheets. Av. 62 pellets. 4 sheets. Sang of content through all the dreamy day; 


And softly hung the autumn hazes, wrapping 


The low blue hills that bounded Sodus Bay. 
yest pattern. ? 
My silver hook in gleaming spirals whirling, 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


de chepis 62 pellets. Diwwcewis 95 pellets. Like a lost sunbeam chased me on my way, _ 
Bevseee o4 pellets. Qeeeees 85 pellets. While from my pipe the pale clouds softly curling. 
Bicensy 125 pellets. Buiseines 90 pellets. Join the faint mist enfolding bluff and bay. 








My shining oar blades in the sunlight dripping, 
Shed opal dews like drops of bright Tokay: 

And now and then a darting swallow dipping, 
Grazed his swift shadow in the dimpled bay. 


Average 70 pellets. Average 90 pellets. 


The Greener gun which was brought down for trial 
came on for trial when the 60yds. firing point was reached. 
It was a fine hammer, 10-gauge weapon, weighing 8} 4lbs., 
with both of its 30in. barrels full choke. Its shop num- 
ber was 24,494. The charges used in it were as stated of 
Chamberlin make, marked with 4drs. of Hazard and 14oz. 
Tatham’s No. 7 Trap shot, in Club shells. They were 
quality C, and the catalogue load No. 354, When opened 
they were found to have a thin B. E. card wad over the 
shot, and a felt with a thin P. E. wad and a card over the 
powder. The analysis of three showed: 


A thrill, a shock, a rush at sudden angles; 
A gleam of broken circles far away; 

Alas! a fractured pipe, a line in tangles, 
But one less spotted beauty in the bay. 


“Content, content,” the lapping wavelets whisper; 
“What more hath life?” their rhythmic murmurs 

Aye me, what more? Yet in reproachful answer 
Come gleams of towered cities far away— 


say, 


Come sweet blue eyes, a sudden longing bringing. 


y 1 2 3 Average. ; 
Powder, WPM... 55-.506.<20 12ers. 1esgre. Vlere. 122grs. Content? Ah yes, were she but here to-day 
Shot e ueeceeeee see 595878. 506gre. SM7gre.  506grs. i i singing, 
PP PME... osccvsncktoonsee 458 pel. 460pel. 463 pel. 460 pel. Teel Ge Neen enonee ae 


While twilight faded down our sky and bay. 


The record of the gun at the distance tested is shown M. M. Cass 1% 


in brief as follows: 





Minnow Batt.—Some weeks ago you printed mee 
my notes on the care of live bait. Perhaps! a oa 
said that when the temperature of the atmosp bait is 
higher than that of the water from which the ~ pos 
taken, the more air forced into the minnow pail, t a 2 
ice must be put into the pail. For the atmosphere 


GREENER 10-GAUGE GUN, 60YDs. 
Right Barrel. Left Barrel. 
(a FTF OO > >:_— ee eee es 
Aimed Selected Between Pene- Aimed Selected Between Pene- 


Circle. Circle. Center. tration. Circle. Circle. Center. tration. 
=" — Inches. Sheets. ~— = — Sheets. 
5 2 f oe 





54 66 ‘ 3 81 89 6% x3 is a heater of the water which is about 66°, at a the 
% 112 5 = 87 89 7 ii | kept with the ice at a uniform temperature of ling 
in 55 ¢ . = a . 1s minnows will die. I find it better when ina boat ant too 
ae Bs as a as 13 | on a hot day to change the water rather than force 

62 70 5K 10 72 76 6% 10 ! much hot air.—J, W. T. 





much pleasure in reading the chronicles of the exploits, 
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oer. 10, 1889.] 


THE STREAMS OF ALASKA. 
laska, Sept. 12.—I have spent a year now in 
Soeethenstern Alaake, which in that designation em- 
cés the narrow belt and the ne archipelago, 
Pending from the Portland Canal, which separates 
Glaska from British Columbia on the south, to Mt. St. 
Elias. 


—_— 


In that period I have made considerable study of 


the fish of these waters, both salt and fresh; and as I ; 


receive many letters from my sporting friends in the 
States regarding the opportunities for such amusement 
here, some of my observations and experiences may 
interest others. 

It 1s becoming quite generally known that few of the 
fresh-water streams of southeastern Alaska extend far 
into the interior. All of them, both on the mainland 
and in the numerous islands off the coast, originate only 
afew miles from the shores of the bays and inlets in the 
melting glaciers and snows which fill the cafions and clothe 
the high mountains in winter and throughout a great part 
of the summer. These streams, which seldom contain a 

reater volume of water than an ordinary mill streain, 
reach the sea in a succession of cascades, some of them 
with a fall of 100ft., but the most of them not more than 
30it., the last of the series generally not more than a few 
rods from the beach. The streams are so walled in with 
rock that it is impossible, in most instances, to go above 
these falls, though in the case of half a dozen of them, 
which our party explored, we succeeded in getting two 
miles from the point where they entered the sea. Where 
there is any margin to the stream _ the ground is covered 
with an almost impenetrable jungle composed of thickets 
of alder, salmonberry bushes, and a sort of a stinging 
cactus called the devil’s club. Here and _ there in this 
jungle stand giant spruce, fir and yellow cedar trees, and 
occasionally a slender silver birch. 

In the upper pools, at the foot of the cascades, are 
thousands of small mountain trout. Few of them are 
more than six inches long. They are almost black in 
color and have a few brownish spots on their sides. They 
never take the fly, and utterly refuse to pay any atten- 
tion to it, but readily take the hook when baited with 
salmon roe, or small pieces of fresh venison, or halibut. 
They are not gamy in the slightest degree, and when 
once hooked lie still until dragged out of the water and 
are disengaged. The average length is about four inches, 
and I have known local fishermen to take two hundred 
ina single pool of an area of an eighth of anacre in three 
hours’ fishing. When cooked as a pan fish, to a crisp, 
they have quite a good flavor, but are somewhat disap- 
pointing in that respect. 

The only zest there is in this kind of fishing here is in 
overcoming the difficulties of getting up to the pools 
where the trout congregate. The extreme danger in 
climbing along the faces of rocks almost perpendicular, 
in the attempt to get above the falls, with the constant 
peril of missing one’s foot-hold and being hurled against 
the dashing and ee water, and being thrown fifty 
feet into an icy cold pool of unknown depth, are some of 
the sources of excitement in making the attempt to cap- 
ture mountain trout in Alaska. It requires abundance 
of nerve to attempt it, and no ‘‘tendertoot,” whose ex- 
perience in trout fishing has been confined to whipping 
meadow streams and brooks in the States, should try it, 
unless, at considerable hazard, he is resolved to acquire 
anew and an exciting experience. 

The salmon trout, another sportsman’s fresh-water 
fish, are beginning to ascend these streams from the bays 
and inlets in great numbers, They find their first rest- 
ing places in the pools at the foot of the falls nearest the 
sea. As they are now taken from the streams they re- 
semble the common brook trout of the States in shape, 
their sides are of asilver color, while the back and part 
way down the side is of a very light green. When first 
taken from the water faint green and brown spots ;\;in. 
in diameter are observable on the sides, but these almost 
totally disappear in a few hours, The latter part of May 
the salmon trout appeared in the deeper places in the 
sea, near the beach, and within a mile of the mouths of 
the fresh-water streams. For several weeks while they 
were in this position the natives, the Russians, and others 
either went out in canoes or walked into the water to the 
depth almost of the highest rubber boot tops and fished 
for salmon trout with hook and line. At first the bait 
ued was a small slender fish called the “needle” or 
“sandfish,” which is caught in great numbers in the 
sands on the beach when the tide goes out. After a few 
days this bait ceased to be tempting to the salmon trout. 
About the middle of June salmon begin to make their 
appearance in small schools among the inlets and are cap- 
tured with seines, the fresh roe being used for bait for 
salmon trout fishing. At the same time the latter fish begin 
to ascend the streams to the first pools. The first run of 
salmon trout is of very small fish, the longest of them 
not being more than a foot long. Neither have they any 
gamy qualities, and they utterly refuse to take the most 
skillfully thrown fly, but jump voraciously at a hook 
baited with either salmon roe, pieces of halibut or bait 
Prepared by cutting salmon trout thefnselves. 

In July three of us visited one of these large streams 
euthenat of Sitka about six miles, going in a boat. Tie 

rst falls, about forty feet in height, had once been 
Utilized by the Russian-American Company to drive a 
Saw mill, which has now nearly all disappeared. The 
pool below the old dam and waterfall has an area of 
aoe the sixteenth of an acre. It is very deep, and 
wee, a boiling, foaming caldron. The roar of the 
the f a be heard for more than a mile. The foot of 
the all is less than forty rods from where the tide enters 
7 mouth of the stream. On the north side of the pool 
Se alae rock a thousand feet high rises out of the 
a et. On the south side the remains of an old flume, 
er the few planks of which a torrent of water rushes 
at p earful rate, is the oe pee where there is access 
iste ool to fish, Perched on one of the high logs 
over the f above the surface of the pool, with this torrent 
nA € fume at our backs, we sat for five hours, afraid 
ied” lest by losing our balance one of us would be 

or dash, oa the rush of water immediately behind us, 
itn, onto the pool beneath. It was an intensely ex- 
mone inten to be in; but the fishing was of vastly 
test. In five hours’ fishing we took from that 

0 salmon trout, averaging Sin. in length. The day 
companin, visit to that stream a naval officer and his 

he 205 salmon trout from the same pool. 
beginning y, when the larger of the salmon trout were 
§ {0 ascend the streams, I went with a party of 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Indians to Katalanskie Bay, fourteen miles around the 
northeastern side of this island, Basanoff, to quite a large 
river which enters the head of the bay. Fifteen days of 
clear, warm weather had melted the snows, and began 
to make some impression upon the glaciers among the 
mountains which constitute the interior of the island, 
and the snow and icewater were flowing in great torrents, 
so wildly and swiftly that it was impossible to ford the 
stream at any point for two miles from its mouth. The 
water which at ordinary stages is as clear as crystal, was 
almost the color of milk. The Indians caught a dozen of 
salmon trout, each weighing about a pound, in a small 
pool half a mile from the mouth of the river, but the 
water was tco turbulent and murky to induce many of 
the fish to ascend in great numbers. In coming out of 
the bay, in a canoe, we found them congregated in large 
schools about the mouth of the stream, in sea water, 
awaiting the subsidence of the stream to go to their old 
haunts miles above. August is the favorite month for 
the taking of these large salmon trout in this and other 
similar streams along this coast. 

As we were coming out of the bay we encountered 
a school of more than one hundred porpoises chasing and 
feeding on the salmon and salmon trout, off the mouths 
of the fresh-water streams, where they lie in deep water 
waiting the proper moment to ascend and spawn. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of salmon and salmon trout are de- 
stroyed every year by the three or four large schools cf 
porpoises which have their haunts at the upper and lower 
ends of Sitka Bay. The same is true of points all along 
this coast. When the porpoises start out to feed they 
move in quite a straight line stretching across the bay, 
with the salmon, the salmon trout or the great herring 
school before them. Their appearance as they leap out 
of the water and then sink again out of sight, to reappear 
a few rods further on, is that of being at play, but in 
fact is the most serious business of their lives—getting 
food. In their dash under water they never miss their 
prey, and thus devour several tons of their victims in an 
evening meal, and traversing several miles of water be- 
fore their appetites are satisfied. 

I had intended speaking of some of the sea fishing in 
these waters with hook and line, but I find that I have 
taken up so much space already that Imust desist. There 
is no fresh-water fishing in southeastern Alaska with 
hook and line, except for mountain trout and salmon 
trout. It is impossible to capture salmon by that means, 
The streams are too wild, short and rapid to become the 
habitat of any other fish which resort to fresh water, or 
which live in it, than the mountain trout and the salmon 
trout, which I have named. J. H. K. 


BLACK BASS IN MAINE. 


[ HAVE just returned from my vacation in Mount 

Vernon, Maine. This beautifully situated village is 
upon the shores of two ponds. One of these is among 
the finest ponds of the State famous for lakes and 
streams. It has rocky shores, deep, clear water, shoals, 
and a great amount of food for the Jarger fish. Not 
many years since it was as well stocked with speckled 
trout as now are the lakes on the northern border of the 
Pine Tree State. Even now in the springtime it supplies 
yearly some of the ‘‘speckled beauties,” as do all of the 
many clear water ponds in this vicinity. This pond we 
began to stock with black bass about seven or eight years 
ago. Now it is fairly well stocked, much to the satis- 
faction of the people in the vicinity. 

The other pond of the village I think is not of a char- 
acter to be the home of black bass, though it has many 
pickerel. Just above this Mill Pond is Flying Pond, a 
large sheet of water dotted with many islands. It was 
once the favorite home of large trout, only a few now 
remain to tell the tale. But black bass are fast repopu- 
lating their haunts. 

Two or three miles from here is the well known 
Parker’s Pond. For more than half a century I have 
admired it as a resort of legions of pickerel and white 
perch. Hundreds of barrels of pickerel from this pond 
have been sent to the Boston market in years past. The 
ever active Fish and Game Commissioners last spring 
caused thousands of landlocked salmon fry to be put 
into these waters. In good time they will be heard from, 

If we go down stream from the village two miles we 
come to Crotched Pond, and a little below the series of 
Wayne Ponds. This line of ponds, I am told, have large 
numbers of pickerel and white perch. Indeed when a 
boy I took fish from nearly allthese ponds, and then they 
were homes of very large trout. 

Maranacook Lake is at the head of another line of 
lakes, all now well filled with black bass, pickerel and 
I think all have the favorite white perch. Certainly 
some of the Winthrop and Monmouth ponds have. 
Maranacook has become a great resort for taking the 
black bass, and with its elegant accommodations, row, 
sail and steamboats, I fear is giving the fish the worst of 
it. Not far east of Maranacook is deservedly, perhaps, 
the favorite lake for black bass in my native State. I 
refer to Cobbosseconttee. It is large, has many islands, 
points, rocky shores and bottoms, and clear water, with 
plenty of food for black bass. It was stocked about 
twenty years ago, and has some ‘‘old settlers” to delight 
the enthusiastic angler for this prince of gamy fish. I 
have never fished here, but in August I visited its shores 
and saw a fine village of cottages on its banks built by 
devotees of the dusky finny tribe, and these devotecs are 
from the large cities of New England. 

Another cluster of lakelets has in its number “The 
Great Pond” of Belgrade and is alsoin Kennebec. Nature 
stocked it with pickerel, troutand white perch, and many 
years since man stocked it with black bass and land- 
locked salmon. Thousands angle there every season 
with great success. 

Not far from this, with its east shore in Belgrade and its 
west in Mt. Vernon, is Long Pond. Nature was as gen- 
erous to this as to its larger neighbor, while man added 
only the black bass. ‘Theconditions of this almost spring- 
like cool, clear water are most Pe for the Trojan 
fish, and here he has flourished for about fifteen years. 
His reputation for fighting and for flavor have drawn 
large numbers of sportsmen from different sections of the 
State and many large cities elsewhere. This now is my 
favorite angling place. Here I met from day to day in | 
August and early in September representatives from some 
of the largest mercantile houses in Boston and other 
cities. Are the fish gamy? Just like a black bass, full 
of intelligent fight. Are vhey good for the table? When 
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from these sparkling waters they have nosuperior among 
fresh-water fish, unless salmon or trout. Are they popu- 
_lar as a game fish? Five or eight years ago they were 
| not; those having caught trout and pickerel for years got 
| their tackle smashed and could not catch them, and with 
an emphasis said “‘sour grapes!” To-day the young men 
of the present generation think it the supreme point of 
angling. Are - liked upon the table? Five or eight 
years ago they did not know how to cook them and the 
natives sighed for the white perch, their sweetest morsel. 
To-day they know how to cook them, and the multitude 
cannot tell which is black bass and which perch when 
placed upon the same plate and taken from the same 
pool. But as I have indicated scores of fishermen are on 
these waters each suitable day, and as on the northern 
lakes of Maine rowboats, canoes and sailboats are on every 
shoal and reef and by every island seeking this fish. For 
next year a steamboat is threatened. And unless the 
Commissioners call a halt it is likely these grand re-orts« 
of the black bass will become abattoirs as have been the 
trout lakes. I have not forgotten whatI have said in 
the past in praise of trout when enjoying him on the 
artificial fly or on the table. I deplore the destruction of 
the trout, yet since his glory has departed I join with 
two men I met on Long Pond (one from Connecticut and 
one from Boston) in saying it is a world better for me to 
take a 3-pound black bass with a minnow (and we 
take many larger ones) than a dozen 6in. trout on a fly. 
These two men have recently come from the trout regions 
of northern Maine. 

My wish is that the good. days of trout fishing may be 
restored, and that bass may still be increased, and that 
both these fish may in the future be sources of joy to 
sportsmen and of revenue to the good old Pine Tree State. 

d. Wek. 

Boston, Sept. 28. 


A MONTANA BIG ONE. 


HAD been told that there were trout in Big Spring 
Creek ‘‘that long” (indicating something less than a 
yard), and so, having no fish line, I twisted a formidable 
cable of black linen thread, and forsome hours I patiently 
waded the icy stream, and tried to convince the fish that 
my pondereus tackle was not so bad as it looked; still, 
they wouldn’t even consider the matter. I had my doubts 
as to there being any fish there after all, but I threw a 
grasshopper on the surface of the current, and as I 
watched it drift down over a deep green pool under a 
ledge of rock, an enormous trout rose majestically, much 
as I have seen porpoises roll, and gathered in the grass- 
hopper, thereby putting an end to my doubts at once. 

Well, thinks I to myself, that’s a little the biggest trout 
I ever saw or heard of, and I must certainly make 
another effort. So with many misgivings I set about 
twisting another line of white thread, when suddenly it 
occurred to me that if I could make him jump like that 
again, so coolly and easily, I would have time enough to 
put a rifle bullet mighty close to him before he could set- 
tle back to the safety of deep waters. Shooting trout on 
the rise, too, would certainly be original if not exactly 
lawful. 

So I threw away the thread and _ hooks, and taking my 
rifle along, caught another grasshopper. This I threw 
just as I had thrown the other, and the moment it struck 
the water I sighted it and followed it along as it drifted 
over the same pool. As before, there was a gleam of scar- 
let and olive green, the hopper was gone, and before I 
knew it I had discharged the rifle into the mighty swirl. 
No results at first, and I thought what a fool I was to 
suppose I could shoot a jumping fish with a rifle; but 
presently a huge pink belly made its appearance, coming 
to the surface, and there floated my fish, larger even than 
he had appeared before. I rushed in on a shallow riffle 
and seized him as he came floating down. Oh! sucha 
beauty, and not a bruise on him; he must have been en- 
tirely under water before the bullet got there, but he had 
received such a shock that he hardly moved after it. I 
had no means of weighing him, but his length was 20in. 

DEERFIELD, Montana. IPSARRAKA. 


GENTLE ANGLERS.—Some young ladies, friends of 
mine, went camping this summer, that is, they stopped 
for a couple of weeks in a cottage five miles from civ- 
ilization. One day when they were out fishing they 
were in luck to the extent of a gigantic bullpout. They 
started for the cottage with their hearts set on fried bull 
pout for breakfast next morning. Then the question of 
dressing his bullpoutship arose. Of course, dressing him 
before he was dead was out of the question, so after 
pounding him on the head some little time with a stick 
with no other effect than causing him to flop most 
viciously, they held a council of war. They decided to 
stab him. The most hard-hearted girl in the crowd now 
stepped to the front provided with the sharpest knife in 
camp. She put the point to the victim's throat—the 
bullpout flopped. Her maidenly heart failed her, the mur- 
derous weapon dropped from her nerveless grasp, and the 
bullpout was saved. After the scheme of putting him on 
ice and freezing him to death had been suggested, and 
brought to a termination by the discovery that there was 
no ice in the chest, it was resolved that the bullpout 
should be put in a bucket of water, and in the morning 
turned loose in the lake.—DARBY (Brockton, Mass.). 


Hickory SHAD FISHING AT PROVIDENCE.—Providence, 
R. L., Oct. 1.—We have had sport for two weeks with the 
‘‘skipjacks” and hickory shad. There were about thirty 
fishermen on Red Bridge last Sunday, and they caught 
over 120 shad. It is great sport. The shad weigh from 
1 to 3lbs. and are caught in the swift current under the 
drawbridge. Probably three fish are lost to every one 
caught, as their mouths are so tender that a hook wiil 
often tear out from the weight of the fish alone. They 
are being caught nearly every tide now. The menhaden 
are schooling here in the river almost in the center of 
the city. Fly rods and live bait are mostly used for shad. 
—H. B. SOULE. 


OSAKIS, Minn., Oct. 4.—Messrs. J. D. Knight, John 
McManigal and D. R. Sizer of Lincoln, Neb., have been 
fishing in the lakes near here for the last four days, dur- 
ing which time they have taken 156 black bass, ranging 
in weight from 2 to 44lbs. They shipped home 300lbs. 
yesterday, besides having supp.ied their table ever since 
they came. Other parties who are fishing here are 
equally successful.—G. O, SHIELDS. ; 
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CHITTE* FISHING IN MAURITIUS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: e 

Doubtless both you and your readers are well up in the 

art of catching the finny tribes from a shark to a trout, 
yet I think I have had experience with one species of 
game fish which perhaps no other one of your readers 
has ever brought to grass. During my long residence in 
Mauritius, that little island in the Indian Ocean, so famed 
from early times for its icthyological treasures, I had op- 
portunities of being in at the death of most of the game 
fish of both the salt and fresh waters of the region. 

Mauritius has many small rivers emptying into the sea, 
and some of these contain fine fish, among them are two 
species of Agonostoma (Nestis) the A. telfairi, and the 
A. dobuloides of Gunther. The former is native in Mau- 
ritius and the Comoro Islands, but the latter is indigenous 
to the one island only. The two fish look somewhat 
alike, but the dobuloides has thick lips, and a spine more 
in the anal fin. Its habits are similar to those of our 
trout, and it is one of the quickest fish known in its 
movements, requiring great skill to hook and land it 
safely. Some of these rivers run through the large sugar 
plantations, and the Black River is especially noted for 
its chitte. These fish are preserved by the proprietors of 
the estates, and no one is allowed to take them except at 
certain seasons of the year, prescribed by law, and then 
only by permission of the owner. ; 

Once a year parties of ten or twelve gentlemen are in- 
vited for a week’s fishing, and these piscatorial receptions 
are always looked forward to with pleasure by the disci- 
ples of Izaak Walton. A day is fixed for the gathering 
and the rendezvous announced. Few but expert fisher- 
men are invited, for if a man cannot handle his rod and 
reel adroitly and cast his fly in the exact spot every time, 
he had better stay at home, as he will not capture a fish. 
In many places the banks of the river are shaded by over- 
hanging branches, under which the fish are fond ef lying 
in wait for any unwary fly that touches the water. Now 
an old hand with the rod will bring out a chitte every 
time from just such a place where a novice would only 
entangle his line and scare the fish. 

I was many times invited to these parties, and always 
accepted, and I can truly say that the times I have passed 
with the sportsmen I met at these gatherings were among 
the pleasantest of my life. We had English officers and 
French gentlemen of leisure, all men of cultivated tastes 
and delightful companions, and bent on having a good 
time. The meeting generally takes place soon after day- 
light, as the early morning is considered the best time to 
tish. We assembled usually down stream, it being re- 
garded as more sportsmanlike, and requiring more skill 
to fish up stream, especially where the current is rapid, 
with numerous cascades. Our haugar, or permanent 
rendezvous for the week, was some miles from our start- 
ing point, and there we were to eat, relate the incidents 
of the day and sleep as best we might, and thither our 
traps were forwarded on the heads of coolie servants. 

Then our work fairly began, some of us took to the 
shallow stream and others to the banks of the tributaries, 
where deep holes and cascades were numerous. My 
companion was a jolly Scotchman and expert with rod 
and reel, and he and I took to the water together, cau- 
tiously casting our lines into every cascade and over the 
deep holes. The second cast my friend made he cap- 
tured a fish weighing 14]lbs. It requires great skill to 
hold your fish after he has taken the fly, for his jaws are 
very tender, and he is much more active than a trout. 
He darts about with great force and energy to free him- 
self, and to reel quickly would be disastrous. You must 


give line and play with him sometimes for minutes till 


he is exhausted, when he is easily taken from the hook. 


I very soon found I was not casting my line properly; I 


did not cast far enough; but when I reached 50ft., if the 
cast was a good and clean one, without splashing when 
touching the water, I always captured my fish. 


The chitte, like trout and other fish, is easily fright- 


ened, and great care must be observed in this respect, for 


if scared, he is off under the nearest boulder or hiding 


place under the bank, and you see him nomore. We 
fished up stream for six or eight miles, and every careful 
cast of the line was successful. 

At one spot we halted to light our pi s, and it was pro- 
posed that we should see who could cast the furthest 
when we resumed work. To my surprise the distance 
was nearly equal, our lines were cast side by side fully 
d5ft., striking the water together, and, still more singu- 
lar, each hook soon had a fish attached, and a beauty, 
too. We went on up stream, fishing as we felt inclined, 
till we had nearly reached the haugar, and the sun was 
high in the heavens. By this time the fish were shy and 
scarce, but as we had nearly 30lbs. between us, we felt 
satisfied with our morning’s work. When the sun grows 
hot the chitte hides away and refuses the most tempting 
bait. He dives into deep, shady holes, and under the 
banks of the stream. Near the haugar was a very deep 
hole by the side of an immense boulder, and it was full 
of fish that had left the sunny stream for their noontide 
rest. We tried for an hour, but could not induce one to 
rise; but the experience and practice I gained in casting 
repaid me for the trouble, and we reeled up, and pro- 
ceeded to our home for the ensuing week. 

Some of our party had preceded us, and their catch 
was already in the hands of a French cook when we 
arrived at the haugar, and better still, we found a huge 
bowl of champagne punch resting in a block of ice. 
Strange as it may seem, ice is now extensively made in 
Mauritius by a French process, and our good host had 
sent some over in a mule cart, for which we were duly 
thankful. While waiting for our breakfast and resting 
after our labors, a Creole asked permission to show us 
how his people caught chitte when they would not take 
the fly. Our curiosity was aroused, for we did not think 
it possible for such an active fish to be captured without 
hook, line or net. One of the most expert men was 
chosen, and he soon stripped, and having procured a large 
pole was fully equipped for work. Placing one end of 
the pole on the bottom of a pool, while two men held the 
other end from the top of a boulder, under which the hole 
was nearly ten feet deep, he then placed a split bamboo 
over his nose and down he went hand over hand on the 
pole. When well down he drove the fish under the 
boulder, and actually caught them with his hands in the 
crevices where they had sought shelter. As he caught 
one he killed it by a nip with his teeth, and it was cer- 
tainly a most successful but very unsportsmanlike way of 


* Pronounced sheat. 





THE CHITTE. 


fishing. We forebade any further work of the kind, and 
our host gave them warning of dire consequences should 
they be found poaching. 

Our appetites were well sharpened by the time our chef 
announced breakfast, and we were greatly surprised to 
find that a sumptuous repast of native and imported 
delicacies awaited us, with the choicest wines of France 
and Germany at command. Most noticeable were the 
dishes of chitte cooked in various ways. My beau-ideal 
of a pan fish had always been a fresh, well-cooked Eng- 
lish sole, but when I tasted the chitte I awarded it the palm 
before any fish I am acquainted with. As the sole is a 
salt-water fish, perhaps the comparison is not fair, but I 
do not hesitate to aver that the chitte is superior to our 
trout. Both alike must be cooked as soon as caught to 
be perfection, as they soon soften, but when taken from 
a cold mountain stream both are delicious eating. I say 
the chitte is superior from its peculiar flavor, and I have 
heard the question discussed by Scotch and English 
sportsmen, and they usually gave the chitte the prefer- 
ence. 

After our sumptuous repast was over I was curious to 
know how the fish I had eaten were cooked. M. Jean 
Louis, our che/’, informed me of several ways of serving 
them, but the one I liked best was as follows: After the 
fish was cleaned it was carefully wrapped in white paper 
with a strip of bacon, and broiled to a turn, over a quick 
fire. 
did not expect my Scotch friend to pronounce so em- 
phatically that ‘‘it beat Sprey trout.” 

Our haugar was a building about 20ft. square, one 
story, open at the sides, with two long tables in the mid- 
dle which were used as dining tables by day and served 


for the ‘‘downy” couch of the poor tired fishermen at 
The situation was most romantic, as it was in a 
The valley 
we were in was once a living, very active crater, but the 


night. 
grand gorge of the Black River Mountains. 


revolutions of ages have partially filled it up with 
detached rocks and debris. When not inclined for fish- 
ing, we were tempted to ramble through the lovely 
scenery. We were not far from some giant cascades, and 


nature had covered every rocky ridge with a vesture of 


luxuriant vegetation. Ferns, orchids and other varieties 
dear to the botanist, were to be had for the hunting, so 


little of our time was unoccupied. Near by was a coffee 


plantation, in full bloom, filling the air with fragrance, 
and as the proprietor had planted rows of lime trees to 


screen the delicate plants from the prevailing winds, we 


had abundance of this most refreshing fruit. There were 
tall trees in our neighborhood, inhabited by a small 
species of monkey, so disgusted that their haunts should 
be invaded by the footsteps of man, that we were often 
startled by what we took to be shrieks of defiance. 


liar cries of the flying foxes (Pteropus edulis), which 
resemble the yelp of a lap dog. 


in this invigorating mountain air, with companions all 


we could wish, we returned, far better able to bear the 


discomforts of the heated city of Port Louis than when 
we left it. NICHOLAS PIKE. 


THE WATERPROOF MyTH.—Most men believe that there 
exists a kind of leather which either is or may be made 
to be impermeable to water. Clad in these waterproof 
boots the sanguine man dreams that he would be able to 
stand for hours in a trout stream, or to walk miles over a 
road ankle-deep with mud, or even to get on or off a 
street railway car in winter and still keep his feet dry. 
From time to time he buys a pair of boots which he thinks 
are waterproof, and when he finds that they admit water 
almost as freely as if they were made of paper he always 
imputes the fact to some alleged oversight of the boot- 
maker in leaving a small hole through which the water 
enters, and his faith in the existence of waterproof boots 
remains unshaken. There are very many men, especially 
among those whose regard for veracity has been weak- 
ened by habitual fishing, who will claim to have owned 
at some remote period a pair of waterproof boots, A 
man of this kind is not infrequently heard to say, ‘‘I had 
a pair of boots about ten years ago that you couldn't wet 
through. Why! I’ve stood for six or eight hours up to 
the tops of these boots in water and never had a drop 
come through them.” It is a curious fact that assertions 
of this kind, if examined, are uniformly found to be 
wholly false. The tendency to make them, while almost 
invariably found among fishermen, is not confined ex- 
clusively to that class, and it is not easily explicable by 
experts in ethics. It is, perhaps, worth noticing that the 
story is always the same. The teller never claims to have 
owned more than one pair of waterproof boots, and he 
never takes the trouble to explain why he has not always 
bought boots of the same quality and from the same 
maker. He must know that scarcely any one believes his 
marvelous tale, and yet some strange impulse urges him 
on to repeat it, and so blacken his soul with useless and 
aimless perjury.—Funny Man of the New York Times, 


I heard many encomiums on the fish, but certainly 


At 
night our slumbers were at times disturbed by the pecu- 


e killed one that 
measured 3ft. 4in. from tip to tip of his wings. He was 
soon converted into curry by our Creole servants, who 
preferred it to fish. After a week of unalloyed pleasure 





GALVESTON, Tex., Sept. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Fishing in the Gulf waters here is excellent at this season of 
the year. Large catches of sheepshead, Spanish mackerel, 
channel bass and sea trout especially, are being made, 
and red snapper and grouper can be had on the banks, a 
few miles out, by any who see fit to go after them. The 
great silver king, the tarpon, is also plentiful in Galves- 
ton Bay, though, so far as I can learn, no one has ever 
taken one here on a rod and reel or even attempted to do 
so. Lines are often lost to them, however, by persons 
angling for the smaller species, and the market fishermen 
occasionally get them in their nets. The uninitiated 
have a good deal of fun with the tarpon in these waters by 
baiting shark tackle with live mullet, attaching it toa cask 
and setting it afloat. Sometimes a number of these floats 
are put out at once and it is said to be no uncommon 
thing to see three or four of them sailing round the bay 
at once. A boat follows them up and when the tarpon or 
shark, as the case may be, tires himself out he is hauled 
up to the boat by main force and slaughtered. The tar- 
pon will, no doubt, soon be proceeded against by some 
of our Western and Southwestern sportsmen, for this 
point is nearer to many of them than the Florida ports 
which have heretofore been the field for this class-of 
sport. I sorely regret that I did not bring my tackle 
with me and devote a day or two to the tarpon while 
here, but shall see them later.—G. O. SHIELDs. 


PUMPKIN SEEDS.—The Washington Post pokes a bit of 
fun in this wise: ‘‘A private letter from Peoria, III, in- 
forms us that Mr. Eugene Baidwin, the gifted editor of 
the Journal, while fishing in Spoon River recently, 
caught forty eight pumpkin seeds in less than thiriy 
minutes, We deem it to be our patriotic duty to inform 
the esteemed Secretary of Agriculture of this wonderful 
catch. We know very little about pumpkins, but we 
should think that a river which yields this remarkable 
number of seeds might be cultivated with profit. We 
leave the matter in Secretary Rusk’s hands, quite assured 
that he will know what action is wisest to take in the 
matter.” ‘‘Pumpkin seeds” are to be found in large 
numbers in most of our eastern rivers and ponds. They 
are the small boy’s delight, and have proved a source of 
enjoyment for years to the older boys as well as the 
younger. Drs. Gill, Jordan and Gilbert and other writ- 
ers tell us that the pumpkin seeds found in the waters 
build nests which they defend with great courage, and 
that they are carnivorous, voracious, gamy, and are 
valued as food. 


A CHANNEL Bass AT FIRE ISLAND.—New York, Oct. 7. 
—One of our customers, and in fact a personal friend of 
mine, Mr. H. C. Wilson, of 28 Beekman street, and an 
enthusiastic angler, was fishing Saturday for bluefish 
outside of Fire Island with a light bait-rod and about 
150yds. of our No. 9 Cuttyhunk line, when he struck a 
very heavy fish. The catboat was pitching heavily and 
it was quite a task to play the fish; in fact part of the 
time he had to be held from falling overboard. After a 
stubborn fight of three-quarters of an hour he managed 
to get him near enough to the boat to see that it was a 
large channel bass, or spot, a stray wanderer from the 
south. Not having a landing net or gaff, it was a diffi- 
cult matter to land him, but Capt. Phelps, by lying at 
full length on the deck, managed to get his hands in the 
gills, and with the assistance of all hands lifted him into 
the boat. It was in fine condition and weighed 354lbs. 
Mr. Wilson says the fish attracted a great crowd when 
he got back to the hotel, and he felt that he had a very 
exciting time.—W. HOLBERTON. 


THE FISHERMAN’s JuG.—“‘G. A. L.” sends us a copy of 
the child’s paper Little Helpers, which is published by 
the Women’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society at Bos- 
ton. It has a very pretty little story of a New Jersey 
Sunday school’s ‘‘missionary jug,” which was decorata 
with a speckled trout rising to a fly; and was left for the 
season at Edington Park, in the Adirondacks, where 
visiting anglers were invited to drop into it their contr 
butions. The jug took in $58 the first season, and was 
bid off by one of the fishermen for $10.25;the second year 
it took in $100 and was again sold, this time for 3 aa 
the total earned being $268.25. It is needless to 
that the New Jersey Sunday school scholars have 4? 
exalted opinion of Adirondack fishermen. 


A LarGce LaFayETTe FisH.—New York, Oct. tae 
found a few days ago at my fishmonger’s a Lafaye ot 
fish of such extraordinary size that I think it worthy = 
record. I neglected to have it weighed before it - 
cleaned, but the next morning the weight, dressed. = 
180z., 80 that the fish when whole and fresh ee : 
water must have weighed very nearly, if not pee 

und. Prof. Baird, as quoted in Goode’s * Amer 

ishes,” says ‘* the usual size in New Jersey 18 about aa 
although occasionally measuring 10in.” I have —_ 
caught any larger than 7in., nor dol remember srittle 
ony in the markets longer than that. These = _ 
have been very scarce this season in New Yor 
TITUS, JR. 
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s, Pa., Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: Yes- | fish commissioner, and was a genuine brook trout. The | correct the errors the club has fallen into, and we could 



































































































































A : bs . 7 . . h ed i ? 
et of this place arrested John | trout, both species, were introduced into Nebraska several | then proceed in a legitimate way to the election of officers 

terday a Secon Wayne Towner, of Athens, | Years ago, and were raised from the eggs in the State | and other business. 

L, Russell, U. 2. ? ; | hatcheries, the eggs being obtained from the U.S. Fish In regard to secrecy, referred to in Dr. Whitaker’s letter, 


ht them before Justice Lamberson, charged 
~ yore fei with fyke-net attached to wings or walls. 
The net was set in ‘ Hotaling riffs,” about two miles 
above here on the Susquehanna River. They were re- 
jeased on bail to appear the 12th inst.—W. K. P. 


fishculture. 


MISSOURI FISH COMMISSION. 


E have before us the fifth biennial report of the Fish 
Commission of the State of Missouri for the year 
1997-88. The present members of this Commission are: H. 
M. Garlichs, St. Joseph, Mo., chairman; Gen. J. L. Smith 


there is a wide difference of opinion. Many will assert that 
the more publicity given the proceedings the better it will 
be for all concerned. The leading organization, the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, publishes everything that occurs monthly, 
and it seems proper to me that this should be done in our 
case also. Should all concerned in this matter get an 
opportunity to consult with each other and offer their sug- 
gestions, the eat is great that the conclusions ar- 
rived at would be for the best interests of all and it might 
succeed in uniting all the Gordon men to work as a unit to 
popularize their favorite breed. JOHN H. MEYER. 


169 WEsT THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, New York City. 


Commission. At present the State has a large number of 
stock fish, or breeders, and thousands of trout fry are dis- 
tributed each year. At the time of the commencement of 
this work Mr. M. E. O’Brien, superintendent of fish hatch- 
eries, Nebraska, said, ‘‘If the trout streams of Nebraska are 
stocked as they should be it would not be long until there 
would be as good trout fishing in Nebraska waters as there 
is now in many of the older States.”” It would now seem 
that this has been accomplished, and that the brook trout 
is finding suitable conditions for thriving in Nebraska can- 


not be disputed. 
Che Fennel. 

















COURSING NOTES. 


NHICAGO, Ill., Oct. 1.—In a late visit to St. Louis, I 
/ found Mr. Frank K. Doan, secretary of the American 





Jefferson City, Mo.; Capt. H. C. West, St. Louis, Mo., and FIXTURES. Coursing Club, very busy in getting out illustrated matter 
‘a. P. Campbell, St. Joseph, Mo., secretary. DOG SHOWS. for the October meet at Great Bend, Kas., and vowing he 
: never, never would be secretary again. On this latter point 


The Commissioners report that they are gratified with the 
results obtained, and say, ‘‘We think we have not only 
made a good showing, but elegant results for the future 
supply in Missouri.” The annual appropriation for the 
maintenance of this Commission is but $3,000, and the Com- 
missioners complain that the uncertainty and backward 
ap ropriations work serious injury to future operations. 
They say it is their desire to expand the work, and to do so 
their ponds must be increased for breeding purposes. ‘‘We 
have now on hand in ponds spawning fish of the following 
variety: Bass, crappie, California trout and German ca 
enough to produce four times the number of fish we turne 
out last year, but the appropriation is wholly inadequate to 
make the fish industry a perfect success. To operate on a 
broader scale it requires more money than the appropriation 
for the past two years.” The railroad companies, with one 
exception, have given free transportation for messengers 
and their tubs and cans, as well as for the State aquarium 
car. This car was built in 1885 at a cost of $2,000, and has 
been of great service in transporting fish to all parts of the 
State. It has a carrying capacity of from 10,000 to 25,000 
young fish, The Commissioners ask for a larger appropria- 
tio. They say: ‘‘As we have an aquarium car, and had 
we ample means, we could supply all demands for native 
fish by seining the bayous and shoal ponds along our border 
rivers. These shoal places are formed by the filling up of 
the old river beds and small depressions during the spring 
freshets, and on the receding of the waters leave many 
spawners of different varieties imprisoned. These ponds 
are good breeding grounds, and the fall finds them alive 
with small eo that must surely perish before spring. Our 
sister State, I]linois, does a large amount of such work, and 
finds excellent results.” 

The State has a hatchery at St. Joseph. There is ten 
acres of ground here owned by the State. The ponds are 
fed by two springs and a large windmill. This establish- 
ment is superintended by Capt. Jas. W. Day. It is located 
within one-half mile of five lines of railroads, affording 
good facilities for shipping fish. 

Forest Park Ponds, under the personal supervision of 
Capt. H. C. West, with Philip Kopplin, Jr., in charge of 
the ponds, has proven a success for the culture of crappie 
and carp. 

With reference to carp and carp culture the Commissioners 
say: “There seems to be quite a difference of opinion as to 
the value of the carp as a food fish, even among those who 
have spent much time and money in their culture. We are 
of the opinion that we have fish of a better quality among 
our native fish in Missouri, but the rapid growth and appar- 
ent hardiness under conditions fatal to many of our natives, 
commend the carp to all people embarking in fishculture, 
With but few exceptions under our observations in our State 
they are raised in ponds of sluggish, impure water, and any 
person expecting to get fine-flavored, firm-fleshed fish from 
such waters will continue to be disappointed as to their 
edible qualities. Simply because they are of a hardy nature, 
and will thrive and multiply in such waters, it does not 
follow that such ponds are necessary for successful carp 
culture. The idea so prevalent throughout the country that 
- can be raised in any sort of a pond is a mistaken one, 
and many people have been deluded by this notion, and have 
made application for and received the necessary supply of 
carp for a fair start in the business, deposited them in their 
one model ponds, never to gaze upon them again.” 

ecrappie is mentioned as an elegant pan fish, and one 
that affords fine sport for the angler; 1,200 spawners were 
obtained from Lake Contrary and placed in the Forest Park 
Ponds, and from this stock young fish have been distributed 
to all parts of the State and there still remain thousands to 
distribute. It is the purpose of the Commission to propa- 
gate the sg to as large an extent as possible. 
the black bass is also receiving much attention. These, 
like the crappie, are obtained from Lake Contrary. 

The California rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) has been 
e-em in the Ozark Mountain region, where it is expected 

rive, 

In reference to the use of dynamite in killing fishes the 
report states that the killing of fish by the use of dynamite 
isperhaps the most wanton destruction ever known. In 
the dry season, when the streams are but a succession of 
pools, malicious persons follow up and down the streams 
exploding dynamite cartridgss in the deep pools, killing 
everything. The fish of a marketable size are used, while 
the mytinde of young fish are left to decay upon the banks. 
legal seining also causes much destruction among the 
fishes of the State. More stringent laws are asked for, call- 
aoe punishment, especially in the case of the 

An annual appropriation of $5,000 is asked for, besides an 
— riation OF $1,000 to repair the aquarium car and erect 
sh uilding to protect it from the weather. A table is given 
Sterns the number of ponds and streams stocked in the 
¢ e to date. Number of ponds stocked with carp previous 
toe Hl, and during 1887-8, 701 additional ponds were 
cues — this species. The total number of carp dis- 

bak tee oO — and private waters is 595,785. Number of 
to date 3 M3 Be eee planted in public and private waters 
public om 5%; of this number 133,836 were distributed to 
ing the sa ers during 1887-8, and 14,005 to private ponds dur- 
woevlons ae he number of California trout planted 
0,000 dist tb tod was 51,400, and during 1887-8 there were 

Phe Cone These were planted in public waters. 
ing for int missioners having received numerous letters ask- 

constrnee tion concerning methods of fishculture, how 
Dert a renin poe, ss. ee, et ae a part of their re- 
souri,” with aprowig arp and Carp Culture in Mis- 
the carp wa: ppendix on native fish. This treatise upon 
Louis. ‘Tt covela Bt rage we t. > Ww. preenn, ¢ St. 

5 is of much value 
about to undertake the raising of carp. =r 


chase serelicascnaionecincsisio ssntgstaperenasaecimeuntom nes 


TROUT IN N i 
b N_, NEBRASKA.—Considerabl be: 

rook and California trout have been titen in tone Pine 
Nebrask» ecto Creek, and various other streams of 
Suitable uring the Season of 1889. Trout seem to find 
é feo ditions in this State as, from reports, they are 
Nalig) a= 2 DUmbers very fast, and brook trout (S. fonti- 


I trust Mr. Doan to be misinformed, for he has been so 
efficient that the club can do no better than elect him again. 
Already there is proof of the good year’s work in the show 
of hands of those who have said they will be present at the 
meet. Beyond doubt this will be the greatest affair of the 
kind ever seen in this country, and it will be well worth 
anybody’s time to come out and see it. It is thought that 
nearly a car load of visitors will go on from St. Louis, and 
other points have promised a good attendance, including 
this city, although I can not get folks here to half under- 
stand me when I tell of the sport to be witnessed at these 
occasions. Now is the time for New York men and men all 
over the East to head West, and those who do will not be 
disappointed in what Great Bend has in store for them 
The meet is set to begin Oct. 24. That is rather too late, 
for the weather will be coolish, but not too much for a big 
crowd and a big time. There will probably be 4,000 people 
in line. 

The dogs at this fall’s meet will be the best ever seen 
there. Mr. Luse’s Dick’s Darling should run, and so should 
one of the Waterloo Kennels, Glendyne, and Dr. Royce’s 
Handmaiden, a very good-looking little bitch. The Snow 
bitch from Louisville is to be on hand, and is thought ex- 
ceptionally dangerous company. Mr. Burgess has promised 
to bring on his St. Louis winner, Spring, and Mr. Doan, 
allied with old Uncle Bobby Smart, of Ellinwood, is sure to 
have a blue honey or so which will make grief for some- 
body. Denver should send down Young Gold Dust and 
others, and Kansas and Nebraska will be on hand with a lot 
of sturdy and tough ones. Mr. H. C. Lowe is reported to 
have spent much care in fitting White Lips, last year’s 
runner-up, and Mr. Allison can always go out into his ken- 
nel of a dark night and find a puppy that hasn’t so much 
style about him, but someway will run disgustingly far 
down in the stakes. And lastly, when I was in Cincinnati 
I found the following in the Commercial-Gazette, of that 
city, in regard to another lot of dogs whose owners, Mr. 
Roger D. Williams, of Lexington, Ky., and Dr. Van Hum- 
mel, are well known to all who follow coursing. although 
not all may know them as joint owners of the Rookwood- 
Landseer Kennels. 

“The Rookwood-Landseer Kennels of Lexington, Ky., last 
week purchased of Mr. M. Phister, of this city, one of his 
recently-imported English greyhounds, Peveril. This dog, 
a great prize winner in England and a courser of note, is 
built upon excellent speed lines, and great thing are ex- 
pected of him by the Rookwood people. He will be sent to 
Colorado immediately to be trained by Dr. G. Van Hummel 
for the October annual meet of the American Coursing 
Club, at Great Bend, Kas. The — paid for Peveril was 
what is termed “fancy,” and as the dog Cost Mr. Phister a 
good round sum in England, it is safe to presume that he 
received dollars instead of centsin return. The Rookwood- 
Landseer Kennels have sent six coursers, four imported, to 
Colorado, to be trained for the event mentioned, Peveril 
now making the seventh dog and fifth imported flyer of the 
little band. As he has had great experience against the 
English hares, he will give the Western jack rabbits some 
work, with all their show of heels, if they elude him.” 

Five imported dogs in one lot isn’t bad. There will be 
nearly a dozen im orted ones in all. I hope Mr. Phister 
(who is dramatic editor on the Commercial-Gazette) will be 
able to come out and see his former property do up the field, 
or get done up, as the case may be. He can be assured a 
rousing time, and so can everybody. 

Mr. Wm. Green, of Colorado, will judge at this meet. 
Then later follows at a distance of a little over a week the 
meet of the National Association at Hutchinson, Kan. This 
also will be a big affair, the best of the kind at inclosed 
coursing in this country, and it is to be hoped it will have 
a rattling good attendance. Mr. Allison’s patient pluck 
and the hard work of his assistants deserve it. The National 
will give a good exhibition, and those that can visit Hutch- 
inson and Great Bend both for this fall’s meetings are 
among the truly fortunate of earth. E. Houea. 


Oct. 8 to 12.—Eighth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury igh 
cultural Society, at Danbury, Conn. B.C. Lynes, Secretary. En- 
tries close Sept. 28. 

Nov. 14 to 16.—First Dog Show of the Continental Kennel Club, 
at Denver, Col. Claude King, Secretary. 


Jan. 18 to 18, 1890.—First Annual Dog Shew of the Georgia Pet 
Stock and Bench Show Association, at Augusta, Ga. A. H. Von- 
derleith, Secretary. 

Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, 1890.—Dog Show of the Colorado Poultry and 
Pet Stock Association, at Denver, Col. 

Feb. 18 to 21, 1890.—Fourteenth Annual Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, New York. James Mortimer, Superintendent. 

March 11 to 14, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Rochester 
Kennel Club, at Rochester, N. Y. Harry Yates, Secretary. 

March 25 to 28, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Mass. 
Kennel Club, Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Seemstees. 

April 1 to 4, 1890.—Sixth Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennel Club, at Boston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary. 

April 15 to 18, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Mascoutah 
Kennel Club, at Chicago, Il]. John L. Lincoln, Jr., Secretary. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 4.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Indiana Kennel Club. 
P. T. Madison, Secretary, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Nov. 11.—Inaugural Field Trials of the Canadian Kennel Club, 
at Chatham, Ont. C. A. Stone, Secretary, London, Ont. 

Nov. 18.—Eleventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, at High Point, N.C. W.A. Coster, Secretary, Sara- 
toga Springs, ne ee , ; 

Dec. 2.—Inaugural Field Trials of the Central Field Trial Club, 
2 Lexiaees®, .C. G. H. Odell, Secretary, Mill’s Building, New 

ork, N. Y. 

Dec. 16.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Southern Field 
F ae Club, at Amory, Miss. T. M. Brumby, Secretary, Marietta, 

a. 


Jan. 20, 1890.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast 
Field Trial Club at Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. Briggs, Secretary, 313 
Bush street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Feb. 11, 1890.—Fourth Annual Field Trials of the Texas Field 
Trial Club, at Marshall, Tex. W. L. Thomas, Secretary. 

COURSING. 

Oct. 9 to 12.—Fall meet of the National Coursing Club at Hutch- 
inson, Kan. M. E. Allison, Manager. 

Oct. 24.—Annual Meet of the American Coursing Club, at Great 
Bend, Kan. F. K. Doan, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 








AMERICAN GORDON SETTER CLUB. 


EditorForest and Stream: 

In your issue of Oct. 3 appears a communication signed 
by J. Whitaker, M.D., in which he pretends to criticise my 
open letter, dated two weeks previously. It seems to me 
that his criticisms are simply a wholesale apology for the 
shortcomings of the committee or clique who are now run- 
ning the American Gordon Setter Club. 

The first section of the Constitution of the club states its 
object to be to promote the breeding of Gordon setters, to 
develop and bring to perfection the natural high qualities 
of the same for field use. Now, this being the object, one 
would naturally think that the officers of the club should 
endeavor by all possible and proper means to impress the 

ublic generally, and the buyers of sporting dogs in particu- 

ar, that the Gordon setter is the equal, if not the superior, 
of any other field dog. To do this it becomes necessary that 
the Gordon setter should enterinto such competitions with 
dogs of other breeds as will fully demonstrate this; yet the 
president of our club has advised all owners of Gordon set- 
sers not to run their dogs in field trials as at present man- 
aged. This would impute to the field trials clubs either in- 
ability or dishonesty. Certainly this is a most inconsistent 
reason. The judges selected are men of ability, and the 
large number of entries is in itself an indorsement of the 
judges by owners generally. Itis simply nonsense that Gor- 
don setters will not receive justice at the hands of these 
entlemen. I have made an entry and wish I had more 
ogs fit to run. 
he fact that Mr. Malcolm has done all he could to dis- 
courage entries at field trials, I consider a sufficient reason, 
if none other existed, that a change of officers in the club 
would be beneficial. I am not alone in this opinion, a num- 
ber of members fully agreeing with me, and as evidence that 
even St. Louis contributes her quota to the dissatisfied, the 
following extract from a letter received by me will show: 
“St. Louis, Sept. 29.—Your article of Sept. 21 meets my 
views; and I hereby authorize you to use my name in order 
to have the election of officers postponed for sixty days, so 
that all members may be consulted and have a chance to 
select officers who will do more for the Gordon setter than 
the present ones have done. I am not at all satisfied with 
the present management, etc.” Thus you perceive that Dr. 
Whitaker, when he speaks for all the Gordon men of St. 
Louis as indorsing the faked ticket, evidently labors 
under a delusion. The doctor’s communication throughout 
is one of apology as well as an indorsement of the president’s 
action. If he is satisfied with the course pursued by the club, 
it is no reason why I should’nt take exception to it, especi- 
ally as [ am deeply interested in the future of the Gordon 
setters, and am willing to do my utmost to have them attain 
that degree of popularity to which their good field qualities 
entitle them. 

Too much of your valuable space would be occupied were 
I to dissect the constitution and expose its irregularities. 
The probabilities are that it was gotten up hurriedly, and 
no attention has been paid to it since. A committee should 
be appointed to amend and revise it, then the officers and 

overning committee should be elected annually at aregular 
an. The last election took place in July, 1888. The meet- 
ing now called for an election of officers is fixed for Oct. 9, 
after a lapse of about fifteen months. This cannot be an 
annual election, and should it take place on the date men- 
tioned would certainly be invalid, as the constitution makes 
no provision for it. Section 9 says that a general meeting 
of members shall take place at least once a year for the 
election of five members of the committee, yet in face of 
this provision we are sent a blank proxy with a list of nine 
names for the committee attached and asked to sign it for 
an election that should have taken place last July. Perhaps 
if this matter were carefully considered by the members of 
the club they might see that such a meeting as proposed by 
the star-chamber committee would be in violation of our 
are found constitution or fundamental law. It would be the best for 
Specimen last wi weighing over 2lbs. each. We saw a| all concerned to move in accordance with the constitution 
4 trifle over be, nter, which measured 17in., and weighed | as it now exists. This would be best done by calling a meet- 
“ibs, This fish was sent on by Mr, W, L, May, ing for the reconstruction of the constitution, that would 





THE CANADIAN FIELD TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The inaugural field trials of the Canadian Kennel Club 
will be held at Chatham, Ont., on Nov. 11 and succeeding 
days. Mr. John Davidson, of Monroe, Mich., has kindly 
consented to act as judge. 

There will be an all-aged stake for setters and pointers 
for a purse of $135; $75 to first, $85 to second, $15 to third, 
and $10 for the best pointer. 

The club has decided in addition to the above to allow all 
entries over 20 to be made into a sweepstakes and divide 50, 
30, 20 per cent. The Dominion Cartridge Co. and the Hamil- 
ton Powder Co. have donated specials in the above stakes. 
The entrance is $5 to enter, $5 to fill. Besides the all-aged 
stakes there will be a derby for all setters and pointers 
whelped on and after Jan. 1, 1888, for a purse of 250; $25 to 
first, $15 to second, $10 to third. All entries over 10 to be 
divided in 50, 30, 20 per cent., $2.50 to enter, $2.50 to fill. These 
trials should draw largely both from Canada and the United 
States, as all the other field trials are held so far south tha 
it debars the majority from seeing as the distance is so great 
while Chatham is so centrally located, being only some 4 
miles from Detroit, Mich., and 160 from Buffalo, N. Y. The 
best of accommodation can be had, and special arrangements 
have been made with the hotels and liveries. 

Entries close Nov. 1. Rules and entry blanks can be had 
by applying to me. C. A. STONE, Secretary. 


Lonpon, Ont. 


“THE ‘STOCK-KEEPER’ AND ITS ASSAILANTS.”’— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Permit me to correct one slight 
error in Mr. Krehl’s article on the above subject, which I 
am sure was an oversight of his. Mr. Krehl says it was the 
design of him and his coadjutors in the Stock-Keeper to 
“create” a journal of higher tone in kennel journalism. 
Unquestionably the Stock-Keeper, since Mr. Krehl and his 
associates undertook the management of it, has vastly in- 
creased in power, enterprise and value, but I do not think 
that Mr. Krehl meant that there was opening for a higher 
tone in any paper than Mr. Broomhead gave the Stock- 
Keeper while he was the editor. As Mr. Wynn headed his 
mastiff article in Webb, this is “defensio, non offensio,”— 
W. WADE (Hulton, Pa., Oct. 4). 
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THE A. K. C. FINANCES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In the January, 1889, issue and first number of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Gazette, as part of an editorial, is the following: 
“The unflinching purpose of your officers is to administer 
the affairs of the American Kennel Club with the strictest 
impartiality, and for the benefit of one and all of its mem- 
bers, both active and associate, whether far or near. It is 
the active support and unbiased criticism of the breeders, 
owners, exhibitors and lovers of the dog in the United 
States, which alone can make the good influence and useful- 
ness of the American Kennel Club possible. Both are 
earnestly invited, and in return the management of the 
American Kennel Club offer their very best efforts in serv- 


ing them.” 


After what bas been published lately in the several papers 
devoted to kennel and other interests anent the Stud Book 
and Gazette, I fully expected that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club would submit a complete statement of the 
financial affairs to its members at the meeting held Sept. 19 
last. In the report of that meeting appearing in the several 
papers, I see that a complete statement of the club’s finan- 
cial affairs was not submitted, but simply a report, which, 
while much longer than the preceding one, amounts to 
practically the same thing, the receipts from all sources 
between two given dates and the expenses for the same 


period, as follows: 
TREASURER’S REPORT. _ 
New York, Sept. 18, 1889, 


The Treasurer begs to report as foliows: Receipts from ail 


sources: 








From Jan. 11 to date....... .... re | 
Expenses for same period..............-. .+.. +. 5,173.11 
Renee th GE a. vd sid as vacccnse® Baeubensnwie $829.70 
BILLS RECEIVABLE. 
Due for advertisements Gazette ............. -. $637.37 
Due for advertisements Stud Book............... 32.00 
BGe FOP POU QCCOUAIG..0.n 2. 2 oo oc. sane sc omeseewes 92.25 
$761.42 
Accounts not good ... ...... .. ih nemactnnarsinginiies 71.00 
$690.62 
BILLS PAYABLE. 
Rogers & Sherwood, printing account........... $135.75 
Minis Db ORO. v-sisis noes cece scouccues eo. cee $554.87 
STOCK ON HAND. 
Books bound in cloth: 
Vol. [. 144 copies at $2.00............. Soe $288.00 
Vol. Tf. 16 Copies:At BBO........6...c0sccccccesccces 45.00 
> | eee eee 30.00 
Vol. TV. IBSOPIOE ME FOOD... 665 oc vciwccccevevccccs 39.00 
Books bound in paper: 
one vincccicccccccvcevescs 200.00 
ce et Ae ee 5 7 re 156.00 
Quarterly parts hound in paper: 
Vol. 1V. Part I. 326 copies 
Part If. 134 copies 
Part IIT. 153 copies 
Part IV. 90 copies 
703 copies at 50cts.............. 351.50 
Vol. V. PartI. 36 copies 
Part If. 165 copies 
Part LIT. 163 copies 
Part IV. 134 copies 
498 copies at 50cts.............. 249.00 
$1,358.50 
American Kennel Gazettes on hand: 
2,410 copies of the full issue at 20cts.............. 482.00 
$1,840.50 


A. P. VREDENBURGH, Treasurer. 


That the officers of such an important body as the A. K.C. 
should furnish such a meagre and unsatisfactory financial 
report to its members, is.to me a matter of surprise. If the 
last item under the heading ‘‘Stock on Hand,’ part of the 
last report, is as it should be, I would say, increase the 
price of the Gazette; and if it is not as it should be, yet put 
forward in good faith, I would suggest to the bench show 
committees of local clubs, when ordering their printing, to 
provide for an extra supply of catalogues, and not to dispose 
of the unsoid ones as has been the practice heretofore, but 
to hold them as assets. Further, if all the items in ‘‘Stock 
on Hand” are as they should be, it appears to me that each 
associate member entails a loss on the A. K. C. of $1 annu- 
ally, and more if they each register two dogs free. 

The American Kennel Club is composed of four compo- 
nent parts: (1) the local clubs, (2) the Stud Book, (3) the as- 
sociate membership scheme and (4) the Kennel Gazette. 

The Stud Book Committee of the A. K.C., in their re- 
cently published card say, ‘‘When the present volume is 
published and paid for, the result will be that it has been 
published at a loss of over thirty-one cents on each and 
every entry that the book contains:’’ which statement, I 
think, is contradicted by the officials of the A. K. C. in a re- 
cent issue of the American Kennel Gazette. And in the 
same card they say that ‘‘the income and _ expense of the 
Stud Book are kept entirely separate and distinct from the 
other departments of the American Kennel Club.” If the 
Stud Book account is kept separately, why is it that it, 
together with the accounts of the other departments of the 
A. K. C.,, are, before they are submitted to the members of 
the A. K. C., put into a something resembling a milk shake 
machine, from which they are taken in such a thoroughly 
mixed condition that it is impossible to separate the one 
from the other? 

At the beginning of this year the Sttid Book was in a pretty 
healthy condition, and had entered in it about 6.660 dogs. 
How many were transfers from the A.K.R. does not appear. 
From Jan. 1 to Oct. 1 of this year the Stud Book has, as per 
Stud Book Committee, entailed a loss of about $660. Now I 
fail to see wherein and how the expenses of the Stud Book 
have become so different since Jan. 1, 1889, from what they 
were before that date, as to entail any such loss. During 
the meeting of the A. K. C., on Sept. 19 last, a matter came 
up before the delegates present which I think was worth 
more attention than it received, namely, Mr. Peshall’s com- 
munication: During two or three minutes discussion of the 
matter the secretary of the A. K. C. remarked that ‘“‘we had 
to destroy some eight pages of the manuscript,” referring to 
the stenographer’s transcript. NowI say that the A. K. C. 
had not, nor has now, the official minutes of that meeting, 
of the reports of which eight pages were destroyed by ‘‘we,”’ 
and I think that Mr. Peshall’s communication was very 
summarily disposed of. Come, Messrs. ‘We,’ let the 
breeders, owners, exhibitors and lovers of the dog in the 
United States know exactly wherethe A. K. C. stands, and 
whether it is up in the clouds or on terra firma. 

In the September, 1889, issue, and Jast number of the 
American Kennel Gazette, as part of an editorial, is the 
following: ‘Some critics, both press and personal, have 
croaked about the rocks the American Kennel Club was 
nearing in the shape of decreased receipts for the Stud 
Book, the overwhelming burden of conducting the Kennel 
Gazette, failure of the associate membership to properly ‘fill 
its réle, damage to the specialty clubs from it, etc., etc., all 
of which the last meeting of the delegates of the American 
Kennel Club, and the treasurer’s report, showed did not 
exist at all in some cases, and in others the rocks were small 
and quite deep enough to permit our ship to pass over them 
in absolutesafety. These critics, if with this name we really 
should dignify them, oneand all, assumed the garb of anx- 
ious friends of the American Kennel Club devoted to its 

brilliant future. Since the meeting they have shown the 
cloven foot by the bitter, and in some cases unconcealed, 

















disappointment at the really prosperous and satisfacto: 
state of affairs in all the departments of the club. To suc 


founded enmity.”’ 
Whither are we drifting ? 


January, 1889. Had I seent 


never have been undertaken. L. LIVESEY. 


JERSEY Crry. N. J., Oct. 5. 


CRITICS AND CROAKERS, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


K. C., or is all criticism hypocrisy? 


vaporing of our friends (?)”’ etc., etc. 


remainec 


everything that it published as editorial was strictly within 
the bounds of fair, honest, open criticism; FOREST AND 


careful to avoid anything like attacking the A.K.C., and the 
gentlemen I have named stated their objections to the action 
of the A.K.C. and gave their reasons in a perfectly honest 
manner, and the only lesson to be learned from this most 
astonishing editorialis that no differing from the ruling 
powers of the A.K.C. is to be tolerated. Mind you, it is not 
offensive criticism, malignant strictures or virulent ani- 
mosity that is objected to, it issimply disputing what the 
A.K.C. (or its officers) do, and this disputing is to be ‘‘ hypoc- 
risy’ per se, without any qualification. 

Now I would earnestly ask the attention of the many 
honorable gentlemen I know to be delegates to the A. K. C. 
to ponder over what this last performance is and say whether 
they will allow their official organ to abuse its position to 
so insult such journals and gentlemen as I have named? 
Was it ever heard of before that the official journal of a 
ruling body was used for purposes of personal attack on 
those differing from it? Of all journals the official one 
should be particularly dignified and only resort to person- 
alities under the pressure of overwhelming necessity. I 
would particularly commend to Messrs. Perry, Moore, Hunt- 
ington, Wise. Kelly, Collins, Leslie, Fay, Wilmerding, 
Winslow, Seabury, etc., the consideration of whether they 
propose to allow this abuse of official position to pass with- 
out censure? Remember that the greatest stumbling block 
of the A.K.C. has been senseless fulsome flattery and flunky- 
like suppression of honest criticism. Whether it is worth 
while to discuss the composition of this remarkable editorial 
and its vacuous conclusions and unfounded assumptions, I 
really do not know, I would like editorial opinion thereon, 
but I think I may vam out that it cannot be said that I 
write this from feeling hurt myself, for my hostility to the 
A. K. C. as at = managed has been too open and well 
known for a charge of hypocrisy to lie against me, and I 
cannot remember of ever writing as a “‘friend (2).” 

W. WADE. 
HULTON, Pa., Oct. 5. 





“PODGERS” TALKS DOG AGAIN. 


HEN one starts in on dog talk itis a good deal like 

talking horse—no end to it. As I heard a lady say 

after listening to her husband and myself all one evening, 

“Don’t let me ever hear you say women talk about dress 

until men go wild. I never heard in half alifetime as much 

about dress as I have heard about dogs this evening.” And 
I,suspect she was right, for we did get deep into dog lore. 

You see there are a good many kinds of dogs to talk about, 
and the subject is a wide one, a deep one and a broad one. 
Every man has his particular and peculiar views about 
them and his favorite breed, which he advocates on all oc 
casions. With one it is the Llewellin (we are talking of 
sportsmen now), another the blue belton, the red Irish or 
the Gordon, and there is where your humble servant comes 
in and raises his voice in pans of praise, for he has eaten 
and drank, slept and lived with the Gordon for more years 
than it ought to take to build several expositions; and he 
has ever found the Gordon a gentleman. At the risk of 
having a sharp — from some other kind of a thinker 
I will say, and dosay, that the Gordon setter is of the 
nobility, the true aristocratic. These are my sentiments 
after associations with dogs of every degree for years. 
There are noble and high-toned characteristics in the breed. 
He looks the gentleman and his looks do not deceive. I 
have seen more gentlemanly acts on the part of the Gordon 
setters that I have owned and been acquainted with than 
one is liable to see among the same number of presumed 
gentlemen on two legs. 

The stories I could tell of dogs, things coming under my 
own observation, would swamp the dog department of the 
FOREST AND STREAM every week for twelve months, The 
last one I must relate. I owned a fine large specimen of the 
Gordon that went about with me a good deal. One day we 
stumbled over a litter of puppies astray from their kennel. 
They had crawled under the fence and the mother was be- 
wailing on the other side. Rex stopped and took in the 
situation at once, I never said a word nor did Rex, but he 
picked-up a pup in his mouth, jumped the fence with it, laid 
it down in front of the mother, returned and did the same 
thing for the four others; and I have no doubt declined all 
thanks, Doubtless he suggested that she had better close 




























































we can only say that the American Kennel Club can but 
benefit by such badly concealed’ hypocrisy and selfishly 


I write the above as a criticism of the A.K.C., in compli- 
ance with the invitation held out by the officials of the 
American Kennel Club, as appeared in their ‘‘ Greeting” of 

<4 last number of their Ameri- 
can Kennel Gazette before I began to write this, it would 


I supposed that I would not be surprised at anything the 
present rulersof the A. K. C. might do. I thought that nil 
admirari would be my chronic condition after that intoler- 
ably insolent editorial in the Kennel Gazette for June, 
wherein Turf, Field and Farm was so scored for daring to 
have an opinion of its own as to the wisdom of the proposal 
to require reports from judges to ‘“‘pad”’ the Gazette, which 
proposal had not even been considered by the A. K. C., but 
was merely the proposal of one of its officers. But the pre- 
sumptous, brazen folly and assurance of the editorial in the 
September number passes all comprehension. Has it come 
to such a pass that when any one differs from action of the 
A. K.C., either proposed or executed, he is to be black- 
guarded by the official organ of the club? Are we to under- 
stand that all the press and public have to do is tosit still, 
nay, vociferously applaud anything the A. K. C. enacts? 
and that any comments, suggestions or censures are treason 
foul? Is there no possibility of honest criticism of the A. 


As to whether I am overstating the case I ask any fair- 
minded man to study this astonishing editorial; it looks as 
though it were intended for a defense from unjust criticism 
and malignant attack from some parties, and the honesty 
of these is directly impugned by such choice gutterisms as, 
“These critics, if with this name we really should dignify 
them, one and all assumed the garb of anxious friends of 
the A. K.C. * * * Since the meeting they have shown 
thecloven foot * * * to all such we can only say that 
the American Kennel Club can but benefit by such badly 
concealed hypocrisy and selfishly founded enmity * * * 


Now, in considering the above delicacies, so strongly savor- 
ing of the Eatansville Gazette, remember that the only criti- 
cism of the A.K.C. to which this stuff could possibly apply 
have been those of FOREST AND STREAM, Turf, Field and 
Farm, Fanciers’ Journal, and Messrs. Peshall, Hopf and 
Shotwell, and I defy the production of a single sentence in 
either of the named journals or written by one of the above 
named gentlemen that warrants the disgraceful charge of 
er that the editorial makes. Turf, Ficld and Farm 

quiet under a supercilious attack on its right of 
criticism, which I suppose proceeded from an unwillingness 
to damage the club for the presumption of the attack, and 


STREAM and the Fanciers’ Journal have been studiously 


that hole under the fence if she wished to raise her fami] 

I said, ‘Rex, that was very gallant of you, considering thet 
you had not the least idea whether the mother was ood 
looking or otherwise. If you were a man now you would 
have contrived to ascertain that imqaneeee fact; beforehand.» 
Rex answered with a faint wag of his tail and a look which 
plainly said, “I hope you don’t think a dog would be go 
mean as that.’’ Now, here was an instance, not of instinct, 
except a gentlemanly instinct, perhaps. It was simply in. 
telligence. I am weary of those people who are ever quotiy 

instinct when an example is given of the knowingness G 
an animal. 

Dogs must do a good deal of thisting about us and 
greatly puzzled over some of our ways; and no doubt discusg 
us at times in an uncomplimentary way. 

While I boast of the intelligence and gentlemanly quaji. 
ties of the Gordon setter, I do not wish it understood that I 
would detract from the qualities and qualifications of other 
breeds. There are a good many other dogs that are ve 
high-toned and belong to the 400. Especially the beltong 
Llewellins, Laveracks—all nice dogs, all dogs I am proud 
to know and rank among my friends. There are but two or 
three kinds of dogs that I do not like. Firstly, I am not 
favorable to bulldogs. They rank low in the scale, and 
what their associations are we all know. They run to low 
pursuits, prize fighting, pig retrieving and equally ungen- 
teel game: and yet I have seen men, gentlemen, very much 
infatuated with them. 

We see gentlemen infatuated with a good many other 
things that we don’t all want, fortunately. If we all had 
the same tastes and preferences it would lead to trouble. [f 
all men pinned their faith on Gordon setters there would be 
a corner in the market at the expense of every other breed, 
So it is all right as it is. Hn | men of many minds.” 

There is one breed of small white bulls that are a degree 
more respectable. I am acquainted with one, one up in the 
country, and in spite of my prejudice Bob rather won me 
over to liking him very much, as he was playful, bright and 
as full of fun and humor as any dog could well be. I make 
an exception in favor of Bob. 

The next most undesirable dog to own is a black and tan 
terrier, for he is an ungrateful little scamp, has no loyalty 
nor love of home, and will run away from the best one 
every time he can get a chance. He is a vexation anda 
worry, to say nothing of expense. 

As a house dog of the most intense respectability the pug 
is preéminently the dog. He hasa proper respect for himself 
and the family, and no matter how often he may have the 
opportunity he will seldom leave the front steps to go down 
into the street to make the acquaintance of any cur of low 
degree. He knows his position in society, and never lowers 
himself nor loses his dignity of character. Then Puggy is 
an amiable fellow, good tempered, and never resents teasing, 
therefore safe for children. He is not so very playful, is too 
dignified for that; but will occasionally, surreptitiously as 
it were, slyly indulge in a little private frolic with an old 
slipper, but at once recovers his dignity if observed. There 
is a degree, a point where ugliness becomes beauty, and the 
pug has got there. _ His gravity is comical and his proverbial 
good nature makes him many friends. 

The Yorkshire is a nice dog, too, but he is a spunky little 
chap and plucky, not afraid of an ybody’s dog, imagines him- 
self a Sullivan, and when a big dog with the magnanimity 
of such quietly ignores the fierce growls and threats of this 
twelve inches of small dog and trots off, the little chap 
firmly believes the hundred-pounder was afraid and ran 
away to avoid a good licking. Then to see him scratch 
grass, growl fiercely and wonder at his own forbearance in 
not following up that big fellow and giving him a lesson. 
A great dog is little Yorkshire. 

But the dog for all wear and weathers is the fox-terrier. 
There is a dog now nobody can find fault with, gamy, 
plucky, bright, smart, sharp, wiry, hung on steel springs: 
and lowers hig tail to no man’s dog. Then he isso clean and 
neat, so full of life and energy. He is a condensation of all 
the cardinal virtues in small space; a jolly, companionable 
little chap outdoors, a terror to rats and itinerant cats in- 
doors, the children’s pet and man’s delight—but I am taking 
too much space in the dog columns for this week. See you 
later. PODGERS. 


THAT LAD OF BOW PRIZE. 


INCINNATI, O., Oct. 5.—EditorForest and Stream: At 
a meeting of the Board of Control of the American 
Field Trial Club, held July 3, 1889, the committee appointed 
for that purpose made the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted by the Board: . 
“Your committee to whom was referred communication 
from J. L. Anthony, relative to prize awarded to Lad of 
Bow, find that the treasurer of this club made a legal tender 
to the said Anthony of the amount claimed at the time said 
prize was won, and the said Anthony refused to accept it, 
averring that he made no claim against the club and would 
never accept its money and directed the treasurer to return 
such money to the treasury for the benefit of the club. We 
further find that the American Field Trial Club is not 
legally indebted to the said Authony for any account whatso- 
ever. The committee further finds that the said Anthony 
now desires to claim said money and to revoke his refusal 
thereof; the committee therefore unanimously recommends 
that the treasurer be instructed to forward to the said An- 
thony without delay the Lad of Bow prize, as in their opin 
ion the club should promptly avail itself of such a desirable 
opportunity to surrender the said money to the repentant 
contributor. We further recommend that a committee of 
three be aeons to review all the correspondence in re 
lation to this matter, as well as correspondence between the 
said Anthony and the judges who made the award to Lad 
of Bow, as well as correspondence in regard to the appeals 
referred to and present their findings to the club at its next 
meeting, with such recommendations as they may thin 
proper to make.” r 
The Advisory Committee of the American Kennel Club, 
had no right to consider the appeal at all as it had no juris: 
diction, and in so doing they exceeded their authority. The 
meeting of the board held July 3 was the first one held after 
the “contributor” named indicated that he had chang 
his mind, and it promptly gave the money back to him. 
The Advisory Committee of the American Kennel Club ree 
dered its decision before the American Field Trial Club - 
considered the case at all, a very arbitrary and uncalled fo 
proceeding. Had the club declined to pay the prize. W" “m4 
they might properly have done, action (then) by the wr 
ory Committee might have been in order, though i sal 
ruling was contrary to the findings of the Board ot vee i 
they would have made a mistake. One understanding bit 
situation, does not wonder at the Stock-Keeper, W or 
said in a recent issue that ‘For an institution 10 @ repre - 
can country we must say the American Kennel Clu roe tly 
extraordinary autocratic body.”’ Tne Stock-Keeper ev! blicab 
did not know that we had a “King Jim” in this “reps. 
country.” A “king” usually has his way or there 1s —- 
turbance. The history of our “king” as a kicker 1s ; 
understood. I. SMILE. 





GORDON SETTER STOLEN. — Baltimore, Oct tie 
Editor Forest and Stream: My Gordon setter by Tbs., was 
toe, about 22}4in. high, racy built, weight about 3 has bee 
stolen from rd yard with ehain and collar on. She misma 
saben out Pal . = oer I win eer any or St TOLLINGER 
who may find herif the laddress me,—W. ++ : 
(P, 0, Box 38), 
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THE IRISH RED SETTER CLUB FIELD TRIALS: | uable portion of the work is the criticism and correction of 
‘ ld trials of the Irish Red Setter Club were run ; some of the pedigrees of noted dogs, together with points 
o ‘Candia Ireland, terminating Sept. 19. The London | - ee that have not previously been ee oa 
states that the trials were very successful, and that /| =s “tr. So ia det oe and rearing puppies while aid 

ac note llent work was done, although birds were scarce , £0 COMP ete in detail, perhaps, as the new begginer wou 
some — ee ghaleet Sneed run, for which there were | ag is still of great value and may be studied to ae 

and wild. mevnations, Following is a list of the winners in by fanciers of other breeds. The work is invaluable t 
fifty-two no lovers of the handsome gamy little dog whose cause it 


OO eT TTER Puppy STAKES—For Irish setter puppies champions, and we predict for it a wide circulation. 


in 1888.—First, W. H. Cooper’s bitch Henmore 
whole ath, 18mos. (Muskerry—Avoca). Second, W. H. 
Cooper’s bitch Hermore Shotover, 14mos. (Hector—Hen- 
more Refind). Third, G. H. Loftus’s dog Sam II., 20mos. 

—Psyche). ; 7 

— re ALL-AGED STAKES.—First, C. C. Ellis’s 
pitch Mac’s Little Nell, 5yrs. 8mos. (Cocksure—Graunuaile). 
Second, W. H. Cooper’s bitch Henmore Shotover, winner of 
second in the Puppy Stakes. Third, W. H. Cooper’s bitch 
Henmore Snow, 3yrs. 2mos. (Count—Loo VIL). : 

IRISH SETTER BRACE STAKES.—First, C. C. Ellis’s bitches 
Mac’s Little Nell, winner of the All-Aged Stake, and Little 
Pixie, 2yrs. 4mos. (Moonlighter—Lalla Rookh). Second, W. 
H. Cooper’s bitches Henmore Snow and Henmore Shotover, 
winners of second and third in the All-Aged Stakes. Third, 
G. H. Loftus’s dog Sam II.. winner of third in the Puppy 
Stakes, and bitch Wirreen, 2yrs. 8mos. (Sam—Norah). 

DERBY STAKES—For pointers and setters whelped in 1888. 
_—Pointers: First, J. L. Bulled and W. A. Bruette’s liver 
and white ticked bitch Devonshire Sall, 20mos. (Molton 
Baron—The Village Star). Second, same owner’s liver and 
white dog Devonshire Nero, litter brother to winner of first. 
Third, G. Pilkington’s liver and white bitch Woolton Gem, 
15mos. (Gough—Larkspar). Setters: First, A. P. H. Lons- 
dale’s liver and white English setter bitch Ightfield Rosa, 
18mos. (Ross—Pitti Sing). Second, W. H. Cooper’s Irish 
setter bitch Henmore Sure Death, winner of the Puppy 
Stake. -Absolute winner, Devonshire Sall. 

GRAND ALL-AGED STAKES—For all setters and pointers. 
—First and second, W. H. Cooper’s Irish setter bitches Hen- 
more Sure Death, winner of first in the puppy stakes, and 
Woodbine, 2yrs. 5mos. (Muskerry—Floss). Tbird, Bulled & 
Bruettes’s liver and white pointer dog Devonshire Jack, 
2mos. (Molton Baron—The Village Star). 

GRAND BRACE STAKES—For all setters and pointers.— 
First, A. P. H. Lonsdale’s liver and white pointer bitches 
Perdita and Mopsa, 2yrs. 2mos. (Dancer—Peach). Second, 
Bulled & Bruette’s liver and white pointer bitches Devon- 
shire Sal, winner of the Derby, and her litter sister Devon- 
shire Lady. Third, W. H. Cooper’s Irish setter bitches 
Henmore Sure Death and Woodbine, winners of first and 
second in the Grand All-Aged Stakes. 

SPECIAL PRIZE—The Irish Red Setter Club’s Field Trial 
Championship Cup for best pointer or setter in all the 
stakes.—Won by A. P. H. Lonsdale’s pointer bitch Mopsa, 
winner with Perdita of the Grand Brace Stakes. 











THE ALL-ROUND DOG.—Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In reply to “Osceola” and “Novice” 
on the question of an all-round dog, I think it should be a 
cross-bred. The finest all-round bird dog I ever knew was a 
cross between a spaniel and a retriever, and he was backed 
to find fur or feather under adverse circumstances. He was 
a thick-set, dark liver, and a good one. His best point was 
steadiness. I have had the luck to come across such a dog 
as ‘“‘Osceola’”’ mentioned. If ever I came across one of those 
dogs so much talked about as worth their weight in gold he 
was one. If I were totell of some of the wonders this dog 
was capable of (according to his master, a regular old hunter, 
up to all the tricks of the trade and of course a good shot), 
my readers would think me romancing. He was, neverthe- 
less, a paragon, and I think the best all-round dog I have 
seen as yet. I have shot over him and can vouch for him. 
As to pedigree, he was between a fox-terrier and a spaniel. 
But my beau ideal of a dog is between a beagle and a span- 
iel. They will, as a friend remarked, “rip through any- 
thing”’ and never tire.—CROSS-BRED. 





































































































































































































































































THE SOONER DOG. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have always regarded the word ‘‘sooner ”’ in the light of 
a slur when applied to dogs, and have often wonderd where 
it originated and whether it had any local meaning at all. 
Possibly professional dog fanciers have been better informed 
than myself,but I have not yet heard one of them attempt to 
explain. However, I think I have now ascertained its true 
significance and traced it to its derivation, and I discover 
that in its primitive application it was indicative of merit 
rather than demerit, and that it referred especially to pace 
in field work, which we all know counts high in the scale 
of points in judging. ‘‘Soon,” asa qualifying adverb, is 
used in a peculiar way all through the South as the equiva- 
lent of the New England words quick, prompt, early,etc., so 
that we almost universally hear that a person ‘‘ came soon ”’ 
or “got upsoon’’ or was “‘ overtaken soon.”’ It is easy to 
conceive that if one person got somewhere sooner than 
another, he must be a ‘‘ sooner” person; and consequently 
that any quick-gaited animal, horse or dog, must become 
a ‘“‘sooner’”’ horse or dog. So here we have it! but my im- 
pression is that, used in this sense, it is strictly local to the 
mountainous region which —— the contiguous coun- 
ties of western Virginia, North Carolina and West Tennes- 
see. Out there a clever, active person is always “‘ sooner,” 
just as in the West he is a “‘ hustler,’ and I readily remem- 
ber that while I was serving in a semi-official capacity ip 
the district with Major Wagner of the U. S. Mounted Rev- 
enue Police, in 1867, 1 frequently heard my horse mentioned 
as a ‘“soon-footed ”’ horse and a ‘‘sooner’’ horse. I do not 
recollect that I heard the term applied to a dog, for there are 
few hunting dogs in those ridges, and the native hunters are 
especially averse to hounds and hounding. But used in this 
sense the word is just as appropriate to the dog as to the 
horse, and I reckon is more familiar to most of us. 

Hereafter I shall have more consideration for that popu- 
lar combination of ‘‘sooner”’ and ‘‘ courtyard ” dog, as rep- 
resentative strictly of speed and endurance, of activity and 
timber; and I trust that such of your readers as may regard 
my conclusions as logical will withdraw their disparage- 
ment and contempt of the Sooner Dog. 

CHARLES HALLOCK. 


DEATH OF A PROMISING PUPPY.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: It grieves me to announce the death of the 
most promising St. Bernard puppy I ever bred, Prince Or- 
monde, by my Marquis of Stafford and out of my Lady 
Rosalind. He died Sept. 27, at the age of three months and 
one week, from worms. His measurement at three months 
old were as follows: Height at shoulders, 2lin.; skull. 
174in.; muzzle, 1114in.; chest, 29in.; loin, 24!gin.; nose to 
stop, 34in.; stop to occiput, 4!4in.; length of tail, 20in.; from 
nose to set on of tail, 38in.; weight (thin), 64lbs. He had a 
perfectly marked head of rich orange tawny, with several 
large patches of same color on body.—JAMES F. HALL 
(Philadelphia, Pa.). 


ST. BERNARD IMPORTATION.—Melrose, Mass., Oct. 
6.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have imported the rough 
St. Bernard bitch Lady Miles, by champion Plinlimmon 
out of Leonora (champion Leonard—Pastime). She is 
heavy in whelp to Keeper. I imported her from J. F. 
Smith, Sheffield. —E. H. MOORE. 


DESDEMONA II.—Montreal, Oct. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Will you kindly make the following correction 
in your next issue. The black and tan terrier bitch that 
won second prize at the Ottawa bench show was Desdemona 
II., and not Desdemona, as previously published.—J. F. 
CAMPBELL. . 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Fleet View Judge, Fleet View Doctor, Fleet View Graphic, Fleet 
View Mars. Fleet View Lord, Fleet View Nell and Fleet View Beezy. 
By Fleet View & Reading Pointer Kennels, Lynn and Reading, 
Mass., for white and liver pointers, five dogs and two bitches, 
whelped May 30, 1889, by champion Graphic out of Say (imported 
Bang—Belle Reta). 

Rach. By T. B. Beach, Catskill, N. Y.. for red Irish setter dog, 
whelped July 5, 1889, by_Sarsfield (Garryowen—Currer Belle II.) 
out of Coe F. (champiun Chief—Gypsey Maid). 


BRED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks, 


Say—Spot Dash. Fleet View & Reading Pointer Kennels’ (Lynn 
and Reading, Mass.) pointer_bitch Say (imported Bang—Belle 
Reta) to their Spot Dash (Sir Philip Sydnev—Topsy), Sept. 30. 

Bertha—Marquis of Stafford. Weisbrod & Hess’s (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) St. Bernard bitch Bertha to Jas. F. Hall’s Marquis of Stafford 
(Save—Miss Plinlimmon), July 29. 

Bell— Beaumont. A.W. Harrington, Jr.’s (Troy, N. Y.) Gordon 
setter bitch Bell (Chut—Bell) to John H. Mever’s champion Bean- 
mont (Ronald I[1.—champion Floss), Sepr. 39. 

Whisper—Bradford Harry. M. H. Daly’s (Bangor, Me.) York- 
shire terrier bitch Whisper (Bradford Harry—Belva) to P. H. 
Coombs’s Bradford Harry (Crawshaw’s Bruce—Beal’s Lady), Sept. 


28. 
WHELPS. 
(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks, 


Belle Randolph. Fleet View & Reading Pointer Kennels’ (Lynn 
and Reading, Mass.) pointer biten Belle Randolph (Sam—Juno), 
Sept. 24, eight (three dogs), by Naso Kennels’ champion Nick of, 
Naso (Naso II.—Pettigo). 

Hecla. Mrs. F. Smyth’s (Germantown, Pa.) St. Bernard bitch 
Hecla, Aug. 17, ten (three dogs), by Jas. F. Hall’s Marquis of Staf- 
ford (Save—Miss Plinlimmon). 

High Rock Jet. High Rock Cocker Kennels’ (Lynn, Mass.) cocker 
spaniel bitch High Rock Jet (Pearl Lake Obo--Black Flash), Oct. 
1. seven (four dogs), by Black Duck (Obo II.—Althea); four dogs 
and two bitches since dead. 

Lillie Belmont. Jas. E. Unks’s (Muncie, Ind.) fox-terrier bitch 
Lillie Belmont (Earl Leycester—Coquette), Aug. 18, four bitches, 
by his Beverwyck Trap (Dusky Trape—Daze). 


SALES. 
{es Notes must be sent on the Pre pared Blanks. 


Spark. White and liver pointer dog, whelped July 24. 1889, by 
Spot Dash out of Beauty, by Fleet View & Reading Pointer Ken- 
—_, Lynn and Reading, Mass., to Wm. E. Evans, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Max. White and liver pointer dog, whelped July 24, 1889, by 
Spot Dash out of Beauty, by Fleet View & Reading Pointer Ken- 
pe Lynn and Reading, Mass., to B. F. Thompson, Winchester, 
Mass. 

Dime. White and liver pointer dog, age not given, by Count out 
of Say, bv Fleet View & Reading Pointer Kennels, Lynn and 
Reading, Mass., to H. G. Plummer, Boston, Mass. 

Sancho. Liver and white pointer dog. whelped July 24, 1889, by 
Spot Dash out of Beauty, by Fleet View & Reading Pointer Ken- 
nels, Lynn and Reading, Mass.. to Mr. Willis, Reading, Mass.’ 

Prima. White and orange St. Bernard bitch, whelped June 30, 
1889, by Marquis of Stafford out of Lady Rosalind, by Jas. F. Hall, 
Philadelphia. Pa., to Dr. Kern, Hustisford, Wis. 

Rosa Costello. White and orange St. Bernard bitch, whelped 
June 20, 1889, by Marquis of Stafford out of Lady Rosalind, by Jas. 
F. Hall, Philace)lphia, Pa., to Jas. Costello, same place. 

Boh Ingersoll. White, with ticked ears, St. Bernard dog,whelped 
June 20, 1889, by Marquis of Stafford out of Lady Rosalind, by Jas. 
y _ Philadelphia, Pa., to Dr. J. A. Schimneller. Brooklyn, 
4 


PLAINFIELD, Mass., Sept. 30. 


[With all due respect to Mr. Hallock’s erudition we ven- 
ture to question the correctness of his theory. As everybody 
knows the sooner dog is an animal which it takes a lot of 
rest to tire out; he would sooner sleep than run, and sooner 
eat than hunt; and from these sooner proclivities his name 
was derived. There is an old story to this effect, published 
years ago in the old Spirit.| 


THE FOX-TERRIER. 


AR. RAWDON B. LEE, kennel editor of the London 
N Field, has published a monograph of the fox-terrier. 
The book is very pleasantly written and contains a vast 
amount of useful information regarding the history and 
characteristics of the breed, useful not only to the new be- 
ginner but to the most experienced fancier as well. Mr. Lee 
has collected from the writings of both ancient and modern 
authorities upon the subject, all of the most important mat- 
ter, and it is presented to the reader in a forin commendably 
terse while at the same time it issufficiently comprehensive. 

The experience of the author in forming his kennel is 
most instructive for the new beginner, while his pleasant 
gossip about celebrated dogs of the past and present cannot 
fail to deeply interest every fancier of the breed. Mr. Lee 
ably advocates the maintenance of the form of the gamy 
little dog that is best adapted for the work that legitimately 
belongs to him, and be has little sympathy with those who 
would prostitute his favorite to base uses by sacrificing 
working points for so-called beauty for the purpose of win- 
ning prizes on the bench. He is especially severe on the 
practice of rabbit-baiting, and the following which we quote 
is most conclusive evidence that aside from the principle of 
humanity involved the practice is most reprehensible. The 
author says: 

“Not content with him as a companion, either in town or 
country, some of his ill-advised admirers have endangered 
his good name by endeavoring to place him on a par with 
the ‘whippet’ and utilizing him for the chasing of rabbits 
in an inclosure. Nature never intended the fox-terrier for 
arabbit courser. Had she done so his form would have 
been much more slim than it actually is, and his lines built 
upon those of a greyhound in miniature rather than upon 
those of a sturdy terrier. Still this somewhat plebian 
diversion appears to have taken a great hold of acertain sec- 
tion of the community, the members of which on Saturday 
afternoons especially, and upon other holidays, too, hie to 
some field or other, and enjoy themselves by letting a rabbit 
out of a hamper, and after allowing bunny a certain start, 
unslip a couple of terriers, who run after and in ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred kill it. Had the rabbits a fair chance 
In regaining their liberty, as is the case with the pigeon when 
liberated from a trap, or with the hare when coursed at the 
new-fangled inclosed meetings, this fox-terrier coursing 
would be legitimate sport. As the rabbits have not an ordi- 
nary charce of escape, and preparatory to their being set 
down in front of the terrier, have been confined, since their 
capture, in a hamper or some similar receptacle, I must 
look upon the thing with disfavor, and altogether fail to 
acknowledge it as in any way likely to improve the fox-ter- 
rier as he is, and as all his admirers would wish him to 
remain, 

, Although under these circumstances the rabbits have 
a opportunity to regain their liberty, their chances of so 
divee are greater than that which was afforded by the in- 

Ividual who possessed a terrier and a wild rabbit, which 

€ coursed in his cellar. The rabbit was given a start of 
pa across the floor, and Jack, failing to recognize that 
pire of fair play his owner possessed, seized poor bunny at 
it a rush. He got a good kick in the ribs for bis pains, 

— " of the praise he might fairly, conscientiously think 

a is due, while the proprietor of the terrier heaved a 
“cep sigh, and meditated upon the unfairness of the world 
Senerally, and of dogs in particular. 
rm — modern mode of coursing does give the rabits a bet- 
it is 0 i ot his life than ‘Jack’ did. Still, for many reasons 
not n ot recommended; and it is gratifying to note that it is 
dues ee by the Fox-Terrier Club or any of the leading 
was instit, oe In America, a few weeks ago, a prosecution 
engaged 4 . against a number of gentlemen who had been 
caused ab: the sport; but after a lengthened hearing, which 
mae Ce poomniderable interest throughout that country, 
counter ion was obtained, and similar prosecutions in this 

96 ey have, so far, had a like result. 

pn ae instances I have already noticed an inclination 
and with ox-terriers with eae legs, less compact bodies 
th an appearance of an ability to gallop more define 

an should be th Ths 

them to st ecase. This is, of course, done to enable 
conti © more successful at coursing meetings, and a 
th inuance thereof would, in a f i e h 

e character of th a ew years, entirely change 
hary fox-terrier h e modern fox-terrier. * * * An ordi- 
rabbi pale - as hot pace to compete successfully with a 
attempt hoon wo pes , nor until the present time has any 
7 hte ° to breed him for speed alone.” 
ate well worth emt eee upon judges and judging 
his remarks : y fanciers in this country, as are 

upon trimming and faking. Not the Tea 


DOG TALK. 


4 ier seventh annual meeting of the American Coursing 

Club at Great Bend, Kan., Oct. 24 to 28, is attracting 
considerable attention, and it promises to be the best meet- 
ing yet held. $1,200 is offered in prizes for the two events. 
All intending to enter should at once address for particu- 
lars Mr. Frank K. Doan, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Entries for the All-Aged Stakes of the Southern Field 
Trial Club close Nov. 1. This is the last public mearng of 
the year, and we shall expect to see it well supported. he 
grounds are all that could be wished for, birds are reported 
plentiful, and we have no doubt that the meeting will be a 
most interesting one. The address of the secretary is Mr. 
T. M. Brumby, Marietta, Ga. 





The Pacific Kennel Club hasissued a circular to its mem- 
bers which states that an assessment of $20 on each member 
has been levied by the executive committee, to place the 
club upon a sound financial basis. The club is a live one 
and is doing good work, and we have no doubt that the ap- 
peal will meet with prompt response. 





At the dog show recently held at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
some miscreant threw vitriol;over two collies, probably per- 
manently disfiguring them. The club offer a reward of £25 
for information that will lead to conviction of the guilty 
parties, and it is to be hoped that they will be found and 
severely punished. 





Mr. Charles N. Symonds, of Salem, Mass., a well-known 
exhibitor of Yorkshires, has recently purchased in England 
several of the breed that are noted winners, and he expects 
to sweep the deck with his kennel at the spring shows. 





The cropping question in England has been taken in hand 
by the authorities and two men were recently fined in the 
Thames police court, under the cruelty to animals act, for 
cropping the ears of some great Dane puppies. 





The list of winners at the field trials of the Irish Red 
Setter Club of Ireland will be found in another column. 
Next week we shall publish the comments of the London 
Field upon the trials and the work of the dogs. 





The Skye terrier fanciers of Scotland have formed a special 
club for the improvement of the breed with the Right Honor- 
able Viscount Melville President, and the Rev. David Dobbie 
Secretary. 





The tenth annual dog show at Edinburgh, Scotland, held 
Sept. 18 to 20, was the largest ever held there. Over 1,300 en- 
tries were made and the show was a very successful one. 





Don Leo. Orange and white St. Bernard dog, whelped June 20, 
1889, by Marquis of Stafford out of Lady Rosalind, by Jas. F. Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Richard B. Hewitt, same place. 

Ardmore Chief. Orange and white St. Bernard dog, whelped 
June 20, 1889, by Marquis of Stafford out of Lady Rosalind, by Jas. 
F. Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., to Allen B. Rorke, Ardmore, Pa. 

Prince Louis. Orange and white St. Bernard dog, whelped June 
20, 1889, by Marquis of Stafford out of Lady Rosalind, by Jas. F. 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., to Louis Janda, Mankato, Minn. 

Lynn. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped July 28, 1889, by Black 
Duck out of Sis F., by High Rock Cocker Kennels, Lynn, Mass., to 
Geo. H Page, same place. 


We have received from Mr. R. F. Mayhew a communica- 
tion in reply to the article of Mr. Geo. R. Krehl, published 
in our last issue, which will appear next week. 





There are 58 entries in the All-Aged Stakes of the Eastern 
Field Trial Club, 35 setters and 23 pointers. The list will 
be published next week. 





Mr. C. J. Peshall has sold the pointer a of Naso, 
a 5,553, to Mr. John N. Lewis, of Mahwah, N. J., 
for $1,000. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
@” No Notice Taken ot Anonymous Correspondents. 


J. R. T.—I have a Gordon setter dog, two years old; his eyes are 
filled with thick white matter nearly every morning; I always 
wipe it out when I find it; has been so for some aa had the 


distemper last spring. Ans. Wash eyes once or twice daily with 


Price $3. Training vs. Breaking. By S. T. Hammond. | horax and warm water, teaspoonful to the tea cup. Give 5grai 
Price $1. First Lessons tn Dog Praining, with Points of | of quinine night and ‘morning for three days. Paive 3 drops of 


st yal- all Breeds, Price 50 cents, Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the food once daily for three weeks. 


We understand that the proposed field trials in Ohio have 
been abandoned. 





Dogs: Their Management and Treatment in Disease. By 
Ashmont. Price $2. Kennel Record and Account Book. 
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Rifle and Crap Shooting 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BARREL REFLECTORS. 


HE two _ ts, A and B, illustrate various forms of reflectors or 
inspection glasses intended to enable the rifleman to takea 
quick and ready view of the interior of his rifle barrel. Fig. A is the 
invention of Capt. Russell, U.S.A., 
and is intended for use with the 
U.S. Army Springfield arm. The 
brass frame, L, outlined, shaped 
to fit the receiver, holds an in- 
clined mirror, M. The bar, B, 
across the front of the frame, 
holds the breech block open. The 
mirror is backed by a wooden 
plug, D, set inside the_brass shell. 
The projections, t, hold the mirror 
in place. For muzzle inspection 
the glass may be used to throw 
light into the barrel. 

Fig. B is a device placed on the 
English market for use by holders 
Fic. A. of Martini-Henry rifles. It slips 

diagonally into the open recess be- 
hind the breech, and like the otheris very handy for use by in- 
specting officers. Baxendale & Co., of Manchester, the patentees, 
claim for it “extreme simplicity and durability, combined with 














Fia. B. 


moderate price. Can be instantly attacbed and as speedily de- 
tached without the least injury to the rifle. [t shows at a glance 
and throughout the entire length the exact state of the interior 
of the barrel and chamber, and affords one of the best safeguards 
to assist officers in command in their inspection of rifles.” 








SMOKELESS POWDER. 


HE wrangle over the question who invented smokeless powder 
promises to take its place with the query about the author- 
ship of “Beautiful Snow” or that other unsettled matter of the 
assault on Billy Patterson. Anyhow, the Berlin Post has published 
an explanation, as it is termed, with the object of putting an end 
to the controversy. The journal is “authorized to state” that the 
compound was invented by Major General Kuester, director of 
the powder mills at Spandau. It is further announced that the 
officer received from the Emperor in person, upon the ground 
where his Majesty had just witnessed the tests of the powder, an 
order for 50,009 marks as a recognition of the value of his inven- 
tion. The Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung says that the Nobel Dynamite 
Company has signed an agreement with the German Government 
for the supply of a large quantity of smokeless powder. Ata 
meeting held recently at Hamburg the directors of the com- 
panies forming part of the association discussed the questions of 
contracts and choice of firms for manufacturing the said powder. 
Those of Hamburg, Opladen and Dresden have been selected. 

The London Globe finds in the Militdrische Zeitung a high 
flown article pointing out many disadvantages which will attend 
the use of the new smokeless powder, which was tried at the 
recent review at Spandau. The duties of the guard and the 
patrol will be made immeasurably more difficult by the absence 
of the smoke and noise, which, in the case of the employment of 
ordinary powder, attracted their attention to,and pointed out 
the position of the enemy. On the othar hand, it will render 
capital service to the Franc-tireurs, whose object it is to escape 
from and confuse the guard. Sudden attacks and surprises will 
become matters of such daily occurrence that outposts and 
patrols will have to be immensely strengthened and kept at the 
utmost tension of watchfulness. Firing drill] and discipline must 
necessarily be made much stricter than at present. The most 
important fault of the smokeless powder is, however, the terrible 
clearness, the overwhelming distinctness with which, when it is 
used in battle,every man will be able to see the carnage and 
slaughter around him. Hitherto, the heavy roll of the firing has 
mercifully smothered the cries and shrieks of the wounded; the 
cloud of powder smoke has veiled the horrible sight of men piled 
in heaps, dying and dead, their dreadful sufferings, their agon- 
ized end. Each man, fighting behind a thick fog of smoke, which 
was only wafted aside now and then by a gust of wind, or light- 
ened by a pause in the firing, felt a certain sense of screened 
security, mistaken, indeed, but none the less reassuring, until he 
himself was struck by the fatal bullet. How will it bein the 
future? The fall of each man who is shot down will be clearly 
seen by his comrades; every cry of anguish will be heard by helf 
the company; the least hesitation, the least vacillation which, 
through the rapid change of commander that a death or a severe 

yound often renders necessary, will be immediately observed by 

he men and rob them of that feeling of perfect confidence they 
ought to have in their officers. 

All this building castles upon a smokeless foundation is very 
pretty, but there comesa report that the new powder does nct 
wear well in loaded cartridges. That it deteriorates when kept. 
and if this be so its use must be very slight in real warfare. After 
all it may turn out that the new chemical explosive is a pretty 
toy for the government, profitable only to the officers who man- 
ipulated its sale to the German authorities. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A FLYING RIFLE BULLET BY ELEC- 
TRICITY.—Photographs of the interior of the gun are taken by 
means of the electric light, and the information obtained by these 
means is most valuable, and is manifes'ly more satisfactory than 
that given by the method of taking impressions of the bore in soft 
rubber. Photography has also been made use of in studying the 
motion of the projectile. In the case of large guns instantaneous 
views of the shot during its flight have been successfully taken by 
means of the camera provided with a quick-acting shutter. This 
method is not applicaole, however, to small arms. A rifle bullet 
is a very small object, and the camera must be set very near its 
path in order to obtain a picture of sufficient size to be of use; 
but the nearer the instrument is placed to the moving object to 
be photographed the more rapid is the motion of the image over 
the plate, and no “instantaneous” or quick-acting shutter could 
possibly be made to operate with sufficient rapidity, or at the 

roper instant, to give a sharply defined picture. The desired end 
is accomplished, however, by the aid of electricity. The camera 
is provided with an extremely sensitive plate and placed ina dark 
room, through which the bullet is made to pass. The instant the 
bullet is in front of the camera it breaks an electric circuit, pro- 
ducing a spark which illuminates the bullet for an instant, and 
its image is impressed upon the sensitive plate. The duration of 
the electric spark is almost infinitesimal, and since the plate is 
affected only during the continuance of the spark, a well-defined 
photograph of au object moving at a greater velocity than that of 
sound is oebtained. Such pictures show the condensation of the 
air in front of the bullet, the vacuum behind it, and the eddies 
and currents produced in the surrounding atmosphere by its 
motion; and they afford information which is of value in deter- 
mining the best shape to be given to the projectile in order to 
reduce to a minimum the resistance which the air opposes to its 
flight, and so increase its range and effect.— Lieut. John Millis, in 
Scribner. 

VILLISCA, Iowa, Oct. 1.—A match was shot here to-day by the 
Villisca Special Rifle Team. Being a nice day, there was a good 
crowd of spectators who watched very closely the indicator as it 
would show_the result of each man’s shot; .32cal. Winchester, 
Ballard and Marlin rifles were used. There were three matches, 
$1 to enter, divided 50,30 and 20 per cent. One gun with peep 
sight was handicapped at the rate of 3 points for every 10 shots. 
Creedmoor targets, 50, 100 and 200yds., 5 shots at each match, 11 
o’clock wind, 5 miles per hour. First match. 50yds.: 

WB Arbuckle... ...+..43534—19 T Bradfield............ -44243—17 
A P West................42223-13 Lee Harris, handizap’d.45445—22 

Second match, 100yds.: 

Arbuckle....... oceesenO—18 BOBS 2... « -secavcscne 33540 —15 
ea ... . .44455-17 Harris, handicapped. . ..35444—26 

Third match, 200yds.: 

DERI «0.55 000 ccccceee 34434-—18 Bevans.................- 44544—21 
Dunp.. o-saes voveeee-44455—22 Harris, peneirageet.. Se 


. . 




























FOREST AND STREAM. 


BOSTON, Oct. 5.—The regular shoot of the Massachusetts Rifle 
Association was held at its range to-day, with a good number in 
attendance. The weather conditions were very fine, with a light 
wind from 2 to 4 o’clock. Mr. Clarke won the champion gold 
medal. Mr. Eames won the gold medal in the 20-shot rest match, 
and Mr. Bond won the bronze military medal. Mr. Frye madea 
fine record of 50 shots off-hand. Following are the best scores 


finished to-day: . 
20-Shot Rest Match. 


J N Eames........ +. 104 102-206 W Thomas.......... -. 96 98—194 
3% Manree.....:.... 97 106-203 G Warren............. 2 63—155 
Champion Medal—200yds. 

RTA Biss sven cc sincenmecieond 74 REN oc vcc socks cis enone ee 


Bronze Military Medal. 
Won on 10 scores of 36 or better. 
NG... sins ncaces cxsreeeurimeeonsaeee 40 41 37 41 39 42 41 40 41 44 
50-Shot Off-Hand—200yds. 
JD BDC so casiecides iccessesoncsccl OO ee Oat eee 
999 7 610 910 9 10—88 
410-10 8101010 7 8 7—84 
98 5 9 9 9 91010 6—84 
8 9 8 8 7 71010 5 10—82—418 


Victory Medal-—200yds. 


OE ioc «ic ahcaene sen come BS: Ge POW hiss oso ssacscoasacecae 84 
DO TAO ose oscicnsncsccenee 84 
Military Medal—200yds. 
FIO si cosccce soseeseee 45 43 NB oss cccesscueslnweed 40 38 
RN. cwicunkowsensscuneeue GE Ri os svesscecsces eos 37 
DTP a ob eacsss0esennsuee 41 36 
Rest Match—200yds. 

PINE cn cin oie san avasee Rae Ie Pe RR vivo sso0cis cosine 103 103 
OE Mare... cesscsccuen 108 107 AJ Horne.... ...... seater 101 95 
W P Thompson. .......... FOO” BONIS, s.c55ee.5005 00 mas 99 94 

00S TS PW er sooo os cc deaeccces 93 84 





JD IN TORDROB ..ci0. oss 
A Ballard...... << 





ORE BOG Sk Ap UO Oie asics nbnvsecisiviene 86 75 





yd. Military Match—10 shots. 
J W BHOdgkins,..205.500-.c0% 0s 05 Pe RU: son vcsiceecswossipeoanen 38 
Off-Hand Match--200yds. 
DRS, coche: bceuaweonne EO Ae PAG oe ccc cess vadenncee 68 67 
PT RORQICIS cic cansxaseovenieven Si 70) 2p PPRIMON <6. 60006005 seeesss Oe 





Ss BSROS: occicceesaccsveces oe. 42 67 


REVOLVER MATCH, Cincinnati. Oct. 1.—The revolver match 
between Messrs. J. B. Copeland, of Dayton, Ky., and B. J. Robert- 
son, of Covington. Ky., for the championship of Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky, which was to have taken place on the range of the 
Kentucky Rifle Association, Sept. 15, and which was postponed 
successively from the 15th to the 22d,and from the 22d to the 29th, 
because of the failure of Mr. Robertson to put in an appearance, 
much to the disappointment of many who were present to witness 
the contest, was shot by Mr. Copeland on the 29th at the time and 
place appointed. being witnessed by several disinterested parties. 
iz Mr. Robertson fails to participate in his part of the match in- 
side of two weeks from the 29th of September, at the place and 
under the conditions specified in the terms of the match, Mr. 
Copeland will rightfully lay claim to the championship title 
above referred to. Appended are Copeland’s scores, which were 
shotin a drizzling rain from start to finish, and which had the 
effect of making the shooting somewhat unpleasant. Conditions, 
100 shots at 50yds., with Smith & Wesson .44cal. Russian model 
revolver, factory ammunition, standard target, under the rules of 
the Massachusetts Rifle Association governing revolver shooting; 
possible 1,000. Time of score: 






B ARPIMEDS Asisiwecnese seenaces! oe 767710 8 6 7 6 87 
i GAMING iw scasicewnncasaw nes tnine 9898 7 8 710 6 5-77 
Bs Mie oiscass cunsiericc seat 910 8 710 710 9 8 6-84 
B-SIDE no oie 0 sien conn wrins sere exec 8 669 5 8 9 910 9-79 
GUE IIMNUOS. 5 oo, 0:si0 o'ssic00.s keene sens 810 §10 8 6 7-9 8 6—80 
Sy EERIE.  cinieacw wesc psaisincus one 7676569 8 8 971 
G14 MINUTES... 22.5 00s0ccccrsce seen 9 9 6 9 910 810 6 8—84 
BD  MPEIMIN DEB so ico 0s ci. isoic eee she eon 7 810 9 81010 910 7—88 
B ORREMMEES .. dacdse<sacveses.rccessed € Oe 6 8 & 2 6-3-6 
5 ES 5h cess cnesaxeaanaees 9 810 8 78 7 7 7 56-787 


WORCESTER. Oct. 4.—At the annual target shoot this week of 
the Worcester City Guards, Co. A,2d Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia, the shoot was off-hand and governed by Win- 
gate’s Manual. The work in detail follows: 

Honoraries. 
Maj E RShumway...... 54444—20 A E Brown.......... . ..88883—15 
Capt J P Willard ......243383-15 Capt W D Preston.... ..42430—1: 
Lieut J Early.. ........44043—15 J F Quinn .............. 00043 — 7 
Kdont: TB Pay.....2.005. 54024—15 ; 
Active Members. 





Sergt AD Jefferson.. 44454—21 Pvt F fnd.......... ....84343—17 
Pvt J D Macintosh...... 55434—21 Pvt F A Willard........ 43344 —-17 
Lieut M H Tisdale......54344—20 Capt W E Wilkins......33433—16 
Lieut E G Barret........ 4443119 Pvt F E Choate ....... .34044—15 
Pvt W H Farnsworth. .33535—19 Pvt E A Stone........... 41433—14 
Sergt J D Grace.........53483—18 Pvt AJ Underwood... .30424—13 
Pvt F E Fisher.......... 44334—18 Capt FH Lucke......... 43023—12 
Pvt C J Boyden ....... 44433 -18 Pvt J F Cruickshank.. 33240—12 
Corp W Leonard... .... 53433—17 Pvt T J Marmberg...... 35040—12 
Pvt F Howland.......... 34334—17 Pvt F Taft...... ....... 44004—12 
Unqualified Marksmen. 
Pyt EA Price... ....05% 44542—19 Capt W A Condy....... 20335—13 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7.—The marksman’s badge and sharp- 
shooter’s matches were shot at Creedmoor, on Saturday, Oct. 5. 
The attendance was very large and the scores made were very 

ood. The day was fine, and conditions for shooting were good. 

‘ollowing were the winners of cash prizes and medals: 

200yds. 500yds. Total. 


TaD Dire Oe As, TI ORE os scsi ciccccsiccessic ie 23 24 47 
BE OLIWEE, OU Riis Oe Bs ois 05010 00 0c ebe one swers 23 23 46 
Mieiee RIMM IE A ssn sgie'nes soe sou Wb baienes ares 22 23 45 
H C Brown, Staff, 26d Hegt.........cc.cececccese 22 23 45 


Edw Duffy. Fiela, 69th Regt 20 2 44 





BSA RE AO BO BRIE 6600s sieisisics a sane cevstere 22 22 44 
R Darling. Co A, Jt Beet. 2. .6c-c000 - 505050000 19 24 43 
Medal Winners. 
BA Wee16 0 Be Sad ORG. oasis cis wissries scene ee 23 24 47 
TJ Dolan. WC GB, Bet Thee occ cccs ccsccccce 23 % 46 
ee oe ee reer 21 24 45 
GP Hamlin, Co 1, 24d Regt ........nccce soccess 20 24 a4 
AG Seranton, Co Ff, TR Regt... cccsssceceses 22 21 43 


Last matches this season: Saturdays, Oct. 12 and 26. and elee- 
tion day, Tuesday, Nov. 5.—J. MANZ, JR., Asst. Sec’y N. R. A. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Oct. 5.—Alexander won the St. Louis Pistol 
Club’s medal at the last shoot. The attendance was light. Stand- 
ard American 20yds. target: 

SE SRM, casas. su rncen: Ohenkaeed 6101010 9 810 8 9 10—90 
St NAANEMRNEL o's < 5:0 sic msrekaweatieces oe 109669799 9 9—83 
DE PPD EIIO UG vicsiisc- on en vases ya ceee 8 7 8 7101010 8 8 5—81 
I IENOR 5G seen cas suse Sep coenisccsine 6 710109 7 8 7 9 8 81 


IN Sins | au occas nw uired scausu pee sey 810 610 7 510 6 9 9—80 
BN Ae PAI WELE 5650 oi vicivossipmoesicssesae 8 46%79 9 910 7 5—%4 
W J Lard..... piesa dese besetoas caters 744747 8 7 8 8-64 
A ICNGR 5.6.5 ovnavescucwcdencwe ess 55 75 410 8 9 6 5—64 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 3.—To-day the members of the Newark 
Shooting Society met at-the Schuetzen Society’s grounds in South 
Orange. Among the rifle shots present were delegations from all 
the neighboring cities. New York sent among others Barney 
Walthers. Barney’s coadjutors were C.G. Zettler, H. Holges, 
Geo. Joiner and G. W. Downs, all of the Zettler Rifle Club. 
The Philadelphia Rifle Club was represented by Messrs. Wm. 
Wurfflein, E. T. Travis and J. M. Green; the New York Rifle Club 
by Wm. P. Uhler. The home club—Newark Shooting Society—was 
represented by the great champion of 200yds. shots, Wm. Hayes, 
and Messrs. Freche, Bergerow, Seitz, Felzberg, Cleveland, Egger, 
and a dozen others. The light was anything but favorable, with 
dense clouds flying across the face of a bright sun. Mrs. G. W. 
Downs accompanied her husband to the grounds and took much 
interest in the shooting. The little lady is avout 5ft. 3in. tall, 
stoutly built, has blue eyes of most pleasing expression, and 
handles a 10lbs. Ballard rifle as if its weight was but that of a 
feather. The shooting began promptly at 2 P.M., and continued 
without intermission until it was too dark to sight the bullseyes. 
The scores: Honor target—F. A. Trenzenhauer 46, G. D. Berge- 
row 51,G.L. Freche 43, T. Felzberg 24, W. Cleveland 54, C. R. 
Townsend 58, S. Seitz 58, P. Bell 56. L. Sante 38, J. T. B. Collins 60, 
I. Coppersmith 64, J. Bandle 55, W. Hayes 56, G. Georke 56, F. C. 
Watts 57, A. Bergerow 60, F. W. Egner 19, I. Baylen 67, I. P. Watts 
59, C. E. Overbaugh 38. American champion target—H. Hodges 
69, J. Coppersmith 68, C. Zettler 66. B. Walthers 65, Dr. Boyken 63, 
Geo. Joiner 63, J.T. B. Collins 60, A. Bergerow 58, C. B. Towns- 
end 52, F. W. Campbell 47. These numbers out of a possible 75. 
The prizes were rich and numerous, the handsomest being a two- 
karat diamond pin for the club president, Egner. 


LORD.—Frank Lord, the well-known pistol shot of this city, is in 
Paris viewing the Exposition, and treating the appreciative 
Frenchmen to some fine shooting. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—General Snowden, of the First Brigag 
has issued orders announcing that the annual rifle contest for th¢ 
Potter trophy, presented by Colonel Thomas Potter, Jr., ang 
badges presented by Mr. William M. Singerly. will take place at 
the Hartranft range, es, on Saturdays, Oct. 1» and 26 
commencing at 9:30 A. M., as follows: Oct. 19—For company 
teams of four, for marksmen who have qualified thisyear. Mem. 
bers of previoes winning teams (in brigade or State contests) 
barred. To shoot five shots each at 200 and 500yds. First prize 
four gold collar badges; second prize, four silver collar badges: 
third prize, four bronze collar badges. Oct. 26, A. M.—Second: 
class regimental contests; for teams of four, from regiments, bat. 
talions or independent companies. To shoot seven shots each at 
200 and 500yds. Those who have been members of previous win. 
ning regimental or brigade teams, in brigade or State contests 
barred. First prize, four gold collar hadges, with diamond bulls. 
eye. First-class regimental contests, Oct. 26, P. M.—For teams of 
four, for regiments, battalions or independent companies, to shoot 
seven shots each at 200, 500 and 600yds. Prize, the Potter trophy, 
a bronze group, “The Last Cartridge,” to become the property of 
the organization winning it three times, and four gold collar 
badges, with ruby bullseye, the property of the team. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Sept. 28.—The annual prize shoot of the 
Franklin Rifle Club was held at their range this afternoon. The 
scores made out of a possible 75 at 200yds., Standard American 
target, off-hand, were: C. E. Watkins 65,S. J. Lyon 60, E. (, 
Hewit 37, H. Andrews 55, E. H. Williams 54, H. Williams 53, D. J. 
Jordan 49, C. A. Terry 49, F. B. Colville 47, H. O. Whitney 47, F. K. 
Rand 47, : A. Robertson 46, H. M. Jacobs 46, H. M. Pope 46, E. J, 
Hale 46, D. S. Seymour 45, H. Hurlbut 44, W. W. Tucker 42, Otto 
Klett 41, W. S. Loveland 40, George Bliss 40, J. C. Kinney 38, J. ¢, 
Wiseman 37, Gen. J. R. Hawley 37, J. W. Fay 36, J. C. Naedle 
34, G. H. Britain 32, Allen Willey 31, F. Tucker 31, John §, 
Russell 30, H. B. Wood 30, W. Hopkins 29, E. P. Whit. 
ney 29, G. A. Faxon 29, W. H. McLean 29, Cuno Helfricht 26, ©. H, 
Burbridge 24, W. B. Davison 23, H. Lloyd 19, R. P. Kenyon 16, £, 
E. Beach 14, E. R. Faxon 18, Asa Cook 13, C. H. Case 6, J. Stadley6, 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the National Rifle Association on the Ist, Gen. Win- 
gate reported that as president of the Association he had submit- 
ted the deed and abstract of title of Creedmoor to the Attorney 
General, and it was probable that the transfer of the range to the 
ownership of the State would be effected within a few weeks at 
the latest. Resolutions commemorative of the late Gen. Rodney 
C. Ward, Treasurer of the Association, offered by Secretary John 
S. Shepherd were adopted. The financial statement of the recent 
prize meeting held at Creedmoor has not yet been made up, but 
sufficient data were reported to be on hand to show that the 
Association, as the result of the storm, would be called upon to 
meet a deficit of close upon $1 000. 


MARION, N. J., Oct. 1.—Cool and shifting winds were of no ad- 
vantage to the members of the Marion Rifle Club this afternoon, 
when they held their weekly competition on the club grounds at 
Marion, and consequently the scores were very poor, as can be 
seen by the record of the leading marksmen: William Weber 193, 
John Rebhan 188, L. P. Hansen 169, H. Hoersch 169, G. C. Varick 
160, C. Bauchle 152 and Thomas Stiff 150. These weekly competi- 
tions were begun the first week in April, and will terminate on 
Thanksgiving day. The main object ot holding the weekly shoots 
is to decide the championship of the club for each year, the win- 
ner receiving a gold badge valued at $50. Up to date Messrs. John 
Rebhan and L. P. Hansen are in the lead, with the others closely 
upon them. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The funeral of Chevalier Ira Paine, the 
world’s crack rifle shot, took place from his late home, on Delane 
street, at 2 o’clock to-day, his body having arrived here Thursday 
from Paris. Rev. Thomas H. Cocroft, of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, performed the Episcopal service. The body was buried at 
Swan Point. The floral tributes included a cross from Buffalo 
Bill, a broken _lyre from Nate Saulsbury and other pieces from 
members of Buffalo Bill’s company, all of which accompanied 
the remains from Paris. There was also a reproduction in flow- 
ers of the emblems won by the Chevalier, from Miss Jennie M. 
Paine, and other pieces from prominent theatrical people. 


HOBOKEN RIFLEMEN.—The annual fall shoot of the Hobo- 
ken Independent Schuetzen Corps was held at Kroeble’s Park, 
Jersey City Heights, on Oct. 2. The shooting was mostly of pool 
events, and Messrs. Baeman, Meyers and Behn had their pockets 
well filled with shekels when darkness set in. The officers for the 
year were as follows: Capt., August Bewig; Lieut., John Lehmer; 
First Shooting Master, H. Leith; Second Shooting Master, John 
Meyer; Sec’y, N. Stonden. 


AT CONLIN’S.—Proprietor Conlin has a curiosity that excites 
the interest of Gotham marksmen. It is a genuine old-fashioned 
Kentucky squirrel vifle. It is nearly 6ft. long and very heavy. 
Five shots were fired recently from a self-cocking revolver in 
three-quarters of a second at 20yds. distance by A. A. Cohen and 
William Kent, each of which would have been fatal if fired at a 
living man instead of the target figure. 


MERIDEN, Conn.—The first annual rifle match of the Citizens 
Rifle Club, of Meriden, Conn., will be held at their new rifle 
range, Oct. 15 and 16. 

NEW MILFORD, Conn.—The third annual fall prize shoot ot 
the New Milford Rifle Club will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 16 and 17. 


THE TRAP. 


Scores for publication should be made out on the printed bianks 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 


Secretaries of clubs and managers of tournaments are requested 
to keep us advised of the dates of their shoots, so that we may 
give due notice in our column of fixtures. 








FIXTURES. 


Oct. 8, 9, 10, 11.—Middlesex Gun Club Tournament, Dunelien, 
N.J. W.F. Force, Secretary, Plaintield, N. J. 
Oct. 8, 9, 10, 11.—Fred A. Fodde’s Second Annual Amateur 
Tournament, at St. Louis, Mo. Inanimate targets. 2 
Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18.—Tournament at live birds and inanimate 
targets, Philadelphia. J. F. Kleinz, Secretary, 600 South Dela- 
ware avenue. Philadelphia. ; 
. ae 18, 19.—West End Social Gun Club Tournament, Harris- 
urg, Pa. : 
Oct. 21, 22, 28, 24 and 25.—Second Tournament of the Mercer Gun 
Club, at Trenton, N. J. E.G. Updegrove, President. 


ELM CITY GUN CLUB SHOOT. 


nn HAVEN, Conn., Sept. 27.—The Elm City Gun Club of this 
E place held an all day shoot on their grounds to-day, and ha' 
a fair attendance. Although the shooters did not turn out quite 
as well as we expected we had a general good time. Noone got 
very rich out of it as you will see by the scores. Ties were div. 
unless otherwise stated. Match at 6 Keystones: 


















MAIM—O Myler ........6.00s2206+-- 111101—) 
--lM1I11—6 ~Beers.... 12.2... ces eees 111011 

OPIBOIEED ccs secs ccus vices 011010—3 Ferris............. -.--+- [il 

Same: 5 
SNE 6. aieanaey sine 111111—6 Beers.................+ «OHI? 
BER eps canc ects 111101—5_-—- Ferris............+-+++++ es 
i W1011—5 9“ Tyler...........2--0+ +000 110001—» 

Same: sf 
SRE sa ccnw ccna sneaean 111111—6 Ortseifer ..........--+-++ Mn 
Bristol....0....0 20... 1111-8 Ferris ae 
GIO. 5 3:.'s:s'ciawaa aces uene 1111—6 Beers..........-.---00+0% 10103 

6 singles and 2 pairs: = 
een 111101 11 11-9 Beers... ...-....+ 111101 10 1s 
ih) a Saeeoe 111111 11 10—9 Goodwin........-- 111110 a6 
POMEOTOY...5.56 + 111101 1111-9 Ortseifer.........- 111010 2 a: 
EA Folsom ..... 111111 11 10-9 ND Folsom...... 010110 1 
PI Sec sce ccicc: ae 101110 11 11—8 

Nine singles: ea 
yo tiscaceel 11111111—9 Goodwin ......---++ oui * 
BIA. ssn sinsinscone ce 111111111--9 Collett........---++++ ou aTI0I—6 
Ortseifer............. 10M111111—8 Beers.........-+-+ «+*" ot al101—6 
PENA ch acne tess anavod 111111011—8 Ferris......-..--+--+°* 11 

Nine singles: - 
Bristol.. .... MUM11-9 ND Folsom.....---+-- mu 
MPOORWER w50 06050550 -111111111—9 Gould........----+++"" Maiti 
eae e-++eL11110111—8 Tyler.... “oq 110L— 
Ortesifer : .....6..006 111111011—8 Collett....... *"449110101-6 


EA Folsom........ "71111110118 Ferris........---.+°* 
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1111111—8 Tyler 


ND Folsom........ ----11001000—3 


eam match, 12 birds: 

..101111111011—10 G 
..411111011111—11 
_..111111111111—12 
.101111111101—10 


111111111111—12—22 
Longden ... ..011111111111—11—22 
..011011011111— 9—21 
.011111111111—11—21 
110111111011—10  Tyler........ ..110001111111— 9—19 
1100111111110 Pomeroy......001110101111— 8—18 
Merriman. . ..011111101111—10—18 











101011010111— 8 


11111 11 11 11—12 
111111 11 11 10-11 


111111 10 11 10—10 
111110 11 10 11—10 
111110 OL 11 11—10 
111011. 10 11 11—10 


0000. 
Merriman....011011 


Bristol and Longden div. second with 7 each. 


oS ere -. --110111011—7 


10 10 11 11 11-8 
10 11 11 10 10— 
10 00 11 11 11—7 
EK A Folsom......10 11 00 11 11—7 
AMOR. . .2.2...- ...10 10 11 10 10—6 


10 11 11 10 11—8 
Ol 11 11 11 10—8 
11 11 10 11 10--8 


ecsine 111111111—9 





RS a havcccures aad 
GAVEROs<00 5 cccesense --111111110—8 


“10110116 


Merriman.......... ---101100110—5 
Beers 0, Gould 3; others 6 and div. 


Six singles and 3 pair: 
Beers .... 000 111111 10 11 11—11 


111111 10 11 01—10 
‘ ....011111 11 10 11—10 
Ties on 10 won by Gould. 


Seven ERAN, ae 


111110 11 11 10—10 
111010 11 11 10—9 
100111 10 10 11— 8 
110011 10 01 Li— 8 


ON cconikess ececess -- LNI— 
Goodwin........0-.- 7 
COPAIIEE vac <ccencce «.. LL 


Ferris ................--lOUM1—6 


Savage........ anenuwete 011110110—6 
a .010110111—6 


NOMOBGR: c ocesccene cre O11111111—8 
Gibco hee F 
Ties on 8 div. by Longden and Gould with 3. 
Miss and out: Widman 12, Gould 11, Merriman 11, Albee 6, Long- 
den 6, Bates 3, Bristol 1, Allen 1, Savage 0, Pomeroy 1. 


THE BALTIMORE TOURNAMENT. 


J H. LINTHICUM’S shoot at Baltimore on the Ist, 2d and 3d 

insts. was not a pronounced success in point of numbers, 
as not more than twelve men entered in any event. 
partly to the fact that the law on partridges in the State was off 
Oct. 1, and most of the Baltimore shooters preferred to spend 
what spare time they could in the field rather than at the traps. 
Only a few visitors were on hand, amon 
Albee, of the Winchester Arms Co., W. 
Cannon , of New Jersey; E. L. Mills, of Washington, and H. A. 
Penrose, of Keystone Manufacturing Co. 
to Keystone targets under Keystone rules, and on Thursday, the 
These were supplied by W. Fielis 
& Brother, of Christiana, Pa., and they were good strong flyers. 
The tournament was held at Acton’s Park, just across the Charles 
River, in Brooklyn, Md. This park is a popular summer resort, 
and is well patronized by Baltimorians during the warm weather. 
Its proprietor, Sam Acton, knows how to serve a Maryland shore 
dinner in first-class style, and the first day those present at the 
shoot reveled in fish, crabs and chicken cooked to suit the most 
One of Baltimore's best shots, Fred Hefline, has 
a boy thirteen year old whom he is training in the way he should 
go. The youngster entered in several events, and on one occasion 
shot his paternal ancestor clean out, making the only straight 
score of 15 in the event and won first mone 
keeps on in this way he will make some one 


given by W. H. Linthicum, aided by Dr. 
d Penrose, of Keystone Co., added 
his efficient service in properly running the events. 
races were down to be shot by ten men from the Baltimore Gun 
Club against similar teams from the North End Gun Club, of 
Philadelphia, and the Wawasett Club of Wilmington, Del., but 
as the Philadelphians and Wilmingtons did not appear, they had 
to be postponed. The scores as shot follow, all ties were divided 
unless otherwise stated: 


This was due 


them Lieut. George E. 
ed Quimby and W. E. 


Two days were devoted 


last day, wild birds were flown. 


fastidious taste. 


ustle before many 


The tournament w: 
Sam’l J. Fort, **Picus. 


First Day.—First event, 10 single Keystones, $1 entrance, classes 


-1111111111—10 Brown 
. 0101100110— 5 Cantlin 
...1110011000— 5 Krueger 
1101011101— 7 Penrose 


Second event, Classes B and C, 10 singles, entrance $1: 
Krueger........... -.0111110110— 7 be 

. « oe OlLII11— 9 
W1IN—10 Jury. ... 


Event No. 4, Class C, 15 singles, entrance $1.5¢ 
000110111101111—10 
011111111001011—11_ Jury 
110111111011111—13 Cantlin 
110111011111111—13 


Ss, entrance $1: 


1111111101—-10 Jur 
1111111111—10 


101011L111— 8 
1010011111— 7 
1011111110— 8 
1111110111— 9 


0111111111— 9 
-+L111100111— 8 
.-0101101111— 7 


411110111111111—14 
011014010101111—10 
111000111101110—10 


1001001111— 6 
0001111100— 5 
1101111111— 9 
1111111010— 8 Evens............. --1011010101— 6 


Fifth event, at 20 singles, classes A, B and C, entrance $2: 
Heflin... . .01111111110111111111—18 Williar. ..11111101011101111101—16 
11111101011010101111—15 Brown....11111011111101111111—18 
Courtney. 10010110011100111101—12_ Bond 
Krueger. -11111111111111111101—-19_ Cantlin.. .11111111001110001111—15 

Sixth event, at 10 singles, entrance $1: 

fi 110011I— 8 Albee 
1101011010— 6 Williar 
1111110110— 8 Malone 
1011101011— 7 Evens 
nth event, at 10 singles, entrance $1.30: 
--ALMIOVLI— 8 Al 


01.11 1001111101111101—15 


EM es cevsisacanse 1111111111—10 
0111111111 -- 9 
IIR ois «wins sens --0110100110— 5 
1111110111— 9 


8, at 10 singles, entrance $1: 
111111111J—10 Bailey 
1011110010— 6 Courtney 
+1110111111— 9 Penrose 
1110111111— 9 Cantlin 
1011110011— 7 Bond 


Ninth event at 10 singles, 


1100100011— 5 
1111110101— 8 


uit. mio se — 

— Vi ede cecceedss eee —_ 
“o110111110— 7 Jury LL 0ONLLT 6 
--1OL11— 9 


eee vee OL00199111—5 


Williar,,,,.......,--Ol0110LI01—6 
7 Colso: 000001115 


De sevenereveeses 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Tenth event at 5 singles and 3 pairs, entrance $1.50: 






ye 1ili1 10 10— 8 Courtney...... 11111 0 11 11l— 9 
Penrose 11111 10111)—9 Krueger........11111 10 11 11—10 
Hefline --11101 1111 11—10 Evens ........ -11111 11 11 10—10 
Taos ine: -1l111 11 11 061-10 Williar..... ---11109 11 11 11l— 9 


First shot off and won by Kruger. Other ties div. 





Eleventh event at 10 singles, use of both barrels, entrance $1.50: 
PONG iiss. civccesess 11220101118 Hall..............0-- -2111111101—9 
RMN dda vaddeds ---110L111111—9 Hefline......... me 1121110111—9 
CNG occ. oc ecee 1100010U10—4 Krueger............ .-1111110101—8 


First shot off and won by Hall. Other ties div. 
Twelfth event at 10 singles, entrance $1: 








Penrose...........+++ 1111110111—9 Courtney........... 0001010110— 4 
I oe cece coceeda’ 1111101011—8 Hall........ ........ 1111111111—10 
FEPWEROR aes ccs cscees 1101011101—7 Jones.... ... .....- .1011111110— 8 
Albee... -1011J11111—9 Williar.............. 1111111111—10 
Hefline........ -1011101111—8 

Thirteenth event at 15 singles, entrance $2: 
ee 110111111110010—11 Courtney...... 111111001111100—11 
Hefline........ -111111111111101—14._ Brown......... 110101101111101—11 
Krueger....... 111111111111011—14 _Hall............ 100001100101100— 6 
i 111011111101111—13 

Second Day.—First event, 10 singles, $1 entrance: 
Pink Kdge..........- 1111101101—8 Courtney... ........ 0011101110— 6 
Albee... ....... ....O111111110—8 Krueger........ ..1011111111— 9 
PRAM cc ccceccece 1111111110—9 Penn................ 1111111111—10 


Second event, same as No. 1: 


Pink Edge........ -REIGERTIO— § Pemn........0. 0.060000 0111110111—8 
NER oacadus< .---1111111110— 9 Krueger............. 1111111110-9 
py ae 1111111111—10 Courtney............ 0111011111- 8 





Event No. 3, same: 









-- 1111111111—10 Courtney............ 0111111111—9 
ves cacsssacuaces 1111101111— 9 Krueger............. 1011111100—7 
Event No. 4, at 15 singles. entrance $2: 
Pink Edge..... 111111010111011—12_ _Krueger....... 131111111111011—14 
i. 111111111111111—15__ Franklin...... 111111011111111—14 
Williar.........111111111111110—14 Albee.......... 111111011111111—14 
Courtney...... 001111010111100— 9 Hefline.........011011111011001—10 
Fifth event, at 10 ao, entrance $1: 
PO es 5 5' 0 0508 1110111111—9 Krueger............ 1011010111— 7 
Pramkliti....c<ccescse 1111111110—9 Hefline.............. 1111111111—10 
Mey a cicuneasdese 1110011000—5_ F Hefline........... 0011111101— 
Smith. .--1100101111—7 Williar.............. 1111011101— 
Courtne 01101001116 Albee................ 1110111111— 


Cesc tasccdnene 0100101000—3 

Sixth event, same: 
Pink Edge ...<:.... 1111111011— 9 Courtney........... 0011101111— 
MUR cickeccceuciex 1111111111—10 Krueger............ 1101111111— 
DROME «0.6 ciccees 1l01ll11NNI— 9 Hefline............. 0101111101— 
De eae ..010101011I— 6  F Hefline........... 1101011001— 6 
WE iovcanscevcoese 1111111111—10 Williar............. 0110101011- 


Ties divided, except on 9, which when shot off went to Pink 


Edge and Krueger. 
Seventh event, same: 











Rs nademiwars «.---L01N111111— 9 Franklin ........... 1111111111—10 
Albee. . 1110011111— 8 Felis........ ..0010111101— 6 
Krueger. . ..1101011010— 6 Pink Edge . 1111110111— 9 
MU a scdcnsdcascese 0101101001— 5 ~~ Wiilliar............. 1111111111—10 
MR ai vcickanecee 1101101111— 8 

Eighth event, same: 
Pink Edge. ........ 1011011111— 8 Krueger......... .. 1111111111—10 
PranRIM ....<c00000 1001111i11— 8 Hefliue.............. 1111111111—10 
I nd es ances axed 11111101:1— 9 F Hefline...... ... 1110101111— 8 
Rg aesns cence -0111001110— 6 Evans........ ...... 1110111111— 9 
Linthicum ......... 1111011100— 7 Williar............. 1101101111— 8 
Files.. ............ OML00NI— 7 

Ninth event, same: 
Pink Edge. ...... 1100001110—5 Files. ............... 1111101111—9 
I oo Pddcdetne wae 0111111110—8 Hefline.............. 1111101111—9 
Franklin .... ...-LN111011-9 F Hefline....... ...-- L1110L10L1—8 
Psa dccacnneedous 0111101011—7__ Krueger............. 1111111011-9 
REM caviee us seacede 0110011111—7 Jury........ ........ 1110010100—5 
Evans....... silecm ace 0110110111—7 

Tenth event at 5 pairs, $1 entrance: 
DR icxccaascds 11 10 10 11 10-7‘ Files............. V1 10 11 10 00—5 
a ee -l1 10 01 11 10-7 Hefline...........11 10 11 10 11—8 
Franklin.........01 11 11 11 10—8 Williar.......... 01 10 10 11 01-6 
WPUGGOE. 0-5-6 11 10 10 00 10—5 


Event No. 11, for a gold watch, entrance $2. 


Denny....110111191111111111110—18 Pink Edge01111111011010001111—14 
Files...... 11110100w —5 Williar...1111101l11w —9 
Krueger. .11111111111111111111—20 Albee..... 11001111111101111101—16 
Hefline....11101111110110111111—17 Linth’um 10101111111011111101—16 
Clark..... 11000111011100001100—10 Hefline Jr11110011111001111100—14 


Krueger won the watch. 
Event No. 12, at 5 singles and 3 pairs, entrance $1.50: 


MGEaes<- cawcaed 01010 0010 00— 3 Evans.... ...... 11110 00 10 01—6 
oa cKcasaes 01101 010011—5 Frankliu........11111 10 00 00—5 
Krueger....... Oll1L 08 11 11—8 Hefline, Jr...... 11101 00 00 10—5 
Hefline........11111 11 11 1J—11 Williar......... 11111 10 11 10—9 

Event No. 13, at 15 singles, entrance $1.50: 
ee -100111110111110—11 Joey. .......... 101010101110110— 9 
Hefline.........011111011101111—12 _Krueger....... 011110111111111—13 
Hefline, Jr..... 11i111011111111—15  Hall............ 101111110101101—11 
Dr Brown..... 111111111111110—14 Evans.......... 101111001110111—11 
Pink Edge.....101111111101101—12  Williar........ 011101111101110—11 
Aull..,.. ......101000111100110— 8 

Third Day.—First event, at 5 live birds, $4.25 entrance, 3 moneys: 
i, aa Pe SS ees O1l111—4 
INI isan acest cea ances i) | ee 
CEMRGMs. «ses. Kecwradans RR MRR ar a ccudacnevccucesca 11020— 
WINN occ acersccedecess RE RUN bas cous dia lekdexocn cool 1—2 


Second event, at 10 live birds, entrance $7.50, 3 moneys: 


PONE vce ncaccexss 1111221112—10 Gulick.............. 122011ol11— 
PEM ce sade cccnoend 1113121121—10 Bocker.............. 0110121111— 
eS rrr -2122101112— 9 Quimby............. 2111201100— 
PER soc cvscawes QO1127111121— 9 Albee............... 0010111111— 
ned canesivdees 2101111112— 9 Williar....... waawea 201020w. 

Ties div. 

Third event, at 10 live birds, $7.50 entrance, 3 moneys: 
Quimaby........cccce 1112111212—10 Fieles............ -.-2011110211— 
IS a 2.58 veciviews as 2212111121—10  Bocker... .... « ++ 02221121010— 
7 rrr re 211111112i—10  Williar............ .1220122022— : 


ovcSieeMeti— 2 AMNGS. 2.00.0. ccccee 0101121021— 
120U111111— 9 Krueger........ ... 1200212101— 





First and second div., third shot off miss and out: 


CMMI eiveiccas PRIPPIATIATI—19  BOCKGER. ...« ccc ccccccccccccceseee 10 
| ee FUIZSEZEIBo—18 0 WUMTAD. .. «0.05 cc cece ccvccee 0 


Cannon won after killing 13 good strong birds. 
Fourth event, at 7 live aaes. oearenes $6.25, 3 moneys: 


WOOD eo cvondce scons 1111212—7 Cannon................. 1101201—5 
CID oo cnc cccscunesce 1211111—7 Krueger................ 2010111—5 
Hefline.........+..++. ~kBiaiai—-t MALONE... .2<..0000 - el lOL110—5 
Wel hac dnccsscases WRGENI-—7F Pramklim.. .....00< sec 1020101—4 
pS eer ce cAMMEREE—"O GUTER. <2. ccccccccccccs 0000112—3 
. i. | RS 0121121—6_Burch.................. 2021000—3 
Ties div. FRANK MAEson. 





CORRY, Pa., Oct. 3.—Corry Gun Club match at Keystones, 5 


Keystone traps; rain and windy weather: 


99 





WIE cag cack cdnedsatds<daveuntenatvenacses 1111101111101111101111111—22 
Edwards ae 1111110111101111011111111—2 

H. Arnold - -1111110911111011110111111—21 
Austin ... 1110101111111101100111111—20 
M Arnold. 1111111110101111111011100—20 
WAPG...6645-.. + 1111111000111111110011111—20 
West nsueee see dena . . -1100111100011101100001110—14 
Newman 0011010001000100110110000— 9 


Mead gold medal, H. Arnold silver medal. 


EATON, New York, Oct. 5.—Eaton Gun Club. Dark and rainy, 
making some of the birds almost invisible. Match at 15 singles 
and 6 pairs kingbirds, 5 traps, 18yds. rise, association rules, badge: 


Mc odndsue vacate. ttendeandeah -111111111101110 10 10 10 11 10 11—21 
DN dctcede euaqnesacsuec con geent 101111100001111 11 10 10 10 11 10-18 
Ri ccderesens sSeveusccnscqud 101011111111011 11 10 11 11 10 11—22 
BIE cetcacostsc: susaccceewase 101110110110111 10 11 O01 11 10 11—20 
| ere icc (anmaenadaad 101111111111011 11 00 00 11 10 00—18 
NUON ccc ncccccacessstccuesecese 111011010101011 00 10 10 10 10 10—15 
db ussnsseaecctcdacecaveres 101110010101111 10 10 11 OV 10 10-16 
dsc acu cxcendscuucaesseccene 101010100101010 += 11101011 10 10-15 
Ti cnaixdhdagutqaricsesess -101001001010100 10 00 10 00 00 10— 9 
CLAREMONT, N. J., Oct. 5.—Shoot for Lefever trophy: 
Sigler...... Poisatekeaicereaenete Sancddand ©12111100111111111111101111—23 
DOR oe ccaccccctcoveccons’ ee eee e+ eee1001101011111111001111011—18 


JORNSOD.csssrye-csveveeecooveneseeeeees cohbbLUL OMIM —24 


aaakgoue 11 01 11 01 10— 
Russell........ 10 11 00 11 1— 
Penne 10 10 11 10 L1I— 

Ties on 7 for fourth money: Leroy 10 11, Russell 10, Burbridge 00, 
Whittlesey 10 11, Willey 10 10; Leroy, Whittlesey and Willey div. 


Third event, 15 straightaway: 
Quinton........U1111— 15 


0011011110— 6 Franklin... .........0111101111-8 


hau. caxuowadsad 1011101—5 
pOSeceebesekees ee 1101011—5 
Ties on 6: Quinton 0, Cobb 0, Besserer,110, Whittlesey 111. Ties on 

Willey 10, Burbridge 10, Parker 111, Demau 10, Russell 6. Ties 
on 4: Cowee 111, Nuttleman 000, Yerrington 10, “Joe” 110. 


Sixth event at 15 birds: 


“320-2 





Burbridge... 


11001N1122— 8 Gulick ............. 0111201200— 6 





array of events. 


off on the first day. 


NORWOOD GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


ORENCE; Mass.—Bditor Forest and Stream: The 
tournament of the Nurwood Gun Club was held 
Oct 3. The day was all that could be desired for shooting. 
of the best trap shots in New E: 
good shooting was done. The cl 
will in the spring hold a two-day tournament and 
good prizes. Five Keystone traps were used and 
gets, American Shooting Association rules. .The following are 


ent, 10 birds: 


...1111111111—10 
...111111110— 9 








Recs scans 0111111110— 8 
dete aG eds edude 1111011110— 8 


Second event, 5 pairs: 
EA Folsom....11 11 11 11 11—10 


10 11 11 11 1— 9 
11 10 11 10 11— 8 


aIs3-2 


11 10 10 11 10—7 


111111111011111—14 
110111111111111—14 
111111111011101—13 


Whittlesey....111110111110101—12 
Willey ..... -. -011011111111011 —12 
Yerrington....110111011111101—12 


111111111101100—12 
111111111110100—12 


Ties on 12 for fourth money: 
Yerrington 111111110, “Joe” 10111, Folsom 11110, Willey fourth. 


Fourth event, 20 birds, mere¢handise match: 
11101111011011111011—17 
Twiss... .10111110111111011110—16 
11001101111110010110—13 


Fifth event at 7 birds: 


1111-7 
1111110—6 
1110111—6 
1111110—6 
1111110—6 
1001) 1—5 


111110111111111—15 


Yerrington.....111111111110111—14 
-. 111111011)11101—14 


110111111111101 - 13 


Wie <5... -111011111101101—12 


101110101111111—12 


Seventh event, $20 guaranteed 


Eighth event, 10 singles and 5 pairs: 


Ninth event, 5 pairs: 
catee sae 11 11 11 10 11-9 
ade sata 10 11 11 00 O1—46 
Herrick..........10 00 10 11 10-5 
Tenth event, merchandise match, 10 birds: 
Siocaken waned 1111111111—10 i 
lain aide esladen 1111111 111—10 
eadseee aa 1111111110— 9 
Slisacaancdaad 1OLL111111— 9 
Seudacaedas (man 1111111110— 0 
amuses 1111111100— 8 
id waara: entede 11L101/011— 8 
--. ee. LOOLMIOMI— 7 
Ties for choice of prizes: “ Joe,” 11111; Folsom, 1101. 
for second: Burbridge, 00111; Willey, 01111111111; Leroy, 1101111111. 
Ties on 7 for fourth: Cowee, 111110; Gaylor, 111111. 


Eleventh event, 15 birds: 


111111111111010—13 


. 111111111101110—13 
Harrie. <<< .<253 
Herrick...... 
Yerrington.... 


111111111110101—13 


.-111101111101111—138 


111101110111011—12 
111010117111110—12 
111110110111011—12 


10110111111 1010—11 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Oct. 3.—To-day was an off day for all the 
shooters, due partially to the very unfavorable wind prevailing, 
but notwithstanding that,our club came out victorious by a 
small margin. The occasion was a return shoot with Mahanoy 
City Gun Club, first match won by us, 76 to 65. 
several minor sweepstakes were shot off. 
themselves highly pleased with our grounds and were loud in 
Lehigh Gun Club vs. Mahanoy City, return shoot to 
oneat Mahanoy City, Aug. 15, 10 Standard bluerocks, 16 and 18yds. 
rise, Chamberlin Cartridge Company’s rules, friendiy shoot. 


Mahanoy City Gun Club. 
F Cooper..... -1111111111—10 


G R Goodman..0100110111— 


Lehigh Gun Club. 
baeaees 1111111111—10 
... .0100111000— 4 
L W Mazurie.. 0101101010— 
weaved 0100110110— < 
Baw ade 0100111011— 
Milton Ochs... .1110101001— 
UH Wieand... .1111101011— 
wanted 1111000001— ‘ 
1110010100— 5-54 C Burke...... 
Sweepstake, money divided owing to approaching darkness; 
9 standards, three prizes: 
F Cooper..........-++- 110111111—8 


Sto Se Se St 


--O11111111—-8 


tiaceds ..111110111- 8 
idx vue Seca 101101111—? 
Seasaeecedad's o0nu111111—7 
biden teee cerns 111001101—6 
Miednedee 011110101—6 
padeceessgaee 101111100—6 

On Nov. 12, the Fourth Ward Guards of Newark, N.J., will have 
target practice on our grounds, and will come 150 strong. The 
Jawalcnen Club, also of Newark, will be here for target practice 
on Nov. 21, with 200 or more men.—A. B. J. FRANTZ, Sec’y. 


TRENTON TOURNAMENT.—The programme for the tourna- 
ment at Trenton, Oct. 21, 22, 23,24 and 25 presents an attractive 
On the first three days targets and live birds 
both will be used, and on Thursday and Friday nothing but live 
birds; $565 in guaranteed purses is distributed through the four 
days, the largest purse being a $3000ne at 20 live birds. The 
management announces a championship match at 100 live birds 
for $250 aside between C. W. Budd and J. Frank Kleintz to come 
Just how accurate this is, in view of the fact 
that the match was shot by these men at Gloncester on Saturday 
last and another proposed for Reading in two weeks, we cannot 
say, but in any event enough of interest appears in the pro- 
gramme to draw shooters even without that, 





and were present. and some 
having met with such success 


Se 


Cowee..........100111111111100—11 
s+e.eeee o411110101010101—10 
--110111001010111—10 
111111101001100—10 
-001110010011111— 9 
-101010011010101— 8 
100110101101100— 8 
- 011010101100011— 8 
000002011011110— 7 
Whittlesey 1110, Willey 111111111, 


Herrick....... 
Denman..... 


Herrick. . .11101100110110110100—12 
Davis... ...01100101110100001100— 9 
Cartwrig’t01000010010110011001— 8 


111011101011101—11 
--- -011011101011111—11 
101110100111111—11 
610011010011101— 8 
- --101001110010100— 7 


1111111101111111110111111—28 
INS sou sacundaccudvebtudchscns anes 1111111101111111011111111—23 
- -1111101111110101111111111—23 
1111101111110111111011111—22 
1111111101111111110011101—21 
0101111111111101111111011—21 
1111111111011110111111001—21 
01101.11111011111101111101— 20 
1011111111111110101110011—20 
ifacastqatende aan) aredbas 11111011010111110101111 11—20 
1110101111101010111011111—19 
-1011111111111011101160001—18 
1110010101000010011110011—13 


1 
01 O1 11 11 10—15 
10 10 10 10 11—15 
10 11 10 11 11—14 
11 01 10 10 10—14 
00 01 01 10 10—13 
1 00 01 16 00—10 


-«--10 00 10 01 OC1—5 
.- 1 00 01 10 10—4 


...1110011011—7 
Russell............... 11100110116 


. 0010100011—4 


011010011111111—11 
eM cesdcccas 100111111110100—10 
. .--110110101011001— 9 
011101100011011— 9 
110000010110111— 8 
110110100000011— 7 
010011011000001— 6 


After the match 
The visitors expressed 


H L Miller. ....1000100011— 
-. +. 0001101001 — 
0001L001110— 4 

-1000011001— 4—51 


Hw OTHE? 








... 101001100—4 
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BUDD VS. KLEINTZ. 


QF Saturday, Oct. 5, Charles W. Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., and 
Capt. J. Frank Kleintz, of Philadelphia, met in a match at 
live birds. It will be remembered by our readers that in June 
























cup, which Budd holds and which Kleintz had challenged fos. 
On that occasion Budd won with a score of 98 to $4. Kleintz still 
thought he had a chance to beat the champion, and arrangements 
were made for another race when Rudd should come East for the 
Eastern tournaments. The champion arrived in Philadelphia on 
Friday night, and on learning that Kleintz had been sick for sev- 
eral days, immediately offered to let him down on the amount of 
the stake. A forfeit of $50 each had been posted toward the $250, 
which was the original sum agreed upon, but in view of Kleintz’s 
condition he availed himself of Budd’s kindness, and another $50 
was added to the forfeit, making the stake $100 aside. The race 
was shot at the basebal) park in Gloucester, N. J., just across 
the river from Philadelphia. About 300 spectators were present 
and witnessed a very close contest. The birds were supplied and 
trapped by Miles Johnson, and were way above the average. 
Very few of them refused to fly when liberated, and the great 
majority started off at lightning speed. Many of them were so 
strong that unless a wing was broken they were able to carry 
both charges outside the bounds, there to fall victims to the 
scouters, those ever present attendants of a live-bird shoot. The 
boundary was supposed to be 80yds., but in some places it fell as 
far short as 63yds. Few birds were lost on this account, however, 
as their flight was mostly in the other direction. A recapitula- 
tion is given below, showing the direction of flight, but fuily two- 
thirds of the birds might be called towerers, as they rose straight 
from the trap before starting off. This seemed to be due to the 
high fence around the grounds, close to the boundary lines—it 
served to make the birds rise to clear it. Both contestants used 
12-gauge guns, standing at 30yds. rise. Budd started in witha 
new gun which he had never shot before, and this he used up to 
the 23d-round. He was apparently getting under his birds, and 
had lost 5 out of 22; so changed to his old gun, an L. C. Smith, 
weighing 7lbs. 7oz., fullchoke. His cartridges were loaded with 
3i4drs. American wood powder and 13402. trap sevens_shot. 
K'eintz used a Greener, full choke, weighing 7lbs. 130z., and shot 
5l4irs. Schultze powder and 1!40z. trap sevens shot in both bar- 
rets. 

Notwithstanding Kleiniz’s condition, and he oem. looked out 
of trim, he shot a game race, and finished only one bird behind. 
Both men have made better scores, but it is doubtful if birds of 
the same quality were used. Before the race Miles Johnson 
offered to bet any amount that 90 would not be killed, and the 
sequel proved his faith to be well founded. Each mau had 5 birds 
fall dead just beyond the houndary. Kleintz seemed to have the 
luck of the birds early in the match, but Budd’s luck commenced 
toward the latter part. Kleintz’s 49th bird was a clipping blue- 
rock, that dodged both barrels and got away clean; his 5éth was 
apother hummer, and only succumbed to a rattling good shot 
with the second barrel; his 62d was a strong incomer that was 
dropped two feet from the score. Budd’s 22d bird was a right- 
qu>rterizg, incoming bluerock that vanished in the distance; his 
£4 bh was also a bluerock to which he had to say “‘zood by;” his 
faith was hit in the leg and circled three times around inside the 
hounds, every one expecting him to drop, but he at last slowly 
sailed over the fence. Below is the score in full, the figure 2 de- 
noting second barrel kills and o dead out of bounds: 
oie WN BN ona G cnc seues neces cosmevccwe 0202121152022121012110112 

2122221111102021111121111 
212020112102221 1022120111 
2211212221122202012202112—85 
Capt Jd Mrank Bioints...«...522.<<s..0005 1201211211211102122122121 
2121201022101020221010120 
2122122201221210122222102 
0022121112220222221212112—84 

Recapitulation—Budd had 14 rigbt-quarterers, 27 left-quarterers, 
54 drivers, 10 towerers, 7 right-quartering incomers, 5 left-quar- 
terisg incomers and 8 twisters. He used his second barrel 41 
times and his longest run was 17. Kleintz had 18 rigbt-quarterers, 
35 left-quarterers, 23 drivers, 10 towerers, 4 right-quartering in- 
comers, 7 left-quartering incomers and 2 twisters. He used the 
-ecoud barrel 48 times and his longest run was 15. Kleintz is not 
vel satisfied, and in all probability another match will be shot at 
Reading. Pa., during the tournament which commences there 
Oct. 15, though nothing definite is now known. FRANK MASON, 








ST. LOUIS, Mo..0ct. 5 —Monday morning at 8 o’clock twenty-one 
trap-shooting enthusiasts assembled at the grounds of the Comp- 
ton Hili Gun Club, to contest for the Rawlings Bros. medal. The 
day was a miserable one and the greater part of the shooting had 
to be done in the rain. It was a close contest between the win- 
ner, Sieminski, Field and Prendergast, and not till the last round 
of 5 had been shot was there any certainty which of the three 
would capture the trophy. It is avery handsome medal, and 1s 
representative of the individual inanimate target championship 
of this city and county. The scere, 50 singles and 25 pairs of 
doubles: 

Jule Sieminskie. 
Parle... chee 10121291111211011111011110101111101110111111111111-44 
10 10 11 11 O“L 11 11 11 00 11 Of 11 10 10 1101 11 11 11 10:11 11 11 10 11-40-84 
C. Armfield. 
Singles.........1113010001000011110001100010100001001000001 1111100-23 
10 00 GO 10 11 10 00 11 10 00 11 11 ot 00 11 61 11 11 00 11 11 10 11-30-53 
J. Godfrey. 
Single3........4 00101100100011101111101100011111110000100000100000-23 
1! 10 01 10 10 00 11 11 10 10 00 00 10 10 10 O1 11 10 11 11 10 11 11 11 10-31-54 
E. Prendergast. 
Singles ........11011011111111101111110110011110110°10110111011101-37 
O° 11.11 11 01 OL 11 OL 11 11:11: 11 1111 11.11 01.11 11.11 11:11 01 11 11-43-80 
J.S. Schaaf. 
Ringles. .......* 10011 101010001010011011011011101111111010111111011-34 
10 11 11 00 01 00 11 00 11 00 10 11 11 11 11 11 11 1011 11 11 L101 10 11-35-69 


J. E. Hagerty. 
Bingies .......0 00011100111101111111010110011111100111111111101010-35 
11 001011 0111 1011 11 11 111111 01 10 01 11 10 11 1011 10 11 1) 11-40-75 


3. Le Faivre. 

Singles. ........10111111100111111111101110101111110111111111011111-42 
11 10 10 10 11.11 10 11 11 10 11 11 10 10 11 00 11:10 10 10 11 1110 11 11-86-78 
L. Cabanne. 

Singles.........10110001111010101010000010101110011011011011001001-26 


10 10 11 10 06 10 10 10 10 10 00 10 00 00 11 00 10 10 11 11 11 11 00 00 00-27-53 
E. Mohrstadt. 


Singles.....-... 11010010101001101101000010111101111110011011011011-29 
11 60 11 01 10 60 01 11 01 10 11 ean 00 10 11 10 00 11 10 01 10 10 11-28-57 
ynn,. 
Sineles. .....+s 001000C0911010109010000000101011001100010111000110-18 


00 11 11 10 00 01 01 01 00 00 01 : ma. 11 11 10 10 01 11 10 10 00 00-23-41 
id. Weber. 
Singles....... .01111000900010110110010011100000011001011110100000-24 
10 10 60 11 10 10 10 11 10 OV 10 00 00 01 10 10 10 10 10 10 11 10 11 U0 10-24-48 
W. H. Horner. : 
Singles......... 1100111111100) 111101011010101100001111011111110011-34 
11 11 1111 1011 11 10 10 10 10 11 11 11 01 11 11 11 11 10 11.11 11 10 01-42-76 
W. H. Hettel. 
a 01111090110110011000001110091110011001010111001110-26 
11 11 11 10 10 11 10 11 10 10 10 01 00 10 01 11 01 00 11 00 11 10 11 10 10-31-57 
Jule Seltzer. 


Singles......... 0000001 1010100101111111111111111001110101101110010-31 
10 01 11 11 11 00 11 11 10 11 11 11 10 11 00 11 00 10 10 11 10 01 1 11 01-34-65 
A. McGivney. 
Singles....... .00101110011000111111100011101111000101 110010116111-30 
11 01 1010 11 O1 1€ 11 11 1011 11 10 10 10 10 11 11 11 11 10 11 11 10 01-37-67 
Bb, Weaver. 
Singles......... 11101110111001111101011111111111101111101111111001-40 


01 01 01 00 O1 12 10 OL 11 01 10 11 00 10 10 00 O1 10 11 10 O1 10 11 11 11-29-49 
J. Lenhardt. 

Singles......... 10111011111101110111111011011010111101110011111011-88 

00 11 01 11 00 11 10 10 11 10 10 OL 10 11.11 10 11 11 10 11 11:11 11 01 10-35-78 


W. E. Field. 
Singles......... 11111111111101111011010111101110111010111111111011-41 
11 01 11 11 11 10 10 10 O1 11: 11 10 11 11 11: 1011. 11:11 11 11 11:10 10 11-41-82 
Louis Dening. 
IRE. knee 00111001010101111111110111110701111110011111101011-36 
11 OL 11 10 11 11 11 11 11 01 11 11 1011 11 11 10 1010 11 10 11 11 11 11-42-78 
B. Westhus. 


Singles.... ....11101111011110111001101111111101111010011011110110-37 

WHNMMMOMNUNI mat 10 11 11 10 10 01 10 01 10 11-39-76 
. Kling. 3 

Singles _.. « 601111110010111111111011111010100011 111101001101010-34 


10 O1 11.16 11 10 11 O1 00 11 11 11 10 11 01 11 11.11 1111 11 11 00 1: O1-28-72 


Sieminskie medal and first money, Field second, Prendergast 
third. 

The Carondelet Gun Club closed its trap season with a grand 
prize shoot last Wednesday. There was a large crowd of the 
members present and several good scores were made. Everybody 
who took part received a prize of some kind. The score is as fol- 
lows. Shoot No. 1, sweepstakes for prizes, 25 Star targets: J. 
Brown 11, B. O’Reilly 16, b. Ahrens 15, G. Lay 21, A. Paule 21, F. 
Ulrich 16, C. Groffman 12, W. Krueger 16, H. Harris 22, V. Shrem 
18, J. Yockey 14, G. Stueckel 11, G. Hill 24, J. Greene 16, A. Ulric 





last these two men shot a match at Chicago for the championship j; 


FOREST AND STREAM. [Ocr. 10, 1889. 











10, A. Messer 19, Dr. M. Rice 8, A. C. Gould 15, R. Schlegel 15, D. CINCINNATI, Oct. 3.—The fine weather of to-day swelled the 
Ray 14, Dr. Wills 14, E. Meyer 23, J. Meyer 19, F. Coney 13, F. | entrance for the Independent Gun Club’s Muldoon medal to 11. 
Mobrslin 4, L. Schremp 11, L. Lap 20, 8. Simon 3, F. Vallet 14, F. | The shooting, with the exception of that of the winner, was Poor, 
Jackson 16,J. Smith 12,G. Hemrich 15,H. Khnorr 11,F. Bowman 12. _ ee with the weather and the flight of the birds being 

DAYTON, 0., Oct. 2.—Those who attended the Gem City Club | Perfect. Twenty single champion clay birds from 5 traps, Ameri- 
tournament met as fine sport as the shooters ever struck, cracks . «01100011011161001101—11_ Schaffer. . 10001110100001000010— 7 
being present from all the leading clubs of southwestern Ohio. 10001010000001109001— 6 Dewald.. 10161110010011001111—12 
The traps were set on the club range at Shorty’s Inn. Al] matches .10011011001000100000— 7 Wenning. 11011000011000111110—11 





were under American Association rules. To-day’s scores ran: Frank.....11001011101111011111—15 Bauer. ... .1G111000110001110101—11 
First match, 12 single targets: Wick .....11110111111111111101—18 Becker. ...00011001101110001110—10 
EREHO x uies essence 111111111111—12 Taylor............ 111110111101—10 | Snider... 10011011101111010010—12 
oe poalnubets PEE 111111111111—12 Bruce.............111101101111—10 Match No. 2 at 10 singles: Wells 4, Schaffer scored none in 5 
pee cetiteasieices 111111010111—11 TONS |. 50's 100101001011— 6 | and withdrew. Dewald 6, Wenning 6, Becker 4, Bauer 5, Gibson 2, 
ippy eee renee ;-11111111100'—-10 Angel....... Ceaeee 111111110011- 10 | Metcalf 3, Frank 6, Wick 7. Match No.2same: Welis6, Frank 
uble and Heikes div. first, Bacon second, Tippy third. 7, Wick 6, Metcalf 2, Gibson 4, Sport 4, Bauer 5, Becker 5, Wen- 


Second match, 15 single targets: ning 6, Dewald 8, Schaffer scored none in 5 and withdrew. 














Taylor ...... .111110111101111—13_Ruble...... ... 111111111111110—14 

Mumms....... -000110111111111—11 Heikes...  ...101111111111111—14 BROOKLYN VS. NEWARK.—At the grounds of the Newark 
| Bruce.. .. -101101111111111—13 Tippy. ... -111011110111111—183 | Gun Club, in Newark, N. J., on,the 2d, one of the most interesting 

Dayton.... 411111111111111—15  Bacon.......... 110111111111111—14 | shooting matches of the season was decided when the Brooklyn 


Dayton first, Ruble and Heikes div, second, Taylor and Tippy | Rod and Gun Club contested a match with the Newark Rod and 
div. third. Gun Club. The conditions of the contest were: Five traps to be 
| Third match, 7 live pigeons: used, 14402. shot, the boundary flags to be placed at 80yds. on the 

front and on the right and left sides of the field, and 32yds. on the 

















Bacon took first money, Tayior, Bruce, Cain and Dayton div. | <. : . 
es me LN Saga S or a . ts is broad of shoulder and muscular of armand leg. He is dark- 
second: Heikes and Ruble third, C. Sander and Mumms fourth. eyed and dark-haired, and possesses withal a most pleasing ex- 


Seventh match, 10 sparrows, 5 traps, 26yds., entrance $4: pression. He handles his gun with wonderful celerity, and no 


PENS cisvcncanmavone 1111111—7 
Mumms 1101110—5 back: 
RARE s vccrs ms «sien 's)s: ak 1u11011—5 Brooklyn Gun Club, Newark Gun Club. 
Heikes : 1111111—7 C W Thornton (8).1121211211—10 C W Shepard (30)... .1121221002—8 
Dayton, Heikes and Bacon div. first, Ruble second, Mumms | R - Barker (29) 1121021211- 9 E A Freeman (29)...1121220111—-8 
third. E Cc S Brown (30)... .12021012L1— 8 E Newman (27).. ....2120110102—7 
wager — THe B 111111110110—10 CN otto) PO LOLUe109— ‘ C 5 Howard 2. eT ODEN 
ROE osc eccsines . —12 PRR weeccks <soce Scott (28).... ....12 2109— 6 S Howard (29).....002 2 
Mumms..... .... HO101011111— 9 Ruble............ -111111101111—11 | S Lawrence (27)....1210021000— 5 W_W Hill (30)....... 11220°:0000—4 
—. TMOW= 9 Bacon OOLTIITI=10 | @ Weed Om... 12000 & GW Cranor Ga). ABE OoIReB 
are — Ps eiidst iss cae = eed (2% .....112 a + W Cramer (26)....1122 2-— 
oe and Heikes div. first, Ruble second, Bacon third in the | NM White (26)..... 0010200000— 2 H C Foster (26)...... 0110220000—4 
shoot off. — _ 
en match, 10 live piesens. auteemee $10: Fore £6 49 
BE IOR a - wn0e> «io <-- TONE -9 Mamms............+ o—-9| NEWARK,N. J., Oct. 4.—The much-talked-of match between 
—— Reeser eaanee fone anee. pees acs penc ae ou ed Class and Brewer failed to materialize this afternoon, 200 per- 
Teavksss, tisiices andl Mamanaanaiie aoe Rubie and Bacon second, | S08 Put in an appearance at Ero’s Park only to be disappoin'ed. 
Aarelthid, - : ’ . >| Class was on hand, but Capt. John Brewer failed tocome to the 
Siok amenal 0 alain tembite: mark. Not a line came trom him regarding the cause of his 
Taylor = erilitl_ 8 atte 1011111118 | #PSence, and he lost his $50 forfeit. Frank Class shot ina series 
Heikes Pecemncses aeons 100117 oe Perrott one ane 1111110107 | Of Sweepstakes, as he said be wished to make a record for himself, 
Biase 0111-8 a pings cai Cerin? ae O11110111—7 and his magnificent form in this shooting did somewhat to make 
Mumms......... |.” {1011001118 Cc Sande = “NOL 111110—6 amends for the lack of a contest between him and Brewer. His 
Reem oe 1011111017 G ends” O11010110—5 | SCOre, Was one o1 50 straight kills. The birds were a grand lot, 
Makley eo "1110011117 Turn ee 000101011 —4 | 224, helped by the northwest wiad, which blew strongly across 
Cat y "WHN0I—8 Bh ser Serre vee n—9 the traps, were off like a rocket, and puzzled the very best shots 
ieee: ** 400111111 -7 sa a Ee “| present to make scores. Frank Class is a finely formed man of 
PDY----.--- +--+ ss00 = about 30 and of sturdy physique. He stands about 5ft. 10in., and 
TRE 1111101101— 8 ‘Taylor.............. LEMDELITL ~ © 1 Te cher of the Country sak eauel bike ia dea Guanes oF i: 
_ s . i quickness with which 
aan are eee aS ae Ee Set Sees ae lr the second barre} follows the first if the latter fails to grass the 
Hi a seteeeeececee “OLIN — 9 eae eP......... “O111110011— ~ | bird. The feature of the day was the retrieving of the black set- 
| CURES... --..--. +d 4 SUMIMS .....--..++ ‘| ter dog Lem. He was quick as a flash, and cunning asa fox. If 


t —_ oud san diy. first, Heikes and Taylor div. second, Day- | the bird was likely to fly, he sneaked up to it with the stillness of 
Cae eens a weasel. Did it require dash, he was equal to the occasion and 
TORONTO, Oct. 2.—The annuai tournament of the Toronto Gun | bounded in with the jump of a panther. The only time Lem ever 
Club commenced to-day at Woodbine Park. There was a very | forgot his duties was a short time ago, when, sent to gather a far- 
large turnout, and the shooting, which was at live birds, was ex- | 2Way killed bird, he put up a full-grown rabbit on his way. The 
ceptionally good, considering that while the light was fair the | temptation was great. He forgot his training in nature’s law and 
wind was strong. It was noticeable that»whereas the majority of | dashed madly after bunny, leaving the bird to the care of itself. 
the competitors shot with 10-bore guns, J. Townson used a 12-bore, | After a mad chase, he came back looking as shamefaced as a cor- 
according to English rules, and killed his whole 15 straight with | fected schoolboy. First sweep, 9 entries at $5: Class, Rig; ott, Erb 
one barrel. Following is the score so as the competition has | and Leddy tied for first, and divided with 5 straight kills; Geof- 
gone. 15 birds: frey and Cavanagh divided second: Heath and Parment third. 
Second sweep: Class, ~~ and Er. again divided first witha 


First Class—First Squad. 
Minnis 0 Write eddy, Freche and Geoffrey captured 


J Townson... ..111111111111111—15  C Wilmott.....111011010110101—10 | Clean score; Parment, 
ce : wo Tipp second, while third money went to Heath and Cavanagh. Third 


DBO oss 0% 111011111111111—-14_ G Pearsall... ..111110000101001— 8 ai va F 
(} Small........ 010111111111011—12__ J Chambers. ...110011001001100— 7 | Sweep: Riggott, Class, Leddy, Heath and Freche divided first, Erb 
E Perryman... 11110U01110110—11_ J James... .. ..000110100101000— 5 | taking second, third being added to first. The fourth and _ fifth 
H C Dennis... .111011100111110—11 sweep were exactly similar. Sixth sweep: Class, Heath, Green, 


Cockefair and Siglow divided first with straight killed; second 


Second Squad, a ‘ ; 
| money went to Riggott and Leddy, third to Erb, Freche and Rein- 


C H Riggs..... 111111111111111—15 DL Van Vlack100111111111111—13 


J Barrett...... 111111111111110—14 W McDowall..111111011011010 -11 | hardt. Seventh and last sweep: Chris. Reinhardt captured first 
AGRO sees ccc 111110110111111—13 meney all by himself; second event to Erb and Cockefair, third to 
' Francis, Hollis and Siglow, all the rest out in the cold. Had Capt. 


Third Squad. ; 
B Pearsall. ....111111111111111—15  W Felstead....011111111111110—13 | Brewer come to time the day would have been one to be long 


GH Briggs....0U111111111—-14. P Wakefield. ..1111011111101J1—13 | Pe membered. 


RL sins wares 111111111011111—14_ D Beldam...... 011111111101111—13 WELLINGTON, Mass., Oct. 4.—There was a fair attendance at 
D Blea «5.2053 111111101111111—14 R Dickson. ....101111111101091—11 | the grounds of the Wellington Club to-day, and the weather con- 
W A Clarke...111011111111111—14 R Hunter ..... 011101111001101—10 | ditions were favorable. In the silver p tcher match, at 8 clay- 


Artificial bird shoot; 9 birds at l8yds.: C. H. Riggs 9, W. Me-| pigeons and 7 bluerocks, Chase and Melcher tied with 13 each, 
Dowali 9, T Sawdon, Sr. 8, Dr. Pearson 8, P. Wakefield 8, H.}| and in the shoot-off Melcher won with 3 straight. The other 
Kipp 8, W. Felstead 8, J. R. Wells 8, W. H, Pearson 8, A. Elliott7, | scores in this match were: Perry, Bond and White, 12; Cowee and 
C Wilmott 7, C. Sinclair 7, J. W. Sinclair 7. Bradstreet, 10; Baxter 8, Moore 7, Bradbury 6, Needham 5. Inthe 

Oct. 3.—The Toronto Gun Club’s tournament, for a big list of | booby medal match the following scores were made at 20 blue- 
valuable prizes, was continued at Woodbine to-day. The weather | rocks: Chase, 17; Bend, Perry and Stone, 15; Warren, White and 
was thick and “muggy,” and the rain prevented a start until] Bradstreet, 14; Baxter. Cowee aud Moore, 13. Inthe above match 
nearly noon, the result being that the third and fourth classes | the medal was to be awarded to the man making the most cop- 
ana tne ties at 12 and 11 in the first class have yet to be disposed | secutive misses. Bradstreet and Moore tied with 3 each, and in 
of. Shooting will be resumed next week. To-day’s results were: | the shoot-off Moore was awarded the prize for breaking 5 straight, 

At 15 birds each, 26yds., H and T traps: the conditions having been reversed without the shooters know- 





Fourth Squad. | ingit. The winners in the sweepstake follow: Six bluerocks, 
SI IMBOIOIN «ois ccevsesscectens BD) BRERA SE. 0s 0'5.0 57/2 ss «0102s ces 12 | White, Cowee. Chase, White; 7 bluerocks, Melcher and Brad- 
SP OBEN. 5 wyeis sce) oo ce RO RERBONE Soo g0is50cses sarees 10 | street; 8 pigeons, Melcher, Chase and White; 5 bluerocks, Moore 
C Rodder....... Jalen? wee eee OD PEI oo sos veces se ......13 | and Cowee; 6 bluerocks, Moore; 5 pigeons, Perry, Monre, White 
W ff Pearsol... .. > «0602-20050 ae OS See eer ee. 11} and Melcher; 10 bluerocks, Chase, Moore, Warren; 5 pigeons, 
Fe OION scccccsesseees <5 ede ee eo ONO acc oaeeoan 21 Stone and Bond; 6 bluerocks, Moore and Bond; 5 pigeons, War- 
GE DAVIOL 2... .0cicsscerseser os -< 6 ren, Needham, Stone and Cowee; 6 bluerocks, Bradstreet; 5 pairs 

Fifth Squad. pigeons, White; 4 bluerocks, 24vds., bot barrels, Warren; 20 blue- 
ROS sievicincs vscds Geneoewe BG Ra ORE ooo si ccacceacostatnwed 11 | rocks, Keystone target, Chase 17, Bond, Perry and Stone 15, War- 
G R Wells is WG Sinclair, Jv... ..656sccscc 12] ren, Bradstreet and White 1‘, Baxter, Cowee and Moore 13; 30 
H M Kipp oe RISE ciciccisccncceateined 13] bluerocks. Keystone target, Warren 24, Rond, White and Stone 
F Quarrie A) ROPER. sco. sivicremvcencesoeee 13 | 23 each, Perry 22, Moore and Bradstreet 21 each, Cowee 19, Bax- 

Sixth Squad. ter 18, 
T Loudon. ..........0..+.+++-- a wv cis-sinlsie Finis wizieis Sissies 12) MIDDLESEX SHOOT.—The fifth annual tournament of the 
W_ Bugg... «>. 0--2 ---- 00-2503 Mliers....-.-. 22s aes 12 | Middlesex Gun Club commenced on Tuesday of this week at Dun- 


Shooting off the ties in the first class, J. Townson, C. H. Riggs 5 ian a 7 i 
and B. Pearsall, 15 each, shot 5 birds from the 2Yyds. mark. re comme — oe eee ce Ae ge ment 
Townson and Riggs killed all their birds, but Pearsall missed ore In one event 33 men came to the score: but taking all 
one. Going back 3yds. further, Townson again had a clean score events together, an average of about 20 was all that could be mus- 
of 5, while Biggs missed his fifth. Prizes in the first class went tered. This too air ione of the most heautiful days that a shoot 
as follows: First, John Townson; second, C, H. Riggs; third, B. | could be favored with. Just what the reason is for this light at- 
Pearsall; fourth, D. Blea; fiftn, W. A. Clarke; sixth, G. H. Briggs: | tendance it is impossible to say Perhaps it may improve before 
seventh, John Bell; eighth, W. Bugg; ninth, J. Blong; tenth, A. ‘ ale i Rance eS : be h 
Elliott: ‘eleventh, D. L. Van Vlack; twelfth, D. Beldam: “beg the week ends, as many who have promised to be here have not 
teenth. Ss Staneland. In shooting off the ties in the second class See ee as anen ins talic an tases ot Prceten be % 7 

he results were: First, J. R. Wells; second, T. Loudan; third, J “ape tye aie eA See ces Noe A ek 
the Stonkth. J.C. PMIPE A CS PAG fos ual P. Wake. | Penrose; of Corry, Pa.; A. G. Courtney, of Syracuse, N. Y.; A. R. 
Barrett; fourth, J.C. Foreman; fifth, C. Ayre; sixth, P. Wake- | Bowdish. of Oxford, Mass.; W. Wolstencroft, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
field; seventh, Dr. Pears; eighth, C. Sinclair; ninth, W. Felstead; John A. Ruble, Beloit, Wis.., and such local talent as Milt. Linds 
tenth, T.Sawden, Sr.; eleventh, J. B. Armstrong; twelfth, F. E. See W. Fred Quimby "Wm. Sigler, Ed Collins, Charles Smith and 
LeRoy. S.G. Smith. Bright ‘sunshine accompanied the early morning 
y JSE, N. J., Oct. 5.—Return shoo wi N events, and though later clouds appeared and the air grew cooler, 
ashe ip ep os and aa) White joan Gun ao a it was still possible to keep comfortable while in motion, Nine 
perfect, and a large number of spectators witnessed the match, | Tegular events were shot and thirteen extra sweeps. Wednes- 
which proved to be a very close and interesting shoot. The White | day’s programme calls for eight regular events, all at inanimate 
House club took the lead, but finally got rattled and lost the | targets. and on Thursday and Friday live-bird contests will surely 
match by 1 bird. The scorers, too, lost their heads in the excite- | dtaw good entry lists. Full scores will be given in our next issue 
ment, and announced that the White House club had beaten by 3 | —FRANK MASON, 
birds, but when their brains cleared the corrected _score stood 43} CRESCENT GUN CLUB, Oct. 2.—The members of the Crescent 
to 44in favor of North Branch. 15 Keystons, 1 Keystone trap,3]| Gun Club of Brooklya enjoyed a bird dinner to-night. About 
angles, I8yds. rise, Keystone rules: forty covers were laid, and President Walter H. Fitz Gerald pre- 
White House Gun Club. North Branch Gun Club. sided. Representatives from the Unknown, Brooklyn, Coney 
H Bishop. eat enant = a all teeeta. 9 Island, ——— Duana, yey and meee —— of the promi- 
Anderson. .0111 _ x Kramer: OU10—-11 nent gun clubs were present, and enjoyed an excellent repast and 
J H Davis..001001101101100-- 7 Col Kline. .101100U101000l0— 6 pend to speeches until alate hour. The Crescent Gun Club 
B Piehle.. .110111110000000— 7 T Welsh... .10i011011011101—10 medal, designed by Mr. Burkee, of the Crescent Watch Case 
C Abbott. .010000001011011— 6—43_ Duickinck.000100101111110— 3—44 | Company, and presented to the Crescent Gun Club by the donor, 

At the close of the shoot an amusing incident occurred. When | was on view during the evening. The trophy was won by Dr. H. 
some members went to retrieve the unbroken birds in the field a | L. O’Brien at the last shoot of the club. The next shoot of this 
rabbit sprang from a bunch of grass and bounded across the | organization will be held at Miller’s Dexter Park, on the Jamaica 
smooth pasture right before the shooters. Instantly a dozen guns | Plank road, on Saturday, Oct. 26, when the classified shoots for 
were leveled at him, but no one pulled a trigger, and he pounded | the club medal will be decided,in addition to which several 
away unharmed. It was evident that if the quickness and pre- | sweepstakes at clay-birds will be shot. 
cision had been shown at the trap which were manifest when the| RED BANK, N. J., Oct. 4.—The Riverside Gun Club held its 
rabbit showed itself, much better scores would have been made. |} weekly shoot this afternoon on the grounds on the Middletown 
Two gray snipe were also flushed from the same bog, and were | shore. The weather was perfect. Clay-birds were the targets. 
killed with one shot by Mr. J. V. Voorhees, an old-time sports- | ‘The first event wasa match at 10 singles: E.M. Cooper, A. Whay- 
man and _ excellent ‘shot. The third shoot between these clubs | mer and John Cooper a, and W. G. Conover, the only, other con- 
will ta 2 . , é : testant 6. The first three div. the prize. 1e second event was 

SING SING, N. Y., Oct. 2.—A lively series of sweepstakes at | @t 5 pairs: W.S. Conover won by a score of 8, and John Cooper te 
Keystone targets and live-pigeons was held on the grounds of the A. Whaymer and Edwin Cooper 6. Third event at 10 singles: Jas. 
Sing Sing Gun Club to-day. There was a good attendance of nd Edward Cooper 10,, A. ae as _ oe 9. - ay 
well-known shooters who kept the traps throwing quoits almost ; Small matches by one S owed. e live bird shoot of the 
continuously during the day, besides the events at live biras. The ; Club will take place on Oct. 18. 
shooting averaged 80 and 90 per cent. The money in the principal! _PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1.—Mr. Ed. Holske was a passenger on 
events was div. by Gettle, Raymond, Lindsley, Collins. Rohr, the Chicago limited which passed through Philadelphia this 


Cave, Edsall, Pierce, Paul Aker, Hitchcock and Pringle. Fred morning. He is now on his way to Australia with Capt. Brewer, 
Mead was referee in the Keystone shoots, and Oscar Hainesin the celebrated pigeon shot. Holske intends backing Brewer 
the live bird contests, against any one in the Antipodes, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


SUFFERNS, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Close to the foot of the Ramapo 
Mountains, in a little level spot of half a dozen acres belted in 
with shrub and timber, are the shooting grounds of this part of 
Rockland county. To-day a shoot was held. The day opened 
with a heavy shower. It cleared off by noon, and those few who 
reached the shooting grounds represented the Harverstraw, Ber- 
gen County and Newark Gun clubs. The master of ceremonies 
was that genial crack shot Bill Taylor, brother of Jack. The 
winners of first sweep were Van Riper and T. G. Peck, with 
straight scores of kills; Post and Biauvelt tied for second. Second 
sweep, Van Riper and T. G. Peck divided first: Post and Blauvelt 
second. Third sweep, T. G. Peck captured first, and second was 
divided hetween Post, Van Riper and Eley. Fourth sweep, T. G. 
Peck and Van Riper divided first, others divided. The sixth and 
last sweep was a hotly contested one, at 7 birds each man. Four 
tied for first, with six kills each to their credit—T. G. Peck, R. 
Van Riper, E. I. Peck and W. EJey. The tie was shot, miss and 
out. Van Riper winning. Second money was divided between W. 
Taylor and R. Blauvelt; th'rd went to G. H. Peck. Old veteran 
Jacob Pentz was referee. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Oct. 3.—The Mahanoy City Gun Club ar- 
rived at Allentown to-day and engaged in a return shooting 
match with the Lehigh Gun Club. Each contestant was ailowed 
10 shots. The local team won by the following score: Lehigh— 
J. Nettles 10, J. B. Saeger 4, L.W. Masurie 5, P. C. Blank 5, E. Fink 
6, M. Ochs 6, U. H. Wieand 8, D. Brown 5. J. Bell 5; total 54. Ma- 
hanoy City—F. Cooper 10. M. Cooper 7. G. R. Goodman 6. M. 
Clauser 7, J. Barr 5, H.S. Miller 4, W. Baker 4, 8. Wildes 4, C. 
Burke 4; total 51. 


HELLERSTOWN, Pa., Oct. 3.—The Valley Gun Club held its 
fall meeting here to-day, shooting three 5-bird pots and one at 
live birds. In the clay bird shooting the score was: O. Marsteller 
11, J. Woodring 10, W. H. Gosner 8, J. Kane S$ and G. Quier7. At 
live birds: Woodring. J.S. Hagey and J. Kane tied with 4 each, 
and in the shoot off Woodring won by 5 out of 6. The shooting 
was good and attracted a big crowd. 


CARLISLE, Pa., Oct. 1.—Several hundred persons assembled 
on the county grounds yesterday to witness the all-day tourna- 
ment given by the Cumberland County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion. Over 500 live birds were used, and shooters from all parts 
of the State were present. The big purses were won by Dingert 
and Bresinger, of Harrisburg; Cassell, of Hummelstown; Corcoran 
of York, and Lefever, of Carlisle. 


PEEKSKILL NEXT MONDAY.—A grand all day shoot at king- 
birds and bluerocks will be held by the Ravine Gun Club, at the 
Peekskill Baseball Park, Peekskill, N. Y., Oct. 14, beginning at 10 
A.M. sharp. Two sets of 5 traps each with the rapid system will 
be used and the several events on the programme will be shot off 
as fast as possible. Shooters from New York and vicinity can 
leave the Grand Central depot at 8 A.M. arriving at Peekskill at 
9:20 A.M.—W. H. PIERCE, Secretary and Manager. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The first annual fall tournament of the 
West End Social Gun Club will be held at the baseball grounds, 
Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 


HAVANA, ill.—A Peoria blackbird and live pigeon tournament 
will be held here Uct. 16 and 17. 


7 Canoeing. 


FLY. 


HE eccemenngtag plans of the canoe Fly,whose lines appeared 
last week, show the interior arrangement and the leading 
fittings. The canoe is used for match sailing almost entirely, and 
consequently the requirements of crusing have been little con- 
sidered in the planning. The well is square at the after end and 
pointed forward, being 17!4in. wide inside. It is but little over 
4ft. long, while the greater part is taken up by the centerbeard 
trunk. leaving little room to sit below, but as the sailing is done 
entirely from the deck, this is a small matter. There are two 
bulkheads, one forward of the trunk and one immediately abaft 
the well, each having two circular openings or hand holes about 
4in. diameter, closed with a flanged cover held in place by a 
s: rew. the flange being lined with rubber; the whole arrange- 
ment being modeled oa the ordinary hand hole plate of a steam 
boiler. Tue compartments are quite large, but are not used for 
stowage. The well contains only a plain flooring, there being no 
foot steering gear or fittings of any kind below deck. The deck 
furniture is also very simple; at the stem isa small socket plate 
let into the deck, into which a ring about lin. diam. drops, being 
used for the painter, and in sailing for the snatch block that 
takes the halliard. The mast tubes project about 2in. above the 
deck, each being carried up through a deck plate. Two travelers 
are provided, for main and mizen sheets, the former made of two 
pieces of rod, about }4‘n. diam., as shown in the section, united by 
a length of tubing just large enough to slip over the wire. The 
ends are passed through the coaming and secured by wing nuts. 
The mizen traveler is one of Mr. Butler’s most ingenious inven- 
tions, a metal tuhe 6in. long pivoted so as to swing in any direc- 
tion in a horizontal piane. The two parts of the mizen sheet are 
led through this tube, as shown, the result being that the mizen 
boom can be trimmed down flat without at the same time being 
hauled in to the exact center line of the canoe, thus giving a very 
much more effective angle to thesail. The details of the traveler, 
with those of rudder, tiller, etc., will appear next week. 

The canoe is constructed on the ribdband-carvel method, and 
resembles very much that shown in Mr. Stewart’s two Pearls. 
The keel is of oak, 144in. wide at rabbet amidships, with a keel- 
son of white pine 3m. wide and 3in. deep. The stem and stern 
are of steamed oak. The planking is of Spanish cedar *,,in. 
thick, with but three strakes to the side, as shown in the section. 
The ribbands are each in. wide and 5gin. deep, slightly rounded 
on the back. The timbers are in. wide and ‘4in. dep, spaced 
6in. In building the ribbands are first run along the moulds, then 
the ribs are bent to shape and jogged into the ribbands, the re- 
verse of the method described in ‘Canoe and Boat Building,” 
after which the frame is planked up. This makes a very strong 
and light canoe, with perfectly flush seams. The deadwood of 
stem and stern, as well as tne keel, is very carefully rounded 
away, while every care is taken to preserve a fair sweep of the 
lines from the stemband to the after side of the sternpost. The 
stem is protected by a carefully-shaped casting of brass, making 
almost a knife edge to the stem. The metal fittings are of alum- 
inum, specially made for the boat. The centerboards, of which 
several kinds are used, are of steel or brass, the latest one being 
made of two thicknesses of sheet brass, about !,,in., riveted to- 
gether along the edges. In the upper and after angle a small 
auxiliary board is fitted, filling the space between the keel and 
board when the latter is down. By this means the width of the 
main board is considerably reduced. The deck is of Spanish 
cedar, some of the Vesper canoes being decked with butternut. 
It is laid on beams spaced 9in., with 24gin. crown. The coaming 
is 4in. high amidships. 








PADDLING CANOES IN THE A. C. A, 


Editor Forest and Stream: _ ; 

It seems now about the time in the course of human events and 
canoeing tor the Association to do sometning in regard to pad- 
dling canoes. After such an unsatisfactory race as the cham- 
pionship this year, not only to the participants but as to its con- 
ditions, and as we are in the future to have a valuable trophy for 
that race, now is the time for the Association to make as strict 
and permanent rules for paddling canoes as we have for our sail- 
ing canoes. : 

Bast year and the year before the “ disgruntled kickers" had the 
standing rig and the sliding seat to worry their wits and brains 
about, caliing all sorts of names. This year they have before 
them a startling vision of a shell planked, veneered deck, cotton- 
stuffed centerbuard—does any one know what it 1s?—with its 
mast tubes too small for a match and its mdiculous substitutes 
for centerboard ana rudder, etc., upon which to vent their wrath 
and fling their scathing criticisins. Last year I sailed a boat with 
standing sails and sliding seat, and this year I am the possessor 
of one of the above described cratts. Surely 1 must be running 
in hard Juck. These criticisms that have appeared at such length 
in the FOREST AND STREAM do not do the boat justice, so, lest the 
veracity of the critics be questioned, I am thinking seriously of 
having the necessary alterations made; to make the crime fit the 
punishment, as it were. . 

Let us look at the conditions of the championship race. 

“Canoes noted as decked must be properly equipped sailing 
canoes.” , 

“pen canoes must use the single blade paddle.” 

In the opinion of the committee, as was given after the race, 
decked canoes must be such as are used ordinarily in sailing and 
which weigh anywhere from 70lbs. to 125lbs., and these were to be 
matched against racing open canoes weighing anywhere from 
80lbs. to 401bs. Could you expect a race with any such conditions 
or were we expected to bring forth a race of giants to paddle with 
the double blade? j 





23:7 





Can any one be blamed for entering the race in as light a boat as 
he thinks will come within the requirements, with such con- 
ditions as these? 

I race for the excitement and fun I derive from it and there is 
as much excitement in paddling races as there is in sailing or 
rowing or any other kind of racing, except when you are away off 
in the back ground trying to get a move on a sailing canoe ina 
paddling race. 

It seems to me that this race was all wrong from the start, the 
matching of sailing canoes versus open paddling canoes, the 
double biade versus the single, and the committee’s allowing the 
decked boats to start in the race when they did not consider them 
properly equipped or canoes. 

Be np us encourage paddling, not discourage and handicap it in 
this way. 

How easily this can and should be done. 

Let ts introduce a new class of canoes, the decked paddling 
canoe with the double blade. 

Is there any reason why we should not have it? 

It is the fastest boat and fastest blade. 

I am sure there are many who would enter the races if they 
were allowed to paddle in a boat built for paddling and a boat 
that bore a relative proportion in its weight to their weight and 
strength. 

Let a man race in the fastest boat he can huild, only limiting 
the boat, of course, as to dimensions and its weight to 35lbs. 

Is there a reason why we should not have racing paddling 
canoes as well as racing sailing canoes? 

Nearly all the canoes in the championship races in the last two 
years have been canoes built to win chat race or were racing 
canoes. 
one men with the sailing canoes stick to sailing and the 

ecord, 

The men with the paddling canoes could not go into the Record 
paddling classes, but they could go in for the championship in 
singles and tandem and we would have good races, plenty of ex- 
citement, and what we want most, more entries. 

Is this not reasonable? 

Perhaps after all my boat may not be so much of a scapegoat 
as it is a martyr to a good cause. ALEX. E. Putyam. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


{Our criticism of the two canoes that were disqualified dealt 
principally with Mr. Johnson’s craft, certainly a poor specimen 
of a canoe, and built with the evident intention of evading the 
rule. Mr. Putnam’s canoe was not as bad, but taking the two 
together we still think that the protest against them was made 
on good grounds. The splintered deck of Mr. Johnson’s canoe, 
torn off after the race, was lying about the float for several days, 
a pretty good evidence of the build of the canoe. We have 
always opposed the absurd division which matches decked and 
open canoes together in paddling races, and the still more absurd 
attempt to even the matter by allowing only the single blade in 
an open canoe. There is no shadow of reason for such distinc- 
tions, and no good can result now from classing decked sailing 
and open Canadian canoes in a paddling race, or for compelling 
the use of the single blade in the principal paddling races. There 
seems to be a need at present for a pacdling class of canoes, un- 
hampered by any sailing gear, and to meet this the regulations 
of the new paddling tropny should be framed. While encourag- 
ing speed, the requirements of a good serviceable canoe should 
not be lost sight of, and in addition to a maximum limit of length 
and a minimum limit of beam as at present, it will probably be 
necessary to impose a minimum limit of weight. Tae best ser- 
vice dling canoes now used are the open Peterbord, 15 to 16ft. 
and 28 to 30in., that have lately become so popular in the States, 
as well as in Canada, and by weighing several of these of 
average light build, such as are sold and used for general 
pazpeees, it will be easy to determine a_ reasonable 

imit of weight. The best limit will probably be not over 
16ft. length, not under 28in beam, nor under 40lbs. weight 

The limit mentioned by our correspondent, 35lbs., is very good for 
a racing craft, but would not be fair to men who wish to enter in 
ordinary light service canoes not built and_ used specially for 
racing. Narka,a strong canoe fitted for sailing, weighed 55lbs. 
without ber movable board and trunk. With no limit on weight, 
we should soon see a Spanish cedar “shell” canoe, decked with 
silk and fit for nothing but racing. Ona weight of 40lbs. there is 
ample chance to build a fast racing canoe 16x28, with a hght deck 
if desired, that, through superior model, could outrun anv of the 
regular Canadian open canoes, as was proved by Narka. The lat- 
ter canoe, deep and V-shaped in her bottom, rather than flat ana 
U-shaped like the Canadian canoes, cut the water like a knife, 
not leaving a ripvle, and was capable of far greater speed than 
the flat Canadian canoe, built to skim over the water. The rezu- 
lar decked sailing canoe is out of the paddling championship for 
ever; no honest sailing canoe can be built to race against the rac- 
ing machines which a continuance of the present conditions will 
bring forward every year. A very good proposal was made at the 
meet to make no canoe elegible for a place on the Record unless 
she has entered in one sailing, one combined, and one paddling 
race. This would offer some needed inducement to the sailing 
men to paddle, and insure that with some of them at least the use 
of the double blade would not become entirely a lost art. The 
single blade, though not ihe equal of the double in point of speed, 
has so many advantages in its way that its use should not be dis- 
couraged entirely by the Association, but a special race for single- 
blades only might be a permanent and interesting feature of the 
programme. ] 


NEW YORK C. C. FALL REGATTA. 


HE fall regatta of the New York C. C. was held on Oct. 5at the 

club house, Stapleton, Staten Island, a number of ladies being 
presert among the spectators. The wind was very strong from S., 
E., while the flood tide was running swiftly. The race for keel 
canoes was quite a novelty, as these craft have long been out of 
fashion, but the club possesses three old keel boats, the Fence 
Cat and Kittiwake, each 16ft., and Mime, l4ft., which have raced 
together through the summer, so a special race was made for 
them. Fence Cat was sailed by her owner W.W. Howard, Kitti- 
wake by C. L. Norton, and Mime by E.C. Delavan. The course 
was triangular, to a buoy off Clifton, then to a buoy in mid-chan- 
nel, and home. Fence Cat was very well sailed by Mr. Howard, 
and won easily, beating Kittiwake by 8m. Mime did not finish. 
Neither Vagabond nor Eclipse had reached the club house from 
Travers Island on Saturday, so the only starters in the unlimited 
race were: Atom, C. B. Vaux; Nenemooska, G. P. Dougias; Elli- 
da, Schuyler Schieffelin; Random, H. O. Bailey; Sylph, D. D. 
Gessler; Sea Urchin, B. H. Nadal. 

The start was near the dock in a very strong tide, and while 
Atom and Nenemooska got away promptly, both Ellida and Ran- 
dom were caught by the tide and carried away from the line 
before they had gathered way, not crossing the line for several 
minutes after the others. Atom won in 25m. 5s., beating Nene- 
mooska by Im. 39s. Ellida sailed fast and made a good showing 
in third place, in spite of her bad start. In the maneuvering race 
Nenemooska beat Sea Urchin. The tandem paddling brougnt out 
the Collins Bros., of Bayonne, in the She, a borrowed canoe, as 
their own had not arrived, Stewart and Douglas in the Nene- 
mooska, and Gessler Bros. in Sylph. She was tirst and Nene- 
mooska second. The paddling race was won by Mr. Douglas in 
the Nenemooska, with H. 8S. Farmer in the Wind seeond. Mr. E. 
W. Fdinger paddled the She, coming in first, but not going over 
the designated course. The upset race and duck chase did not 
take place. 


YAWL RACE AT TRAVERS ISLAND.—Roslyn. L. L., Oct. 4. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 notice that in your report of the 
canoe regatta given last Saturday by.the New York Athletic Club 
at Travers Island, no mention was made of the yawl race over 
the same course and at about the sametime. Such being the 
case, will you kindly publish the following facts? Through the 
commodore of the Corinthian Mosquito Fleet, who is also a mem- 
ber of the N. Y. A. C., | was invited to enter my sharpie yawl 
Gnat to sail for a prize kindly offered tothe yawls of the Mosquito 
Fleet by the N. Y. A.C. The Gnat was duly entered, appeared at 
the starting line, having for her sole antagonist the vawl Cossack, 
a boat some 3 or 4ft. longer than herself. Yawls Hyacinth and 
Lestris, of the Mosquito Fleet, were also on hand but did not 
enter, because one of them had “carried away two halliards, and 
had no spinaker boom,” while the other was “not in trim,” and 
her owner stated he “wanted to start for the Norwalk Islands.” 
So rather than spoil a race or appear diseourteons to another club 
that had extended its invitation to the Mosquitoes, I concluded 
to sail against the much larger boat. We were duly started and 
timed by the committee five minutes after the canoes. Cossack 
led over the line, was passed by Gnat just after turning the flag 
off Glen Island. At the outer flag Gnat was four minutes abead, 
and held her lead until the finish. which was made by Gnat about 
6 o’clock. The captain of Cossack when within about 100sds. of 
the finish line lowered sail and was towed up to the landing stage, 
at the same time remarking to me. “They won’t give it to you,” 
which, taking the facts just as they are, appears to me a singular 
thing to say. I will add that shortly after the canoe race was 
= everybody and everything except the two yawls van- 
ished, probably to catch a train, or a crab, or .something.— 
Tomas CLAPHAM, 
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THE STATUS OF THE CLERK OF THE COURSE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

In the admirable report which Mr. C. Bowyer Vaux, as chairman 
of the regatta committee of 88, submitted to the executive com- 
mittee, he made the following suggestions relating to the status 
of the clerk of the course: 

“The clerk of the course is the most important officer, next to 
the chairman of the executive committee, and therefore he should 
be a member of such committee, appointed at the suggestion of 
the chairman from the same town or club as the chairman, or 
living near him. The timekeeper and buoymen can be got at 
the meet, and by appointing a number, need serve only one day 
each. The clerk should serve all the time, to make sure of accu- 
rate records.” 

These suggestions were not acted upon at the last meet, and it 
is because, as a result of my experience as clerk of the course at 
the last two A. C. A. meets, I am thoroughly convinced that they 
are advisable, that I wish again to call the attention of the canoe- 
ing public tothem. The principal advantages which would be 
secured by the adoption of these suggetions are, first, that a thor- 
ough understanding would exist between the_ chairman and the 
clerk of the course; second, that the clerk would come to the meet 
prepared for his work, and with a supply of the necessary mate- 
rial; third, that the clerk would be thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature and conditions of the regatta programme; fourth, that 
the clerk would be in a position to give an authoritative answer 
to the greater number of the countless questions with which 
anxious contestants ply him; and fifth, that the decision of dis- 
putes would be materially assisted by the constant presence of a 
member of the committee, the clerk, in the stakeboat. 

The successful use of sailing numbers instead of the A.C. A. 
numbers or totems, as distinguishing badges in all sailing races, 
at the last A. C. A. meet, will, I trust, never be departed from, 
and the executive committee at its next meeting should amend 
the sailing rules in that particular,in the manner and form 
recommended by Mr. Vaux. It is not necessary, however, that 
the numbers should be placed upon both sides of the sail, if the 
stakeboat is placed as it should be, inside, not outside of the 
course. The rules as to the carrying ef colored flags in paddling 
races should also be amended. The flags now used as distinguish- 
ing signals in paddling races, are, if not altogether useless, nearly 
so. All paddling races are now straightaway, and it is impossible 
for the clerk of the course to be in the stakeboat at the finish and 
at the start to distribute these flags to the contestants. They are 
even when distributed, indistinct, hard to pick up, and harder 
still to take a record of. The better plan would be to give the 
paddling as well as the sailing men their consecutive number and 
let them carry it upon their canoe or person,in any way they 
please, so that it be sufficiently conspicuous. 

It is, I think, of some importance tothe Association, that as far 
as possible, not only the racing records of the Association, but of 
each division should be taken 1n as uniform method as possible. 
To facilitate this I wish to suggest that a form of record book 
should be adopted by the Association, and that all clerks of the 
course be requested to make use of these books and of uniform 
blanks and methods. . 

As I trust that I have earned the right to serve the Association 
in the capacity of an ordinary member in future,I wish for the 
benefit of all future clerks of the course to mention a matter that 
pertains exclusively to the clerk’s work. Acting upon a sugges- 
tion of Mr. W. P. Stephens I this year took all sailing races upon 
boards which I got the camp carpenter to plane up for the pur- 
pose. A board was ruled off for each race, with a space for the 
sailing number and the time for each round, and as each canoe 
went round the flag I took its number and time. All the record 

books were left in the regatta committee’s tent, where they were 
safe from all accidents of weather. Unless paddling races take 
place on a rainy day it is not necessary to prepare boards for 
them, they can be best taken in a common-place book, which can 
be used as an entry book, a regatta committee minute book, etc. 
Davin A. Por. 
































AMATEUR VS. PROFESSIONAL CANOEISTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The downward course of many men can be traced to very small 
beginnings. Take, for instance, the present “horrible example,” 
who from the high position of a “pot-bellied cruiser” has grad- 
ually descended to that of a common professional canoeist, and 
all through the introduction of an innocent-looking spirit level 
into his canoe. This, however, was only a beginning, and ina 
short time was followed by the hiker seat and such like contri- 
vances as one is apt to adopt when trying to shake speed out of 
his craft, with the result that we now see his name being coupled 
in the FOREST AND STREAM by “No. 1213” with the word “pro- 
fessional.” ; : 

As “No. 1213” remarks, the A. C. A. is a strictly amateur organ- 
ization, and should be governed by its rules, but still that does 
not necessarily mean that we are to be governed by the N. A. A.O. 
or any other athletic rules, as in canoe, skiff or yacht sailing 
races one does not require to be an athlete to take part in them, 
and they are of a totally different character from those in which 
personal strength plays such an important factor, and therefore 
properly come uncera different rule. It is and has been custom- 
ary for a couple of centuries to offer money prizes for all classes 
of yachts both here and abroad, and yet no one would call the 
gentleman yachtsman who sails his own craft ina race for a 
money prize a professional yachtsman; and yet according to the 
N. A. A. O. he and all those who took part with him in the race 
for a money prize would be professionals. Where would Com- 
modore Stanton, Wm. Whitlock, W. P. Stephens and many of 
the best of our Association be if such a rule as that were allowed. 

But Rule V. says no prizes of money shall be raced for. This 
spring several canoeists who also belonged to the Royal Cana- 
dian Y. C. were at a loss to know what to do about this rule; they 
wished to enter their canoes against the skiffs, and see how they 
would make out, but the prizes were $12, $8 and $4. Now, while 
they did not want any money prize, they did want to race and 
see how a léft. canoe would make out against the larger class of 
skiffs, but wishing to be sure of their ground before they went 
into a race, they wrote to the FOREST AND STREAM on the subject, 
asking if they went into the race and won, but purchased a trophy 
stead uf accepting the cash, whether they would be considered 
as professionals. The reply was to the effect that they would not 
be professionals as long as a trophy was purchased. This was 
considered just and satisfactory, and two of us went into the 
races, and took prizes to the value of $12 each, the cheque for 
which was handed to the secretary of the Toronto C. C., where it 
now lies waiting till a suitable trophy can be selected. 

If judgment were given otherwise on this question whole 
clubs would be disqualified. The Royal C.C. of Londoa, I believe, 
offers prizes to the value of so much, with which the winner pur- 
chases a prize to his liking. The same course has been pursued 
this year in the Toronto C. C., where instead of saying the prize 
will be a medal, they state that the prize will be so much value, 
and the fortunate winner can purchase a trophy to his liking; 
if he likes flags he can buy a flag, or if a medal he can get one 
made to his liking, or if he has a hankering after mugs he can 
have his mug. s 

Trusting that the foregoing will previde friend “1213” with the 
information which he desires, I will belay! 

W. G. MACKENDRICK. 


[The question was submitted to us last spring, and we gave a 
decision in accordance with previous usage in similar cases about 
New York, in which canoes had entered special races for small 
craft held by yacht clubs, the prizes being small sums of money. 
In all cases the entries were made with the understanding that if 
a prize was won the money should be paid to the secretary of the 
canoe club to purchase a suitable trophy for the winner, and this 
was deemed to be in compliance with the spirit of the rules. Ac- 
cording to the reasoning of ‘1213, the A.C. A. rules are to be 
interpreted strictly in accordance with the usage and precedent 
of the National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, and a man who 
starts in any race for which a money prize is offered, even though 
he does not complete the course or take the prize, is at once con- 
stituted a professional, as are all who may in future race against 
him. Under such a literal interpretation of the N. A. A. O. rule 
applied to canoeing some sweeping results would be reached; sev- 
eral New York canoeists who have in the past entered races under 
the conditions described above would be rated as professionals for 
the past six years, as would every canoeist who has raced against 
them in that time, to say nothing of those canoeists wha are also 
yachtsmen and race for the prizes regularly given by the various 
yacht clubs. Rather than to reach any such dire result as this, 
involving the entire reorganization of the A.C. A., it might be 
better to interpret the rules in the light of a little common sense 
and the usage of other bodies besides oarsmen, as between match 
rowing and canoe sailing there is little incommon. The condi- 
tions and surroundings of rowing, running and athletic sports in 

eneral, in all of which personal strength is the chief factor, have 
anne been such as to encourage very active competition, with its 
attendant evils of gambling and professionalism. In sailing, on 
the contrary, in ali classes of craft, betting and gambling are 
comparatively unknown; though yacht races are sometimes sailed 
for large sums of money, and heavy betting is found on the great 
international races, more is staked by the outside sporting 
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fraternity than by yachtsmen themselves. As a rule, the 
evils which have attended rowing for money have troubled 
yachtsmen but little, and consequently while the rules 
have necessarily been drawn very tightly in one case, 
they are comparatively lax in another. The accepted 
definition of an amateur in yachting, one who does not earn his 
living by manual labor about the water, or does not sail a vessel 
for wages, is far less stringent than the definitions in rowing or 
athletic sports generally, and there is nothing said about racing 
for cash prizes. A yachtsman ~~ with perfect propriety race 
for money, and in no way impairs his standing as an amateur, 
and if he chances to be a canoeist too, it would be straining a point 
to force him, and all who race against him, into the ranks of the 
professionals. As to the case in point, it would seem that every 
precaution has been taken to comply with the spirit of the A.C.A. 
rule by making the prize which the winner receives a trophy such 
as he might win with propriety in an A.C. A. race. Though the 
rules of the Amateur Rowiog Association of Great Britain are 
far more strict than those of the N. A. A. O., proscribing any 
man “who is or has been by trade or employment, for wages, a 
mechanic, artisan or laborer, or engaged in any menial duty” in 
addition to the usual restrictions as to racing for money or 
against professionals; and though in addition they expressly pro- 
hibit any “‘value prize (i. e., a cheque on a tradesman);” they have 
not been accepted as a binding precedent by the Royal Canoe 
Club; the winner of prizes in the club being allowed to select the 
value in silverware or other articles. The value of sueh prizes is 
usually from £3 to £5. One great source of strength in the A.C.A 
has been the purity of the amateur standard which it has set and 
maintained, and the corresponding freedom from any of the 
doubtful practices which have brought discredit on both amateur 
and professional rowing. We should regret any action which 
might be used as a precedent to lower this high standard, but 
under such circumstances as those in question, where a prize of a 
few dollars only is involved, which prize, though nominally in 
money, is actually in the form of a cup, a flag or some similar 
trophy, the whole transaction being open and above board, there 
seems little danger to be apprehended. The spirit of the rule is 
complied with, and it is hardly likely that the case would be used 
as a precedent for racing for a large stake. If the other extreme 
view be accepted then a change of the rules is necessary, and 
some line must be drawn between the Corinthian yachtsman and 
the amateur canoeist as recognized by the A. C. A. Since the 
above was written we have received from a British canoeist a 
sum of prize money won in sailing races, with a request that we 
should purchase for him an assortment of American canoe fit- 


tings. 















































RED DRAGON C. C. REGATTA.—The annual regatta of the 
Red Dragon C. C. was held on Sept. 28, on the Delaware River. 
Three events were contested with the following results. Unlim- 
ited Sailing and Trophy Cup: 


eammome, Te. Ti, WORMS... ccs sececcccccsvcws 3 50 417 27 
SRR, ie ts SHBG sions sens bane sscesiswiasse’s 3 50 418 28 
Nacoochee, H. E. McCormick.................- 3 50 4 20 30 

Course triangular 144 miles, wind strong from S.W. Class 4, 


paddling: 

PR aS SUNN go ice). win OWE GA Bw AER ON ED boleasebinwels 1 
NN MIE MS cece ales carl ne, pemuewbiauwekneepeweeeke” Gas 2 
DCEO. TD; 5 BE OOLUIIONE 5 ois 6 io soicees cine icecccsceseevccsnascess sexe 3 

Tandem paddling: 
WROD, ER TERMION ME BOING is. 5i5. 0c Sscnns sass sseceece cloves ewaarecs 1 
Mermaid, Haag and D. MoCormick...........ccccsccccscsccscceseces 2 


Nacoochee, Fortiner and H. McCormick.....................0.-005 é 

This ends the racing for this season. There will be quite a 
number of new boats this winter and doubtless some hot contests 
next year. All of the old boats can be greatly improved, both in 
rig and finish. 

TORONTO C., C.—The final sailing race of the season wassailed 
on Sept. 27 over a 5-mile course, the wind being strong and puffy 
from N.W. The times were: 


Finish. Elapsed. 





Hyla, D. B. Jacques 4 00 00 1 00 00 

Tina, Colin Fraser’... .escscccceccs 5 02 00 1 02 00 
CLASS Il. 

Petrel, Geo. Sparrow............... 3 55 00 5 13 00 118 00 

Isabel, Robt. Tyson................ 3 55 00 5 23 00 1 28 01 

ee ee ee 3 55 00 pe as Sipe 

RRS WN <A os BAD ion caaewiccicses con 3 55 00 


Class II. it is Petrel 11, Bervie 7, Isabel 4, Levite 5. 

CORINTHIAN MOSQUITO FLEET.—Fhe fall regatta of the 
Corinthian Mosquito Fleet will be held at Roslyn, L. I., on Oct. 
12, race to start at 12 o’clock. Cups will be awarded by the Asso- 
ciation in all classes where two or more boats start. Com. Smith 
offers a cup; class and conditions to be named on day of race. 
Vice-Com. Ga offers a pennant to yawls of 15ft. l.wl. or 
under. Mr. F. B. Jones offers a cup **for the best time over the 
course, corrected, by a double-rig boat; canoe, sharpie, yawl, etc., 
irrespective of class.”” Boats from other clubs having a water 
line of 20ft. or under are cordially invited to enter for the Associa- 
tion prizes. A regular meeting of the club will be held on Oct. 
21, at the Sturtevant House, New York, at 8P.M. Eleven mem- 
bers have been proposed. 

BRANTFORD C. C.—The postponed events of the Brantford C. 
C. regatta came off on Oct. 2, a half-mile paddling race finishing 
as follows: Fred Frank first, Fred Blomfield second, A. McQuillie, 
J. McQuillie and 8. R. Potter; time 4.53. The tug-of-war was won 
by Fred Frank, Fred Blomtield and J. McQuillie against S. R. 
Potter, E. R. Salter and Alex McQuillie. 

WHO WAS AT THE MEET.—The Sail and Paddle for October 
publishes a complete register of the A. C. A. members present 
at the last meet, 246 in all. The total number of members of 
the A. C. A. since its formation is now above 1,600. 


A.C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—£Eastern Division: John J. Martin, 
Boston; F. C. Waterman-Stanstead, Jr., Quebec. 


Hachting. 


“West India Hurricanes and the Great March Blizzard.” By 
Everett Hayden, U. S. Hydrographic Office. Large quarto, with 23 
lithographic plates. Price $1. Contains full history of the great 
storm of March, 1888, with practical information how to handle a 
vessel in a cyclone; use of oil at sea, ete. 








A LENGTH CLASS RACER. 


HE accompanying design is the work of Mr. Chas. Livingston, 
of Liverpool, an amateur boat sailor and designer, and also 
acanoeist. She was designed for racing on Lake Windermere, 
being built this spring by John Shaw, of Bowness. The yachts of 
Lake Windermere are built under peculiar rules, that for the 
20ft. class being as follows: Beam, not less than 6ft. 6in.; draft, 
limited to 5ft. 6in.; the after end of counter, not less than Ift. 4in. 
out of water, and the counter 5ft. 6in. long; no part of the stem to 
project either above or below the water beyond the 20ft. gauge, 
nor the sternpost under the water: that the mast fromdeck to ex- 
treme top be 26ft. 8in.; that the bowsprit from fore side of mast 
to extreme end be 19ft.; that the boom from aft side of mast to 
end be 18ft. 6in.; gaff be 16ft. 8in.; topsail yard be 18ft. 9in.; hoist 
of mainsail from thimble to thimble be 16ft.; from deck to pin of 
jib halliard sheave be 23ft. 9in; that mast from deck to pin of top- 
sail sheave be 25ft. 9in.; that there be no alteration in the new 
class for five years, dating from July, 1884; that the boats be con- 
structed of wood, with steamed and natural frames, and single 
lanking, pine, deal or larch; iron knees to be used to secure the 
ead keel only; to carry not less than 1 ton 2cwt. of lead. The 
ractical result of all these numerous and arbitrary dimensions 
is a length rule, the yachts not to exceed 20ft. 1.w.1., as though the 
sail is limited also, the limit is so great as to permit a very large 
sail plan for the length, and to offer no inducements to the de- 
signer to use a small sail plan. The actual dimensions of the 
Windermere boat are given below and also the dimensions on a 
scale that would give a length of 40ft. instead of 20, as the design 
is just as well adapted for the 40ft. class in American waters. 
What the speed of this specific design would be if properly built 
to for the 40ft. class, is a matter of opinion, but the tendency of 
the past three years has been almost entirely in this direction, of 
reat beam and draft, light bilge, high center of buoyancy and 
ow center of gravity, with a very large sail plan. Since the ad- 
vent of Pappoose the drift of designing in the class has been 
away from the moderate section of the former wide cutters with 
plenty of displacement anda fullness about the garboards, and 
toward the type represented by the anes design, with moderate 
displacement and a thin, deep keel. However fast such boats 
may prove under a big rig, they are objectiunable as seaboats, 
ond! have the additional disadvan of very little room in pro- 
portion to the great draft, being so thin in the keel that the floor 


must be raised very high in order to secure a reasonable breadth, 
often necessitating a cabin house. What the effect of Minerva’s 
success will be, she being of the exact opposite type, it is not easy 
to say now, but there has been every indication for some time 
past that under the prevailing influences and conditions a boat 
would be evolved, and —— prove a success as a racer, that 
would be far more extreme than Chispa, Maraquita, or even the 
present design, practically a wide, shoal hull of comparatively 
light displacement, easy bilge, and with an exaggerated fin, 
loaded with lead. Such a machine would have nothing to recom. 
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mend her save her speed, she would be a worse racing machine 
than any yet seen, but there is good reason to believe that she 
would win races under the New York, Larchmont or Atlantic 
rules. It may be that Minerva’s success will lead designers in 
the contrary direction, a consummation devoutly to be desired, 
but if the present rules remain, and Minerva is disposed of by the 
ostrich-like policy of calling her a racing machine and the 
American forties cruisers, there will be some queer productions 
afloat next season to beat Liris. 

For racing only in the 20ft. class where one exists, the design 
would make a very good boat and probably be speedy, but those 
intending to build from it will find it best to replace the peculiar 
sail plan, the outgrowth of local conditions on Lake Windermere, 
by the ordinary proportions of the sloop or cutter rig, preserving 
avout the same area. The details of the design are as follows: 

20ft. Design. 40ft. Design. 







Length over all... ....ccccscssee --20tt. 55ft. 

L.W.L 19ft. 94in. 39ft. 6in. 
Beam extreme 7ft. Gin. 15ft. 

ha 6 13ft. 8in. 
Draft extreme.. 10ft. 3in. 
Freeboard 2ft. Sin. 
Displacement, long tons.... § 26.00 
Ballast keel, long tons........... 2.05 14.00 


Sail area, including topsail..... 





RACING IN TWO CLASSES.—Owen Sound, Ont., Oct. 2.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Ata regatta held here in August last, 
rizes were offered to the yachts winning in the following classes: 
‘irst class, 30ft. or over; second class, under 30ft. and over 20ft.; 
third class, 20ft. and under. The yacht Lucille (belonging properly 
to the third class) entered for the second and third class races. 
These races were sailed over the same course at the same time. 
The Lucille came in first in the third class and second in the 
second class, and claims the prizes for each race or class. Our 
rules do not cover the point, and before deciding the question 
whether she is entitled to both or one only of the prizes, we would 
like your opinion, and what, if any, precedent you have in the 
point. I might add that under our rules any yacht is entitled to 
sail in any race higher than its own class.—H. B.S. [According 
to common usage of yacht clubs a yacht must enter in one class, 
and one only, before starting in a race; and it is not customary 
for a yacht to enter a higher class except when she has no com- 
petitors in her own. Under ordinary conditions we should decide 
that in the case given the yacht had sailed only in her regular 
class, and was entitled to that prize alone. If, however, as our 
correspondent intimates, she had made a formal entry in both 
classes, whicb entry was accepted by the regatta committee, and 
was known to all competitors, she could claim both prizes. It 
would obviously be very unfair to the contestants in the larger 
class to give a prize to a yacht belonging to a smaller, unless they 
were properly notified that she was admitted to their class and 
was sailing against them.] 


CAPE MAY CHALLENGE CUP.—The race for this cup having 
been fixed to take place on Sept. 12, the Wendur started at 11 A. 
M. to sail over the course in the absence of the Irex. The wind 
was light from the westward, so there was a dead beat from Ryde 
to Cowes, with a fair-going tide. Off Cowes the wind still headed 
the vessel, but the strength of the tide asserted itself, so that the 
Needles was passed at 2:50. The breeze was now from W.S.W., so 
the yawl could just lay her course for Cherbourg, and with bal- 
loon foresail, jackyard and jibtopsails, she logged about seven 
knots without any perceptible motion, so lakelike was the Chan- 
nel sea. The breeze going down and backing with the sun, at 9:30 
a jibe had to be made, and another later on, and but little progress 
was recorded. The next day, at 8 o’clock in the morning, the 
kedge was let go_ two miles off the Cherbourg breakwater; got 
under way at 9 o’clock, and the west end of the breakwater was 
reached at 12:15. There was a dead run through the French road- 
stead, the air being so light that the east end was not left till 1:30, 
when a nice northwesterly sprang up, which afterward freed so 
much that sheets were checked, and the Wendur for a time reeled 
off eleven knots: the clinometer only registering 21° of heel, and 
the sea being smooth good progress was made. The Needles 
Light was passed at 10:20, and with a strong, fair tide Cowes ap- 

eared in the bright moonlight about midnight, and the winning 
= of the Royal Victoria club house at Ryde was crossed on Sat- 
urday morning, the markboat being hailed at 1:25. The Wendur 
now holds the Cape May cup, a handsome trophy of the value of 
500 guineas, and it is to be hoped that in the interest of sport the 
Americans will try and regain their trophy next summer. The 
race was sailed under the mat the R. V. Y. C., who, we are glad 
to see, are again occupying their former proud position.—Field, 
Sept. 21. 

NEW YORK YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting 
of the New York Y. R. A.,on Oct. 4, it was decided to hold an 
annual cruise on Long Island Sound in August, beginning in 1890. 
President Prime reported that the association had been regularly 
incorporated. The regatta committee presented its report of the 
first regatta, the — being awarded as follows: Class D, Ger- 
trude, Com. H. B. Pierson, Jersey City Y. C. Class E, Mergus, 
Vice-Com., Rowe, Columbia Y. ©. Class F, Forsythe, A. F. Rowe, 
Jersey City Y. C. Class G, Lurline, H. C. Rosemond, Columbia Y. C. 
Class 1, Amateur, Com. Francis Burritt, Cedar Point Y. C. Class 
2, James F. Corlett, C. Roth, Hudson River Y.C. Class 3, Rival, 
Com. Burritt, Cedar Point Y. C. Class 4, Lone Star, A. Bauer, 
Hudson River Y. C. Class 5, Bessie, G. Van Horne, Jersey Cit 
Y.C. Class 6, Nora L., Levings and Keegan, Williamsburg Y. C- 
Class 7, Alida, C. P. Vreeland, Newark Bay Y. C, Class 8, Pauline 
B., James Smith, Sing Sing Y. C,. Class 9, Bon Ton, E, M. Post, 
Staten Island ds Cc, B ; aot 
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QUEEN CITY Y. O.—A race for the Commodore’s cup was 
sailed on Sept. 28 in a strong N.W. wind over two rounds of the 
clubcourse. Thecup was presented by the commodore to be com- 
veted for by second class club boats, the winning boat to hold it 
for one year. If won by same boat three times in succession to 
become the property of the owner. The starters were Elsie. Alli- 
ance, Tramp, Come-Again and A. A. Elsie won easily in spite of 
a bad start. The postponed race for 20 to 25ft. boats was sailed on 
Oct. 5in a strong wind, the starters being Brenda, Mischief, Made- 
line and Swan. Brenda, when in the lead, broke her tiller, but an 
oar was passed aboard from the judges’ boat and she continued 
the race, being steered by the oar, holding her place for a time. 
The times were: Mischief 5:12:05, Swan 5:16:43. 


A RATHER FISHY STORY.—The following dispatch to the 
New York World marks the opening of the winter season of paper 
yacht racing. The report isin every way improbable: “Glasgow, 
Oct. 5.—James Bell, one of the members of the syndicate who 
owned the Thistle, has bought out his associates, and, itis reported, 
intends to fit her with a centerboard. He will then issue a chal- 
lenge on the old terms for the America Cup, which, under the 
circumstances, the New York Club will not be able to refuse.” 


A CURIOUS BLUNDER.—The iast issue of the Field contains 
a tabie of the 40ft. racing copied from an American paper, in 
which the number of starts and the positions in each race are 
given for each of the leading forties. The Field has interpreted 
the list of positions to mean that seventh and even eighth prizes 
are given in America, and laments over the long string of fi 
which Gorilla must fly, running all the way from firsts to eighths. 
It is hardly necessary to say that prizes are seldom given for any- 
thing worse than third place,and more commonly for first and 
second only. 


ROYAL CANADIAN Y.C.—On Sept. 28a race was sailed for 
the Cosgrove cup, the times being: _ 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 


WOR a os 5). 5 Hagnciees sameoe= sae 4 4150 1 41 50 1 38 47 
pe a ae ee 4 39 48 1 39 48 1 39 48 
DIC: 6 tek cen cghencaned eas dee 4 42 28 1 41 28 1 40 37 
BP ee ae 4 42 30 1 42 30 1 41 51 


Finette protests Alert for forcing her ona buoy. On Oct. 5 the 
race for the McGaw cup was sailed in afresh S.E. wind. The 
times were: 

Finish. Elapsed. Corvantad. 
49 5 


WEN ad ausics caukdgavarcwousinecunes 4 49 00 1 49 00 9 50 
as occa oct casinc, inede sanccneneus 4 51 45 1 51 45 1 DO 2 
WON oy suc 8c dc wavaws mwthaawdesees Withdrew. 
ah. Bev aes db hesacces cae Wiihdrew. 


SING SING Y. C.—A race for 22ft. catboats was sailed on Oct. 
4iu a stroag northwest wind, the course being two rounds of a 5 
mile triangle. The times were: 

Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 


Pauline B., James Smith........ ...22.0634 1 38 50 1 28 50 
Orient, Aug. Osborne.............. ...22.0634 1 40 21 1 40 21 
Irex, Roger Haydock ...............22.00 1 41 14 ea 








Columbia, Ux. > zecentenmmee Disabied. 
The judges were Messrs Gibson and Sherwood. 


CATBOATS AT NEWPORT.—On Oct. 5 2 race was sailed at 
Newport for prizes of $35 and $25 in each of three classes, given 
by Mr. E. D. Morgan. The course was 16 miles, wind light. The 
winners were: . 

FIRST CLASS. 






|) eee err ere ee a ee avnunedse eee 
SECOND CLASS. 

Pe. ie i ddendeca’ 4 20 32 «aacee@ ae 
THIRD CLASS. 

RNG 6 o24s. 0505s cnc 4420 Rebecca...... ............44 18 


VALKYRIE.—On a late voyage from Cherbourg to Southamp- 
ton Capt. Diaper was thrown from the forecastle ladder as the 
yacht plunged into a ses, breaking both the small bones of one leg. 


_ CORINTHIAN Y. C.—The Corinthian Y. C. of Marblehead has 
issued a very complete and interesting summary of its midsum- 
mer races for 40, 30 and 27ft. yachts. 


A GOOD RECORD.—The jib-mainsail boat Eureka, designed 
by Mr. J. Borden, Jr.. has wen 10 firsts and 4 seconds for 14 starts. 
She is 25ft. over all, 19ft. 6in. l.w.1. 


A NEW CENTERBOARD PILOT BOAT.—A new Burgess 
pilot boat is talked of for Capt. J. N. Reid and other owners, to 
be a centerboard craft. 


RIVAL, sloop, has teen sold by Messrs. Hope and Capman to 
her former owner, Mr. P. G. Sanford, of the Cedar Point Y. C,. 


TIDAL WAVE, schr., bas been sold to Dr. A. L. Ranney. 





Answers to Correspondents. 





Ge No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





Cc. S. W., Zanesville, O.—See our game columns. 


Setrer, Asheville, N. C.—The American Kennel Club, 44 Broad- 
way, publishes the Stud Book. 


KENMORE. Albany, N. Y.—The Irish setter Kenmore is owned 
by Mr. W. C. Hudson, Albany, N. Y. He is not a champion and 
was not shown at Toronto. 


F. N. M., Lebanon, O.—The Park bill did not become a law. On 
application Mr. Chas. S. Fee, general passenger agent Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn., will send you pamphlet describ- 
ing the National Park. 


W. H. B.. Spring Lake, Mich.—1. We do not know of any firm 
which will sell the castings you wish. You might apply to the 
Bowdish Mfg. Co., Skaneateles, N. Y.. for castings or drawings. 
2. Read “Training vs. Breaking.”’ For sale at this office. Price $1. 


J. M., Raleigh, N. C.—Please give me the name of some reliable 
firm whocan furnish me with genuine waterproof silk English 
corduroy. I have written to every prominent firm in New York 
and have so far failed, and to a great many other places with a 
like failure. Ans. We cannot find a waterproof silk corduroy. 
Dealers say that they do not know that such an article was ever 
made. If you wish silk waterproof cloth the rubber dealers, 
whose addressesjare given in our advertising columns, can supply 
them. 


J. R. T., Norwich, Conn.—How can I tell the small-mouth black 
bass from the large-mouth? I sometimes see a fish in the market 
that the dealers call a chiquit; is that the right name for the fish? 
Which is the best line for trolling, Cutty hunk bass or braided 
linen? Which is the best material to make a dip net with fine 
mesh to catch small fish for bait, cotton or linen, and what size 
twine? Ans. 1. By its smaller mouth, the upper jaw ending at a 
vertical through the middle of the eye, and by the larger number. 
of rows of scales between the head and tail (lateral line), and by 
its different coloration. The small-mouth has 74 scales in the 
lateral line, and the large-mouth but 68 scales. 2. Weare unable 
tu find out to what fish this name is given. 3. Braided linen. 
4. Ordinary net twine, fine. Mesh small according to size of fish 
desired. 


New JERsSEY.—Please identify this bird observed in New Jersey: 
Length about 7in. Head and bill shaped like that of white- 
throated sparrow. Head black with whitish yellow line over the 
eye. Broad yellow stripe on crown streaked with brown. Bill 
yellow. Feet and tibia black. Feet small, seemed feeble. Back 
variegated. Wings and tail black or dark slate color. Two 
white bars on wings. When flying showed bars and white spot, 
either on each wing or on outside edges of tail. Wings when 
closed extended nearly half way down the tail. Tail rather long. 
Under parts white. Throat and chest tinged with reddish yellow 
streaked with light brown. Sides under wings when flying showed 
bright rose colored patch. Flight was jerky like a chewink. 
Seemed to walk slowly and witn difficulty. Verytame. When 
first seen, flew from ground to roof of shed. Then to ground. 
From there it continually flew a few feet upward and caught 
small moths that lit onside of house. Ans. The bird described 
is a young male rose-breasted grosbeak (Habia ludoviciana). 
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HUMPHREYS?’ HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, le, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, 


sedi ee iahtieniate Kliustrated Catalogfaue 


Fevers, Congestions, Infammati 
A.A. A.A. { Spinal Meningitis, Mk Fover.” 
B.B.=-Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 
c.Cc. --Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 


OF 
D.D.--Bots or Grabs, Worms 
E.E.--Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia, 
E.F. Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G.G. --Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
H.H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseases. a 


‘.I.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
J. K.--Diseases of Digestion. ” 


ee beet ee It is the most elaborate and magnificent book ever published in the Sporting 


P $7. Se 

Tice, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - 60 

ae or Sent Prepaid anywhere Goods line. Send us 25 cents and we will forward you a copy post paid. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co.,109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


Forest & Stream File Binders. A B B E = & I M B R I E, 


sila sacl at ee iia: No. 18 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


WINCHESTER 











LOADED PAPER SHOT SHEDS, 


Ask your Dealer for them. 
Wot Sold at HRetail by the Manufacturers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO0., 


312 Broadway, N. Y. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Send for 82-page Catalogue of Arms and Ammunition. 


a = LSA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





AND CLOTHING FOR 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, RANCHMEN, LUMBERMEN, MINERS, ETC. 


Write for our new combined Catalogue with samples of Imported 


+{=—=-Corduroys, Moleskin, Mackintosh, Canvas and Flannels-===+ 
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ECHAMC YACHTS, BOATS 
BEE: PILLS S CANOES, 


GUINEA, Dy 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such a$ Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness AND SINGLEHAN DED SAILING. 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss 0 BY 





Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, Scurvy, Blotches on ~ Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
oreume.. and a Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN Cc. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
TWENTY ne TES. This is no fiction. ary sufferer is ae invited to try one Box of these 
be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.-“Worth aguineaa box. AUTHOR oF “Our Bors, AND WHAT TO Do WITH THEM. 


Ss, and they ae! 
BEECHAM S PILLS, taken as Suotel, will quickly restore females tocomplete health. ees a 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; ee ee er ee 





they ACT LIKE MAGIC: soon a: doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening 

and arousing with the ROSEBUD. OF H (EAL TH the whe sohste physical energy oft set woman fam etite, WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL CRAFT 

These are’ facts » admitted by thousa ae SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 

teed is that BEECHAM'S: Pits. tS haven THE cTARGEST: SALE OF. ANY 

PATENT 1 MEDICINE IN SHE WORLD. Full directions with ea: DESIGNS: 

Sold ia ones a ae ALLEN 3 & oe. ee ms, Lan Canal 82 Nealon tole Model Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan. 

Se er ea sea td ee ae Sete i ey fe Cay tee eet Ga Singbnndr by 

| — c ideawake. Si 

WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. ls om affin, been acu 3ton Grain, 24ft. ‘Sauer (steam and an fishing boat. 

This volume contains much that is valuable and interesting to American yachtsmen at 
D O G 7" R a, ININ G: eanoeists. The design, construction and use of small craft of all kinds is treated of ina simp 
- and entertaining style, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. 
BY Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. 
& T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAY, Price, Postpaid, $3.50. 


For sale st this office, Price $1.00. FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO., 318 Broadway, N, Y. 
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SEE OUR NEW SHADES OF ENGLISH CORDURCY. Address TIS IP. Se IMIC., Valparaiso, Indiana 
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